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SPECULUM 


A JOURNAL OF MEDIAEVAL STUDIES 


DOCUMENTING SIR THOMAS MALORY 
By A. C. BAUGH 


NE of the most interesting recent developments in the field of the 

medieval romance is the disclosure that the author of that last 
great expression of English chivalry in the Middle Ages, the ‘noble and 
joyous book entitled Le Morte Darthur,’ he who was the ‘servant of Jesu 
both day and night’ spent the better part of twenty years in prison, 
charged with a variety of felonies and misdemeanors ranging from simple 
assault to extortion, jail breaking, a cattle raid, the plundering and ter- 
rorizing of a monastery, rape, and the intended murder of Humphrey, 
Duke of Buckingham.! And the story is not yet fully told. 

That we have attained to this knowledge after a lapse of four hundred 
years, during which the only fact that could be asserted of Thomas 
Malory was that he was a knight alive in 1469, when he finished his 
great book, is due primarily to the researches of Professor Kittredge, who 
in 1894? established his identity with a Sir Thomas Malory, knight, of 
Winwick (Northamptonshire) and Newbold Revell (Warwickshire) whose 
career is briefly outlined in Dugdale’s Antiquities of Warwickshire. Kitt- 
redge’s investigations were continued by one of his students, Mr Edward 
Hicks, who, following the clue suggested by an entry in the De Banco 
Rolls, discovered by Edward F. Cobb,* and two items in the Calendar of 
Patent Rolls pointed out by E. K. Chambers,‘ found among the King’s 
Bench Indictments an inquisition held at Nuneaton, and three entries in 
the Coram Rege and Controlmeni Rolls reciting Malory’s principal offenses 
in extenso. Thanks to these researches, the character, if not the entire 
career of the Warwickshire knight, stands quite clearly revealed. 

The four documents discovered by Mr Hicks, however, while includ- 
ing a most important item, the Nuneaton inquisition, by no means in- 


1 Edward Hicks, Sir Thomas Malory: His Turbulent Career (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press, 
1928). 

2 G. L. Kittredge, ‘Who Was Sir Thomas Malory,’ [Harvard] Studies and Notes in Philology and 
Literature,v ({1897 for] 1896), 85-106. Three years before, Professor Kittredge had read a paper on the 
subject and stated his conclusions in an article on Malory in Johnson’s Universal Cyclopedia. He 
returned to the subject a few years ago in a privately printed pamphlet, Sir Thomas Malory (Barn- 
stable, 1925). 

3 See Hicks, op. cit., p. 4. 

4 E. K. Chambers, Sir Thomas Malory (English Association Pamphlet No.51, Jan.1922), appendix. 
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dicate the extent to which Malory’s offences impressed themselves upon 
the record. In the summer of 1930 the present writer, while searching 
some of the Coram Rege Rolls for another purpose, accidentally came upon 
items which had escaped Mr Hicks and suggested the probability that 
still others were to be found. Further search resulted in a sheaf of a score 
or more of documents, most of which were connected with Malory’s two 
raids on Coombe Abbey, but some of which showed several new occasions 
on which he was in conflict with the law. 

In order that the records here published may be seen in their proper 
relation to the facts already established it is necessary to recite briefly 
the tale of Malory’s offences as given in the Nuneaton inquisition and 
in the entry in the De Banco Rolls discovered by Mr Cobb. This epitome 
will serve the further purpose of indicating Malory’s character and ac- 
tivities as we now understand them. 

The first evidence that Malory was not the most peaceable of citizens 
occurs in the year 1443 when Thomas Smythe of Sprotton, Northants, 
charged him and one Eustace Burneby with assault and the carrying off 
of goods and chattels to the value of £40. What came of this charge is not 
known. For the next seven years Malory apparently kept out of trouble, 
although this may be doubted, in view of the orgy of lawlessness on which 
he is in full career when we next meet with him. At all events, in the very 
beginning of the year 1450 (Jan. 4), according to the Nuneaton inquisi- 
tion, he lay in ambush in Coombe Abbey woods, three or four miles from 
his Newbold estate, accompanied by twenty-six other armed malefactors, 
for the purpose of murdering Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham. A few 
months later (May 23) he raped Joan, the wife of Hugh Smyth of Monks 
Kirby, nearby, and the following week (May 31) extorted, with the help 
of his servant John Appleby, 100 shillings by threats and oppression from 
Margaret Kyng and William Hales of the same place. On August 6' he 
again raped Joan Smyth, this time at Coventry, and carried off £40 in 
goods and chattels belonging to her husband. He finished the month 
(Aug. 31) by extorting 20 shillings from John Mylner, also of Monks 
Kirby. Thereafter for nearly a year his prosecutors do not find anything 
else to accuse him of. But on June 4, 1451, Malory and five others ex- 
tortionately took 7 cows, 2 calves, a cart worth £4, and 335 sheep worth 
£22 at Cosford (co. Warwick) belonging to William Rowe and William 
Dowde of Shawell (co. Leicester) and carried them off to Newbold Revell. 
One month later, July 13, he was ordered to be arrested and bound to do 
no hurt to the prior and convent of Axiholme. The order was carried out 
on the twenty-fifth when Malory and his aider and abetter, John Appleby, 


1 For my correction of the dates in Hicks, see my review of his book in JEGP, xxrx (1930), 452- 
457. 
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were committed to the custody of the sheriff of Warwickshire to await 
trial before the King and Council. While in custody at Coleshill he broke 
out of prison during the night and escaped by swimming across the moat. 
Appleby apparently escaped, too, for the very next day (July 28) Malory 
and Appleby and some ten others broke by night into Coombe Abbey 
(a Cistercian monastery between Newbold Revell and Coventry), bat- 
tered down doors, broke into two of the abbot’s chests, took one bag con- 
taining £21, another containing £25, and other jewels and valuables 
worth £40. Apparently not satisfied with the results of this enterprise, 
the next day Sir Thomas Malory, Richard Malory of Radclyff near Lei- 
cester, Esq., John Appleby, with a dozen others named and about a hun- 
dred unnamed, riotously battered in eighteen doors of Coombe Abbey and 
insulted the abbot, his monks, and servants. They also broke open three 
iron chests and took £40, three gold rings set with precious stones, two 
silver signets, a small psalter, two silver girdles, three strings of beads 
(one of coral, one of amber, and one of jet), two bows and three sheaves 
of arrows — all belonging to the abbot. The number of persons engaged 
in this attack suggests a degree of popular feeling against the abbey. To 
all of these charges Malory pleaded not guilty. 

In his subsequent arrest, imprisonment, and trial, Malory experienced 
a number of vicissitudes. Except for brief periods of liberty, on bail or 
without leave, he seems to have been passed around from one prison to 
another. Even a pardon obtained in November, 1455, was not sufficient 
to secure his release. After 1460 his life is a blank. He was specifically 
excluded from the general pardon of August 24, 1468, along with several 
others, and from the later pardon of December 1, 1468, possibly, as Kit- 
tredge believes, for participation on the Lancastrian side in the Wars of 
the Roses. An inquisition at Northampton records his death on March 
12, 1471, and he was ‘buryed .. . in the Chappell of St Francis at the 
Grey Friars, near Newgate in the Suburbs of London’ (Dugdale). 

With this summary of Malory’s career we may proceed to fill in the 
record of these offences and then consider the new charges that were pre- 
ferred against him. 


II 


Among the offences enumerated in the Nuneaton inquisition is the so- 
called rape of Joan, wife of Hugh Smyth of Monks Kirby. The original 
record of this action is found in the Coram Rege Roll, Michaelmas Term, 
1451, which recites that on the fourth day Hugh Smyth appeared in per- 
son against Thomas Malory, knight, late of Fenny Newbold, William 
Weston, gentleman, late of Fenny Newbold, Thomas Potter, husband- 
man, of Bernangle, and Adam Broun, weaver, of Coventry, according 
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to the form of the statute of 6 Richard 11, concerning the rape of his wife 
and the breach of the peace. The defendants did not come and the sheriff 
was ordered to attach them, but reported that they had nothing, a pleas- 
ant fiction. He was therefore ordered to arrest them and produce them 
before the king on the octave of St Hilary. The text of the record is as 
follows: 


Warr'] Hugo Smyth in propria persona sua optulit se iiijto die versus Thomam 
Malory nuper de Fenny Newebold in Comitatu predicto militem Willelmum 
Weston nuper de Fenny Newebold in Comitatu predicto Gentilman Thomam 
Potter de Bernangle in Comitatu predicto husbondman et Adam Broun de 
Couentre in Comitatu predicto Weuer iuxta formam statuti? in parliamento 
domini Ricardi nuper Regis Angliae secundi post conquestum apud Westmon- 
asterium anno regni sui sexto tento editi de raptu Johanne vxoris ipsius Hugonis 
& pace nostra fracta vnde eos appellat. Et ipsi non venerunt. Et preceptum 
fuit Vicecomiti quod attachiaret eos &c. Et vicecomes retornauit quod ipsi nichil 
habent &c per quod &c. Ideo preceptum est vicecomiti quod capiat eos si &c. 
Et saluo &c. Ita quod habeat corpora eorum coram domino Rege in octabis sancti 
Hilarii vbicumque &c.* 


No further action in the case is recorded. 

The Nuneaton inquisition (August 23, 1451) into Malory’s various felo- 
nies does not give a very full account of the procedure against him. This 
can now be filled in by certain other records. When Malory was arrested 
by the Duke of Buckingham on July 25, 1451, it was apparently not the 
first effort that had been made to apprehend him. From the Controlment 
Roll for the Michaelmas Term, 1451, we learn that Thomas Malory, John 
Appleby, and a long list of associates were to be arrested March 15 
for divers felonies, etc., for which they are indicted, but nothing was 
done. A writ of capias was issued for the 15th Hilary (the following term). 
On this day a writ of exigas was issued for the octave of St John.‘ Another 
writ was issued to William Broun, deputy for Sir William Mountfort, the 
sheriff, for execution, but it was apparently not executed in time and 
was made returnable on the octave of St Michael. The sheriff reported 
that in the county of Warwick on the Monday before the feast of St 
Bartholomew the Apostle, 30 Hen. v1 (Aug. 21, 1452), the aforesaid John 
Appleby and some of the others were outlawed. The entry reads: 


Warr.] Thomas Malory nuper de Fenny Newbold in Comitatu Warrwici Miles 
Johannes Appelby nuper de Fenny Newbold in Comitatu predicto Gentilman 


1 Warwickshire. 

2 Cf. Statutes of the Realm 11 (1816), 27. It is doubtful whether raptus is to be interpreted as any- 
thing more than assault, although the wording of the statue is sufficiently specific. 

3 Coram Rege Roll 762, Mich., 30 Hen. v1, m. 52 dorso. 

4 See note to this passage in the text below. 
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Johannes Sherd nuper de eisdem villa & comitatu yoman Willelmus Halle nuper 
de Stonley in eodem Comitatu yoman Johannes Masshot nuper de Fenny New- 
bold in eodem Comitatu Grome Rogerus Sherd nuper de eisdem villa & Comitatu 
yoman (alias dictus Rogerus Shed de eisdem villa & Comitatu yoman)! Thomas 
Sherd nuper de eisdem villa & Comitatu yoman (alias dictus Thomas Shede 
nuper de eisdem villa & Comitatu yoman)! Johannes Tyncok nuper de Woluey 
in eodem Comitatu husbondman Gregorius Walshale de Brynkelowe in eodem 
Comitatu yoman Ricardus Irysshman nuper de Fenny Newbold in eodem Comi- 
tatu laborer Thomas Maryot nuper de Kyrkeby Monachorum in eodem Comi- 
tatu yoman (Johannes Sherd nuper de Fenneneubold in eodem Comitatu yoman 
alias dictus Johannes Shode [sic] de Fenneneubold in eodem Comitatu yoman)! 
Willelmus Podmore nuper de Fenneneubold in eodem Comitatu yoman Willel- 
mus Halle nuper de Stonley in eodem Comitatu Walker? Gregorius Walshale* 
nuper de Brynkelowe in eodem Comitatu yoman Thomas Partrych de Brynke- 
lowe in eodem Comitatu husbondman Thomas Maryot nuper de Kyrkeby 
Monachorum in eodem Comitatu Bower (Thomas Leghton nuper de Fenneneu- 
bold in eodem Comitatu yoman)! Robertus Smyth nuper de Fenneneubold in 
eodem Comitatu Smyth Johannes Warrewyk nuper de Fenneneubold in eodem 
Comitatu yoman Johannes Harper nuper de Fenneneubold in eodem Comitatu 
Harper Johannes Cook nuper de Fenneneubold in eodem Comitatu Cook & 
Thomas Malory de Fenny Newbold in eodem Comitatu Miles Johannes Masshot 
de Newbold predicta in eodem Comitatu yoman Willelmus Smyth de eisdem villa 
& Comitatu laborer &c Galfridus Gryffyn de eisdem villa & Comitatu yoman 
capias xv* Martij pro diuersis feloniis transgressionibus insurreccionibus extor- 
cionibus & oppressionibus vnde indictati sunt Per Bagam Supradictam‘ ad 
quem diem nihil breve capias xv* Hillarij ad quem diem breve exigas octabis 
Johannis’ rotulo xiiij. Et sciendum est quod breve inde deliberatur hic in curia 
Willelmo Broun deputato Willelmi Mountfort Militis vicecomitis Comitatus pre- 
dicti Anno xxx° henrici vj‘! ad exequendum &c ad quem diem breve tarde allo- 
catur Octabis Michaelis retornabile. Et deliberatur de recordo prout patet in 
capite rotulo ad exequendum &c ad quem diem vicecomes retornauit quod ad 
Comitatum Warrwici tentum ibidem die lune proximo ante festum sancti Bar- 
tholomei Apostoli Anno xxx henrici vj. predicti Johannes Appelby Johannes 
Sherd Willelmus Halle Johannes Masshot Rogerus Sherd Thomas Sherd Johan- 
nes Tyncok Ricardus Irysshman Johannes Sherd Willelmus Podmore Willel- 
mus Halle Robertus Smyth Johannes Warrewyk Johannes Harper Johannes 
Cook vtlagati fuerunt prout patet per brevia Regis de termino Michaelis Anno 
xxxj henrici vj.® 





1 Interlined. Interlined notes also indicate that most of Malory’s associates were outlawed. Over 
Malory’s name is added: ponit se termino Hillarij tune proximo sequenti. 

2 A fuller. 

3 Some of the names are entered twice with variations in the occupation, possibly through the 
scribe’s following the indictment where the participants in the two attacks are listed separately, with 
the same variations. 4 7.e., Bagam de Secretis istius termini. 

5 This is apparently an error, for the octave of St John (Jan. 3) was already past. 

5 Controlment Roll (K.B. 29/83), Mich., 30 Hen. v1, m. 3. 
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The next document in point of time is another entry in the same Con- 
trolment Roll. This has caused me a great deal of trouble, a fact which 
will be readily understood by any one who has worked with these diffi- 
cult rolls. The Controlment Roll was a condensed record by which the 
progress of cases before the King’s Bench was recorded step by step and 
which served as a sort of calendar to the other records of the court, par- 
ticularly the Coram Rege Rolls. The notations are highly abbreviated, a 
couple of words often sufficing to indicate to the clerk the action taken 
or the procedure involved. Competent students differ over the extension 
of some of the contracted forms and the meaning of some is not fully un- 
derstood. I am still not clear about all the details in this particular docu- 
ment,! but the general course of events, I think, is not open to much 
question. A writ of venire facias is issued for the octave of the Purifica- 
tion (1452) for twenty-four jurors to determine whether Malory is guilty 
of divers felonies, etc., for which he is indicted. Meanwhile he is returned 
to the sheriffs of London for safe custody. A panel of jurors is distrained 
for the quindene of Easter. On this day Malory appeared and was com- 
mitted to the Marshall. The case is respited several times and he is finally 
given (May 5, 1454) in the bail of Roger Chamburleyn and nine others 
until October 29. On this day he appeared and was again committed to 
the Marshall. Several other postponements follow through 1454 and 1455 
until he is remitted to the Tower (June 8, 1455) in the keeping of the 
Constable of the Tower under penalty of £2000. The last notation calls 
for jurors to be again distrained for Jan. 27, 1456: 


Warr.] Venire facias Octabis Purificationis xxiiij** &c de visnetu de Combe 
Kirkeby Monachorum & Cosford in Comitatu predicto per quos &c Et qui 
habet cartam allocatam termino Hillarij Anno xxxiiij Regis h. vj. 

Thomam Malory nuper de Fenny Newbold in Comitatu tuo Militem alias dic- 
tum Thomam Malory de Fenny Newbold in eodem Comitatu Militem nulla 
affinitate &c ad recognoscendum &c si predictus Thomas culpabilis sit de 
diuersis feloniis transgressionibus insurreccionibus extorcionibus & oppressioni- 
bus vnde indictatus est necne. Quia &c. Et super hoc idem Thomas remittitur 
vicecomitibus London’ occasionibus predictis saluo custodiendus quousque &c. 


xx tales 
Ad quem diem panellam distrinxit juratorum xv pasche retornabilem &c. Ad 


1 I wish to acknowledge the help I have received in the transcription of this and some of the other 
documents here printed from those two excellent record searchers, Miss Nellie McN. O'Farrell and 
Miss Lillian J. Redstone. I am also grateful to Mr Hilary Jenkinson, of the Public Record Office, 
for considering some of the difficulties in this text and for his readiness to grant the plausibility of an 
interpretation of the difficult r’ differing from that adopted by him (cf. C. Johnson and H. Jenkinson, 
English Court Hand A.D. 1066 to 1500, 1, 234-236). Rotulo, which the symbol often means, does not 
seem to give sense in the phrase Ad q dié bre ex’ oct’ hill r’, whereas retornabile does; a writ of exigas 
returnable on the octave of Hilary is at least understandable, and this interpretation gains support 
from the words that follow: ‘Ad quem diem vicecomes retornauit quod ...’ And so also with the 
writ to distrain jurors, etc. 
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Documenting Sir Thomas Malory 9 
quem diem comparuit & committitur marescallo &c. Ad quem diem nihil breve 


xx ies 
distringas Juratores alios Octabis Michaelis retornabile. Ad quem diem Anno xxxj 
nihil breve distringas Juratores plegios Octabis Hillarii xx tales retornabile. Ad 
quem diem nihil breve distringas Juratores plegios xv Pasche xx tales retornabile 
ad quem diem nihil breve distringas plegios Octabis Michaelis xx tales retornabile 
ad quem diem nihil breve distringas Juratores plegios Octabis Hillarii xx tales 
retornabile ad quem diem panellam distrinxit juratorum plegiorum xv pasche 


retornabilem ad quem diem nihil breve distringas juratores plegios mense 
fecit certificationem 


Michaelis supradicto Anno super hoc traditur in ballium Rogero Chamburleyn 
de Quynburgh in Comitatu Kancie Militi Johanni Leuenthorpe de London’ 
Armigero Edmundo Fitz William de Framlyngham in Comitatu Suffolcie Armi- 
gero Thome Boughton de Lalford in Comitatu Warrwici Armigero Willelmo 
Worsop’ de Framlyngham in Comitatu Suffolcie armigero Johanni Valens de 
Framlyngham in Comitatu Suffolcie armigero Thome Ince de Comitatu Essexie 
Armigero Radulfo Worthyngton de Framlyngham in Comitatu Suffolcie Gent. 
Edmundo Whetely de London’ Gent. & Johanni Hathewyk de Harbury in Comi- 
tatu Warrwici Gentilman usque ad prefatum terminum &c. Ad quem diem com- 
paruit et committitur Marescallo &c. Ad quem diem nihil breve distringas Jura- 
tores plegios xv Hillarii retornabile &c. Ad quem diem nihil breve distringas Jura- 
tores plegios xv Pasche retornabile. Ad quem diem nihil breve distringas Jura- 
tores plegios Octabis Trinitatis retornabile. Ad quem diem Anno xxxiij nihil breve 
distringas Juratores plegios xv Michaelis retornabile. Et remittitur Turri Lon- 
doniensis custodie constabularii Turris predicte moraturus quousque &c sub pena 
ij millia li. &. Ad quem diem breve distringas Juratores plegios xv Hillarii re- 
tornabile [rotulo?] xxxiiij.' 


An entry in the Coram Rege Roll for Michaelmas, 1453, records that 
a jury is to determine whether Malory is guilty of the felonies, etc., for 
which he is indicted, but the case is placed in respite until the octave of 
Hilary for lack of jurors. Malory is to remain in the custody of the Mar- 
shall: 
Warr.] Jurata ad recognoscendum &c si Thomas Malory nuper de Fenny New- 
bold in Comitatu predicto miles culpabilis sit de diuersis felonijs transgressioni- 
bus insurreccionibus extorcionibus & oppressionibus vnde indictatus est necne / 
ponitur in respectum coram domino Rege vsque in Octabis sancti Hillarii 
vbicumque &c pro defectu Iuratorum &c. Ideo vicecomes habeat corpora &c. Et 
apponant xx*i tales &c. Idem dies datus est prefato Thome in custodia Marescalli 


&e2? 


A jury not yet having been assembled, the Marshall is ordered Febru- 
ary 4, 1454, to keep Malory securely in the prison of the Marshalsea 
without bail, nor permit him outside the prison without special order of 
the court under penalty of £1000: 


1 Controlment Roll 83, Hilary, 30 Hen. v1, m. 25 dorso. 
2 Coram Rege Roll 770, Mich., 32 Hen. v1, m. 47 dorso. 
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Memorandum quod Thomas Malori nuper de Fenny Newbold in Comitatu Warr- 
wici miles alias dictus Thomas Malory de Fenny Newbold in eodem Comitatu miles 
qui alias commissus fuit custodie Marescalli pro diuersis felonijs transgressioni- 
bus insurreccionibus extorcionibus & oppressionibus vnde idem Thomas indicta- 
tus est ac pro sufficienti securitate pacis erga Robertum Abbatam monasterij 
beate Marie de Combe & cunctum populum domini Regis inuenienda die lune 
proximo post Crastinum Purificacionis beate Marie isto termino coram domino 
Rege apud Westmonasterium Preceptum est prefato Marescallo per Curia hic 
quod idem Marescallus prefatum Thomam Malory saluo & secure in prisona 
domini Regis Marescalcie sue coram ipso Rege absque aliquo ballio seu manu- 
capcione per ipsum Thomam eidem Marescallo occasionibus predictis inuenta 
seu capta custodiri faciat nec quod idem Marescallus ipsum Thomam ad largum 
suum extra prisonam predictam pro bastonem seu aliquo alio modo nisi per 
speciale mandatum ex Curia de recordo intratum exire permittat. Et hoc sub 
pena mille librarum.! 


The next entry in the Controlment Rolls follows close upon that cited 
above, occurring in the term immediately following (Easter, 1454). We 
have seen that on May 5 of this year Malory was given in bail to Roger 
Chamburleyn and nine others, but was soon committed again to the 
Marshall. The date is here given as May 24. We now learn that Chambur- 
leyn’s responsibility was to last until one month from Michaelmas next, 
i.e., until October 29. The bailors and Malory guarantee that he will 
appear at the time stated and that he will behave himself peaceably 
meanwhile under penalty of £20 for the sureties and £200 for Malory. 
On this day Malory, being solemnly exacted to appear, did not come, 
whereupon Thomas Greswold, on behalf of the king, sought execution 
against Malory and his sureties. However two of them, John Leventhorp 
and Thomas Ince, come and say that Malory is held in the county of 
Essex under suspicion of felony, in the prison at Colchester, and therefore 
cannot come. And they seek a writ directing the custodian of the prison 
to bring Malory to court. Thereupon the aforesaid custodian is ordered 
to do so on the octave of St Martin (Nov. 18). On this day Malory ap- 
peared and was committed to the Marshall under penalty of £1000. This 
rather long entry is given both in the Controlment Roll and in the Coram 
Rege Roll (No. 772). The latter contains a few variations and additions 
which I record in the footnotes. 


Anglie] Memorandum quod Thomas Malory nuper de Fenny Newbold in Comi- 
tatu Warrwici Miles in prisona Marescalcie domini Regis coram ipso Rege exis- 
tens pro securitate pacis domini Regis erga ipsum Regem & cunctum populum 
suum & precipue erga Willelmum Rowe clericum inuenienda die Veneris proximo 
ante festum Ascensionis domini isto eodem termino coram domino Rege apud 


1 Controlment Roll 84, 32 Hen. v1 (Hilary term), m. 18 dorso. 
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Westmonasterium traditus est in ballium Rogero Chamberleyn de Quynburgh 
in Comitatu Kancie Militi Johanni Leuenthorp’ de London’ Armigero Edmundo 
Fitz William de Framlyngham in Comitatu Suffolcie Armigero Thome Boughton 
de Lalford in Comitatu Warrwici Armigero Willelmo Worsop’ de Framlyngham 
in Comitatu Suffolcie armigero Johanni Valens de Framlyngham in Comitatu 
Suffolcie Armigero Thome Ince de Comitatu Essexie Armigero Radulfo Worth- 
yngton de Framlyngham in Comitatu Suffolcie Gentilman Edmundo Wheteley 
de London’ Gentilman & Johanni Hathewyk de Herbury in Comitatu Warrwici 
Gentilman vsque a die sancti Michaelis in vnum Mensem tunc proximo sequenti 
vbicumque &c. 

Quiquidem Rogerus Johannes Leuenthorp Edmundus Thomas Boughton 
Willelmus Worsop Johannes Valens Thomas Ince Radulfus Worthyngton Ed- 
mundus Wheteley & Johannes Hathewyk adtunc assumpserunt pro prefato 
Thoma Malory ac idem Thomas Malory ad tunc assumpsit pro se ipso quod ipse 
personaliter comparebit coram domino Rege ad prefatum terminum &c. Et quod 
ipse interim se bene geret erga dominum Regem & cunctum populum suum & 
precipue erga prefatum Willelmum Rowe scilicet quod ipse non inferret nec in- 
ferri procurabit per se nec per alios nomine suo dampnum aliquod seu grauamen 
prefato Willemo Rowe aut alicui de populo ipsius Regis de corporibus suis per 
insidias insultus seu aliquo alio modo quod in lesionem seu perturbacionem pacis 
dicti Regis cedere valeat quouismodo videlicet quilibet predictorum Rogeri 
Johannis Leuenthorp Edmundi Fitz William Thome Boughton Willelmi Worsop 
Johannis Valens Thome Ince Radulfi Worthyngton Edmundi Wheteley & Johan- 
nis Hathewyk sub pena viginti librarum ac predictus Thomas Malory sub pena 
ducentarum librarum quasquidem summas viginti librarum quilibet predictorum 
Rogeri Johannis Leuenthorp Edmundi Fitz William Thome Boughton Willelmi 
Worsop Johannis Valens Thome Ince Radulfi Worthyngton Edmundi Wheteley & 
Johannis Hathewyk vt predicitur per se ac dictus Thomas Malory dictas ducen- 
tas libras recognouerunt se domino Regi debere & de terris & catallis suis & cuius- 
libet eorum ad opus ipsius Regis fieri & leuari si contigat prefatum Thomam 
Malory in aliquo premissorum deficere & inde modo ligitimo conuinci &c. Ad 
quem quidem Mensem Michaelis' predictus Thomas Malory? solempniter exactus 
ad comparendum non venit. Et Thomas Greswold’ petit executionem tam versus 
eundem Thomam de predictis cc li. quam versus quemlibet predictorum plegio- 
rum suorum predictorum de predictis xx li. Super quo veniunt predicti Johannes 
Leuenthorp & Thomas Ince & dicunt quod predictus Thomas Malory captus 
est in Comitatu Essexie pro suspeccione felonie & in prisona* Regis Castri® Col- 

1 The Coram Rege Roll inserts ‘coram domino Rege apud Westmonasterium.’ 

2 Coram Rege inserts ‘pluries &.’ 

§ This passage in the Coram Rege Roll reads: ‘Et Thomas Greswold qui pro domino Rege in hac 
parte sequitur pro ipso & pro ipso Rege petit execucionem tam versus predictum Thomam Malory de 
predictis ducentis libris per ipsum in forma predicta recognitis quam versus quemlibet predictorum 
Rogeri Johannis leventhorp & aliorum plegiorum predicti Thome Malory predictorum de viginti 
libris per ipsos in forma predicta recognitis &c. Super quo veniunt predicti Johannes leventhorp & 
Thomas Ince et tam pro prefato Thoma Malory quam seipsis & alijs plegiis ipsius Thome predictis 
dicunt quod...” 

* Coram Rege inserts ‘domini’. 5 Coram Rege inserts ‘sui’. 
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cestrie apud Colcestrie in Comitatu Essexie sub custodia Johannis Hampton 
Armigeri Custodis prisone predicte &c.' Et hoc parati sunt verificare prout Curia 
&c.? Et petit breve® prefato custodi dirigendum de habendo corpus &c indilate.‘ 
Ideo preceptum est prefato Custodi quod corpus predicti Thome vna cum causa 
&c habeat Octabis Martini vbicumque &c ad quem diem comparuit & commit- 
titur Marescallo sub pena Mille li.5 


The writ to the custodian of the prison at Colchester is recorded on 
the Coram Rege Rolls. He is ordered to produce Malory with the cause 
of his detention before the king on the octave of St Martin to enable 
him to keep his day in court concerning divers felonies, etc., for which he 
is indicted in the county of Warwick. The writ is dated 30 October, 
33 Hen. vi (1454): 


Essex] Dominus Rex mandauit Custodi Gaole Castri domini Regis Colcestre 
in Comitatu Essexie breve suum clausum in hec verba. Henricus dei gratia Rex 
Anglie & Francie & Dominus hibernie Custodi Gaole Castri nostri Colcestre in 
Comitatu Essexie Salutem. Precipimus tibi quod corpus Thome Malory nuper 
de Fenny Newbold in Comitatu Warrwici militis alias dicti Thome Malory de 
Fenny Newbold in eodem Comitatu militis in gaola predicta sub custodia tua 
detenti vt dicitur vna cum causa detencionis sue in eadem habeas coram nobis 
in Octabis Sancti Martini vbicumque tunc fuimus in Anglia ad conseruandum 
diem suum sibi per nos in Curia nostra coram nobis prefixum de diuersis felonijs 
transgressionibus insurreccionibus extorcionibus & oppressionibus vnde in Comi- 
tatu nostro Warrwici indictatus prout inde traditus fuit in ballium. Et habeas 
ibi hoc breve. Teste J. Fortescu apud Westmonasterium xxx° die Octobris anno 
regni nostri tricesime tercio.® 


The next step in the proceedings against Malory is found in the Con- 
trolment Roll for Michaelmas 1454, with its notation of subsequent action. 
It recites that Malory by virtue of a writ of habeas corpus having been 


1 Coram Rege substitutes ‘forti & dura ex causa predicta detinetur quominus ipse coram domino 
Rege ad diem predictam comparere potest.’ 

2 Coram Rege inserts: ‘Vnde non intendum quod dominus Rex execucionem versus perfatum 
Thomam Malory seu eos aut aliquem plegiorum predictorum in hac parte habere debeat &c.’ 

3 Coram Rege reads: ‘breue domini Regis prefato custodi prisone predicte.’ 

4 Coram Rege substitutes: ‘predicti Thome Malory coram domino Rege hic indilate & ad conser- 
uandum ipsum Thomam & plegios suos predictos in hac parte indempnes &c.’ 

5 This last clause reads in Coram Rege: ‘Ideo preceptum est prefato Custodi quod corpus predicti 
Thome Malory vna cum causa detencionis sue in prisona predicta habeat coram domino Rege in 
Octabis sancti Martini vbicumque &c ad recipiendum illud quod iusticia exigit in hac parte. Idem 
dies datus est prefatis Johanni leventhorp & Thome Inc &c. ad quem diem coram domino Rege 
apud Westmonasterium venit predictus Thomas Malory in propria persona sua qui occasionibus 
predictis & alijs de causis committitur Marescallo &c salue custodiendum sub pena mille librarum 
quousque &c.’ 

The references are Controlment Roll 84, 32 Hen. v1, m. 33 dorso and Coram Rege Roll 772, Easter, 
$2 Hen. v1, m. 117 dorso (modern numbering). 

® Coram Rege Roll 774, Mich., 33 Hen. v1, m. 26 dorso. 
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brought before the king by the custodian of the gaol at Colchester is 
committed to the Marshall under penalty of £1000. Afterwards, May 19, 
33 Hen. vi (1455), by a writ directed to the Marshall Malory is delivered 
to the Constable of the Tower of London to be securely held. Afterwards, 
the Thursday after the quindene of Trinity (June 15), he is before the 
king and has a day appointed (Oct. 13) and is then given back to the 
Constable under penalty of £2000. Later, presumably on this date, he 
is committed to the Marshall: 


Essex’] Thomas Malory nuper de Fenny Newbold in Comitatu Warrwici Miles 
alias dictus Thomas Malory de Fenny Newbold in eodem Comitatu Miles per 
Johannem Hampston armigerum Custodem gaole Castri domini Regis Colcestrie 
virtute brevis domini Regis de Habeas Corpus pro diuersis feloniis transgressioni- 
bus insurreccionibus extorcionibus et oppressionibus vnde in Comitatu Warrwici 
indictatus est ei inde directi coram Rege ductus cum causa videlicet quod idem 
Thomas Malory miles commissus fuit prisone domini Regis gaole infrascripte 
per Thomam Cobham militem nuper vicecomitem Comitatus Essexie pro suspec- 
cione felonie' comittitur Marescallo &c sub pena Mille li. Postea xix die Maij 
anno xxxiij® pretextu brevis prefato Marescallo directi predictus Thomas delibe- 
ratur Constabulo Turris Londonie in Turri predicta saluo et secure morat{ur]us 
quousque &c prout &c. Et postea die Jouis proximo post xv™™ Trinitatis anno 
supradicto predictus Thomas coram Rege hic ductus pretextu brevis de Habeas 
Corpus inter Recorda de termino Trinitatis eo anno affilati ad expectandum 
Juramentum patrie de felonia vnde ipse in Comitatu Warrwici indictatus se 
posuit & in eodem placito habet diem xv Michaelis & tunc remittitur prefato 
Constabulo Londonie in Turri predicta moraturus quousque pro se predict’ ac 
pro securitate pacis erga Regem & cunctum populum suum inuenienda sub pena 
ij milia li. &e. Postea comittitur Marescallo.? 


In spite of these changes of custody and Malory’s frequent appearance, 
his guilt was still undetermined. The Coram Rege Roll for the Trinity 
Term, 1455, again records that jurors are to determine whether Thomas 
Malory is guilty of the felonies, etc., for which he is indicted, but for 
lack of jurors the case is placed in respite until the quindene of St Michael 
(Oct. 13) and the sheriff is ordered to have the jurors in court on that 
date. Malory is sent back to the Tower in the custody of the keeper of 
the Tower under penalty of £2000: 


Warr.] Juratores ad recognoscendum si Thomas Malory nuper de Fenny New- 
bold in Comitatu predicto Miles alias dictus Thomas Malory de Fenny Newbold 
in Comitatu predicto Miles culpabilis sit de diuersis feloniis transgressionibus 
insurreccionibus extorcionibus & oppressionibus vnde indictatus est necne poni- 
tur in respectum coram domino Rege usque a die sancti Michaelis in xv dies 
vbicumque &c per defectum Juratorum &c. Ideo vicecomes habeat corpora &c. 


1 See below, pp. 21 ff. 
2 Controlment Roll 85, 33 Hen. v1, m. 5 (Michaelmas term). 
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Idem dies datus est prefato Thome &c. Et super hoc remittitur Turri domini 
Regis London custodie custodis Turris predicte ibidem moraturus quousque &c 
sub pena duarum milium librarum &c.! 


One more entry in the Controlment Rolls carries us down to the year 
1460. This entry has been printed by Hicks (pp. 100-101). The closing 
note in it has an ominous suggestion of finality. Malory is committed to 
Newgate and the Marshall is released from further responsibility. Ten 
years later, when Malory died, he was buried across the street from the 
prison. It is not a violent inference that he died in the prison at Newgate. 
At all events, after this the Malory entries in the Controlment Rolls and 
the Coram Rege series suddenly, and perhaps suggestively, cease. 

In spite of the number of offenses with which Malory is charged in 
the Nuneaton inquisition, it is apparent that the one which remained 
uppermost in the mind of the court was the attack upon Coombe Abbey. 
A second cause of his detention is stated in the last entry on the Con- 
trolment Rolls, namely, that a judgment stands against him in favor of 
Thomas Greswold. The nature of this judgment will appear later from a 
document in the suit, printed below. Before turning to this and certain 
other new matters, however, it may not be out of place to note what 
it has been possible to learn of the fate of those who were associated with 
Malory in his raid on the abbey of Coombe. 


Ill 


The list of those who participated with Malory in one or the other of the two 
attacks on the monastery or in the raid upon William Rowe and William Dowde 
can be drawn up from the various records as follows: 


John Appleby, of Fenny Newbold, gentleman (also 
described as servant of Thomas Malory) 

John Arnesby, of Tyrlynton? (Leics.), husbandman 

John Cook, of Fenny Newbold, cook 

John Frysseby, of Carleton (Leics.), yeoman 

Geoffrey Gryffyn, of Fenny Newbold, yeoman 

William Halle, of Stoneley (Warwick), yeoman? 

John Harper, of Fenny Newbold, harper 

Richard Irysshman, of Fenny Newbold, laborer 

Thomas Leghton, of Fenny Newbold, yeoman 

Richard Malory, of Radclyffe (Leics.), armiger 

Thomas Maryot, of Kirkeby Monachorum (Warwick), yeoman 

John Masshot, of Fenny Newbold, grome 

Thomas Partrich, of Brynkelowe (Warwick), husbandman 


1 Coram Rege Roll 777, Trin., 33 Hen. v1, m. 124 dorso. 

? The name of the place is defective in the records printed by Hicks, who conjectured Twycross. 
The correct form is established by one of the documents cited below. 

3 This name occurs twice in Controlment Roll 83 (see above) and the second time his occupation is 
given as ‘walker,’ i.e. fuller. Likewise Thomas Maryot, whose name occurs twice, is once called 
‘yoman’ and once ‘bowyer,’ and John Masshot is described as ‘grome’ and ‘yoman.’ 
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William Podmore, of Fenny Newbold, yeoman 
John Sherd,! of Fenny Newbold, yeoman 

Roger Sherd, of Fenny Newbold, yeoman 

Thomas Sherd, of Fenny Newbold yeoman 
Robert Smyth, of Fenny Newbold, smith 

William Smyth, of Fenny Newbold, laborer 

John Tyncok, of Wolvey (Warwick), husbandman 
Gregory Walshale, of Brynkelowe, yeoman 

John Warrewyk, of Fenny Newbold, yeoman 


To this list should possibly be added a few names which occur in the documents 
to be cited. These are John Addelsey, servant of Thomas Malory, George Wal- 
shale (possibly a mistake for Gregory Walshale in the above list), John Furneys, 
Griffin Walshman (possibly identical with the Geoffrey Gryffyn above), and 
Philip Burman. I have not included in this list the three persons associated with 
Malory in his attack on Joan, the wife of Hugh Smyth. These are William Wes- 
ton, of Fenny Newbold, gentleman, Thomas Potter, of Bernangle (Warwick), 
husbandman, and Adam Broun, of Coventry, weaver. 

It will not be necessary to print the text of all the documents concerning these 
accomplices. One or two of the more interesting and significant will serve as illus- 
trations and the rest can be briefly epitomized. 

One of the earliest concerns Thomas Maryot and Thomas Leghton for their 
part in the attack on Coombe Abbey. That Malory was the leader of this attack 
and not merely one who participated in a general raid is clear from the fact 
that the document recites in full Malory’s part in it, together with his escape 
from Coleshill and his swimming the moat. Maryot and Leghton gave themselves 
up and obtained a pardon, 14 October, 31 Hen. v1 (1452): 


Warr.] Alias scilicet scilicet (sic) die lune proximo ante festum sancti Bartholomei apostoli 
anno regni domini Regis nunc vicesimo nono apud Nuneton coram Humfrido Duce Buk 
& alijs Custodiis pacis domini Regis ac Justiciariis ipsius domini Regis ad diuersa felonias 
transgressiones malefacta in Comitatu predicto audiendum & terminandum assignatis per 
sacramentum xij Juratorum extitit presentatum quod Cum Humfridus Dux Buk virtute 
cuiusdam commissionis domini Regis eidem Duci ac Ricardo Comiti Warrwici directi ad 
capiendum & arestandum Thomam Malory nuper de Fenny Newbold in Comitatu Warr- 
wici Militem & ab pretextu cuiusquidam commissionis idem Dux die dominica in festo 
sancti Jacobi Apostoli anno supradicto apud Fenny Newbold dictum Thomam Malory 
cepit & arestauit & ipsum apud Couentre Willelme Mountfort Militi Vicecomiti Comita- 
tus Warrwici commisit ad ipsum Thomam saluo & secure custodiendum. Ita quod posset 
habere corpus eiusdem Thome coram domino Rege & concilio suo in quindena sancti 
Michaelis proxima futura vbicumque tunc foret in Anglia ad respondendum eidem domino 
Regi de & super diuersis articulis in eadem commissione specificatis necnon faciendum & 
recipiendum que tunc de concilio predicto contingeret ordinari. Super quo dictus Thomas 
die Martis extunc proximo sequente in prisona sub custodia dicti Vicecomitis apud Col- 
shull in Manerio ibidem prisonam predictam in nocte dicti diei Martis noctanter fregit & 
vitra motam ibidem natauit sicque a custodia dicti vicecomitis euasit ac tunc Thomas 
Maryot nuper de Kirkeby monachorum in Comitatu predicto yoman & alij aggregatis 
sibi quampluribus malefactoribus & pacis domini Regis perturbatoribus ignotis vt rebelles 
& pacis domini Regis perturbatores modo noue insurrexionis vnanimiterque insurrexerunt 
& die mercurij extunc proximo sequente ad monasterium & abbatiam beate marie de 


1 Alias Shed, Shede, Shode, Shoo. 
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Combe perrexerunt & diuersa portas & ostia eiusdem monasterij cum magnis lignis noc- 
tanter fregerunt & intrauerunt & duas cistas abbatis dicti monasterij adtunc & ibidem 
fregerunt & vnam bagam & viginta & vnam libras auri in eadem baga contentas & vnam 
aliam bagam & viginti & quinque marcas auri & argenti in eadem baga contentas de bonis 
& catallis dicti abbatis & Conuentus ibidem ac quamplura alia iocalia & ornamenta 
ecclesie dicti Monasterij & abbatis ad valenciam quadraginta librarum adtunc & ibidem 
inuenta felonice ceperunt & asportaverunt in magnam destructionem & spoliacionem 
Monasterij & abbatie predicte necnon contra pacem coronam & dignitatem domini Regis. 
—— Item extitit presentatum quod predictus Thomas Maryot & Thomas Leghton nuper 
de Fenneneubold in Comitatu Warrwici yoman & alij die Jouis proximo post festum sancti 
Jacobi anno vicesimo nono supradicto aggregatis sibi quampluribus malefactoribus ac 
pacis domini Regis perturbatoribus ignotis ad numerum Centum personarum modo guer- 
rino arraiatarum vi & armis videlicet gladiis lanceis lassinis arcubus & sagittis clausa & 
domos Ricardi abbatis Monasterij beate marie de Combe apud Combe in Comitatu 
Warrwici modo riote intrauerunt & octodecim ostia Monasterij predicti fregerunt & in 
predictum Ricardum abbatem commonachos & seruientes suos adtunc & ibidem insultam 
fecerunt & tres cistas ferro ligatas et ceratas violenter fregerunt & quadraginta libras 
quatuor solidos & quatuor denarios in pecunia munerata in diuersis bagis contentis & tres 
anulos auri cum lapidibus preciosis precii Centum solidorum & duo signeta argenti precii 
sex solidorum & octo denariorum vnum paruum psalterium precii vjs viijd duas zonas 
argenti precii xxxs tria paria preculum videlicet bedes vnum parum de Corall precii vs 
alterum de lavmbur precii vs tercium de Iete precii duorum solidorum duos arcus precii 
vs & tres garbas de sagittis precii vjs de bonis & catallis predicti abbatis ibidem inuentis 
felonice furati fuere. Quequid iudicamenta dominus Rex nunc coram eo postea certis 
de causis venire fecit terminanda. Per quod preceptum fuit vicecomiti quod non 
cnnitteret &c quin caperet eos si &c. Et modo scilicet a die sancti Michaelis in xv. 
dies isto eodem termino coram domino Rege apud Westmonasterium veniunt predicti 
Thomas Maryot & Thomas Leghton in proprijs personis et reddiderunt se prisone 
Marescalcie domini Regis coram ipso Rege occasionibus predictis. Qui committuntur 
Marescallo. Et statim de premissis eis superius separatim allocuti qualiter se velint inde 
acquietare dicunt separatim quod dominus Rex nunc de gratia sua speciali & ex certa 
sciencia & mero moto suis per separatas litteras suas patentes pardonauit remisit & re- 
laxauit eisdem Thome Maryot & Thome Leyghton quibuscumque nominibus censeantur 
sectam pacis sue que ad ipsum Regem versus ipsos Thomam Maryot & Thomam Leyghton 
seu eorum alterum pertinet pro feloniis transgressionibus insurreccionibus riotis & alijs 
offensis predictis & firmam pacem suam eis & eorum vtrique concessit. Et proferunt hic 
in Curia separatas litteras patentes predictas quarum date sunt apud Westmonasterium 
quatrodecimo die Octobris anno regni dicti Regis tricesimo primo. Et super hoc venerunt 
Robertus Maryot de London Bladsmyth Reginaldus Bartlot de eadem Bladsmyth Johan- 
nes Clerk de eadem Bladsmyth Johannes Lychham de eadem Bladsmyth Johannes 
Rykynge de parochia sancti Clementis Dacorum extra barram noui templi London Glouer 
& Ricardus Merston de London Sherman in propriis personis suis & manducauerunt pro 
prefato Thoma Mariot & Thoma Leghton quod ipsi extunc se bene gerent erga dominum 
Regum & populum suum iuxta formam statuti inde editi & prouisi. Et petunt quod de 
premissis per Curiam hic dimittantur &c. Super quo uisis premissis consideratum est 
quod ijdem Thomas Mariot & Thomas Leghton eant inde sine die &c.! 











1 Coram Rege Roll 766, Mich., 31 Ten. vz, m. 124 (modern numbering). It is curious to note after 
this that the Abbot of Coombe was still proceeding against Leghton, for in the Easter term, 1453, 
the Coram Rege Roll (No. 768, m. 20 dorso) records that: ‘Robertus abbas ecclesie beate marie de 
Comba per attornatum suum optulit se iiij*° die versus Georgium Wa'shale de Brynkelowe in Com- 
itatu predicto yoman Johannem Furneys de Brynkelowe in Comitatu predicto Taillour Griffinum 
Walshman nuper de Fennynowebold in Comitatu predicto yoman Philippum Burman de Fenny- 
nowebold in Comitatu predicto yoman & Thomam Leyghton nuver de Brynkelowe in Comitatu 
predicto yoman’ on a plea of trespass. They did not come and the sheriff was ordered to attach them. 
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In the Easter term preceding Thomas Partrich was released on similar grounds, 
and within a few membranes of this entry there is an almost identical record 
for Richard Malory.! Both defendants offered letters patent of pardon given at 
Eton near Windsor, April 7, 1452, and mainpernors. Partrich’s mainpernors in- 
cluded a London glover and a Robert Chery of Hull, co. York, gentleman, but 
most of them were local people and it is interesting to note that one was Thomas 
Leghton of Brynkelowe, yoman, obviously the person whose release is recorded 
in the document just printed. Richard Malory’s mainpernors were William Coton 
of Reresby, co. Leics., John Greswold of Solyhull, co. Warwick, Thomas Croxton 
of London, Thomas Lacy of Grauncestre, co. Camb., Roger Greswold of Solyhull, 
and John Moredok of London. All are described as gentlemen and some were 
fairly prominent persons. There is a record in the Controlment Rolls* in the 
Michaelmas term of 1451 in which the arrest of Richard Malory was ordered. 
A similar entry in the Coram Rege Rolls gives a little more information. The 
sheriff of Warwickshire was ordered to arrest Malory to answer the king con- 
cerning certain transgressions, felonies, etc., in the county of Warwick of which 
he was indicted. He did not come and the sheriff reported that he was not to be 
found. So the sheriff of Leicester was ordered to arrest him. And if the aforesaid 
Richard cannot be found, then proclamation is to be made in the two counties 
that the said Richard shall appear before the king at the aforesaid term (one 
month from Easter) to answer, etc.’ 

On the same membrane of the Controlment Roll just cited occurs another 
entry recording a writ of venire facias for ‘Johannem Masshot de Newbold in 
Comitatu predicto [Warwick] yoman Willelmum Smyth de eisdem villa & Comi- 
tatu laborer Galfridum Gryffyn de eisdem villa & Comitatu yoman Johannem 
Frysseby de Carleton in Comitatu leycestre yoman & Johannem Arnesby de 
Tyrlynton in eodem Comitatu leycestre husbondman responsuros Regi de qui- 
busdem transgressionibus & extorcionibus vnde indictati sunt.’ On the quindene 
of St Martin when they did not come a similar writ was issued for the octave 
of Hilary. Four subsequent writs followed, the last for the octave of St Martin. 
On this day (Nov. 18, 1452) the sheriff reported that they had nothing and a 
writ of capias was issued for the octave of Hilary. On this day a writ of erigas 
was issued for the octave of Michaelmas, when the sheriff finally reported that 
on the Monday after the feast of the Exaltation of the Cross, 32 Hen. v1 (Sept. 
17, 1453), they were outlawed. 

When Gregory Walshale was summoned the Coram Rege Roll again recites 
at length Malory’s attack upon the abbey. Gregory pleads not guilty and puts 
himself upon the country. He is released temporarily on the bail of John Wal- 
shale of London and John Toller of London, gentlemen. On the day set he ap- 
peared and offered a letter patent of pardon which, like those of Thomas Partrich 


He reported that they had nothing and he was therefore ordered to arrest them, keep them safe, 
and produce them before the king on the quindene of Trinity. On this day the sheriff did not send 
the writ. The sheriff was again ordered to arrest them and produce them on the octave of St Michael. 

? Coram Rege Roll 764, Easter, 30 Hen. v1, m. 7 dorso (Partrich) and 4 dorso (Malory). 

2 K.B. 29/83, m. 3 dorso. 

* K.B. 27/763, Hilary, 30 Hen. v1, m. 14 dorso. 
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and Richard Malory, was given at Eton, April 7, 1452, and furnished main- 
pernors. Accordingly, he also was released sine die.' 

Outlawry was declared against John Tyncok, but he alleged that he was in 
the king’s prison at Bedford. He is to remain in the custody of the Marshall.’ 
As late as the Easter term, 1458, his case was still pending. An entry in the Coram 
Rege Roll for this term records that in the Trinity term, 30 Henry vi (1452), 
the sheriff was ordered to take John Tyncok of Wolney, husbandman, and others 
(not named) for divers felonies, insurrections, etc. None of them appeared and 
they were therefore outlawed. But now on the morrow of the feast of the Ascen- 
sion the Marshall of the Marshalsea brought the said John Tyncok to the bar 
and he was asked why he should not be outlawed, etc. Who said that he had 
letters patent of pardon dated 20 February, 36 Hen. v1, for all transgressions 
committed by him before the 7 December last past. He also produced a close writ 
of 26 February, 36 Hen. v1, by which it was stated that the same John had in 
Chancery found sufficient security to keep the peace towards the king, etc. By 
pretext of which he was dismissed sine die. Most of the rest were outlawed. 
The Outlawry Roll, temp. Hen. v1 under Michaelmas term, 31 Hen. v1, records 
that John Appleby,‘ late of Fenny Newbold, gentleman, John Sherd? of the same, 
yeoman, William Hall, late of Stonley, yeoman, John Masshot, late of Fenny 
Newbold, groom, Roger Sherd, alias Shee, of the same, yeoman, Thomas Sherd, 
alias Shede, of the same, yeoman, John Tyncok of Wolney, husbandman, Richard 
Irysshman of Fenny Newbold, laborer, John Sherd, alias Shode, of Fenny New- 
bold, yeoman, William Podmore of the same, yeoman, William Halle of Stonley, 
walker, Robert Symth of Fenny Newbold, smith, John Warrewyk of the same, 
yeoman, John Harper of the same, harper, and John Cook of the same, cook, 
were outlawed on Monday next before the feast of St Bartholomew the Apostle 
in the year abovesaid for felonies, transgressions, insurrections, extortions, and 
oppressions by the writ aforesaid. In the same roll under Hilary term, 32 Hen. v1, 
it is further recorded that John Masshot of Fenny Newbold, yeoman, William 
Symth of the same, laborer, Geoffrey Gryffin of the same, yeoman, and John 
Fryssby, of Charlton, Leics., were outlawed. The outlawry of John Fryssby was 
revoked the same term. The action in the county of Essex against John Addelsey, 
servant of Thomas Malory, knight, is probably for a separate offence.’ 


1 K.B. 27/763, Hilary, 30 Hen. v1, m. 8 dorso; K.B. 29/83, 30 Hen. v1, m. 26. 

2 Controlment Roll 84, m. 21 (Hilary term, 1454). 3 K.B. 27/788, m. 124. 

4 The summoning of John Appleby, John Sherd, and William Halle is in K.B. 27/765, m. 118. 

5 John Sherd was in other difficulties. In Michaelmas term, 1456, he was in the custody of the 
Marshall for security of the peace towards Richard Pays (K.B. 29/86, Mich., 34 Hen. v1, m. 9). 
The following term (K.B. 27/779, Hilary, 34 Hen. v1, m. 103, Fines and Amercements) the Coram 
Rege Roll records a fine of 40 marks against him for not appearing or finding sufficient security for 
keeping the peace against Richard Pays. In the Michaelmas term, 33 Hen. v1 (K.B. 27/774, m. 7) 
he had pleaded that he could not answer a summons because he was in the king’s service in Picardy. 

6 K.B. 27/91, loc. cit. See also K.B. 29/83, document printed above (pp. 5-6). 

7 Controlment Roll 86, Mich., 34 Hen. v1 (1455), m. 1 dorso; Essex] Venire facias Cras Martini 
Johannem Addelsey seruientem Thome Mallere militis responsurum Regi de quibusdam transgres- 
sionibus vnde indictatus est. Per Bagam Supradictam. The entry is crossed out and above it is 
written ‘Sine die isto termino pro non sufficientes iudicatores.’ 
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It is gratifying to observe that of the twenty-two who are named as Malory’s 
associates in the raids on Coombe Abbey twenty-one are thus accounted for. 
Five secured pardons, one was released on bail and the action against him was 
apparently dropped. Most were outlawed. Only the fate of John Arnesby re- 
mains unknown. 


IV 


Among the new actions which we must now record against Malory, 
the earliest probably antidates the attack on Coombe Abbey. It is con- 
cerned with an offense not unlike his attack of June 4, 1451 on William 
Rowe and William Dowde in which he carried off seven cows and other 
property to his estate at Newbold Revell. Our knowledge of it comes from 
a petition among the Early Chancery Proceedings (C. 1/15/78) in which 
Katherine, wife of Sir William Peyto, charges Malory with having entered 
‘wyth force & armes & grate pepel arraied en fere of werre’ upon her 
manor of Syburtoft (Northants.) and carried off four ‘rotherbestes’ of 
her bailiff, John Derset, and having driven them to his own place in War- 
wickshire. The document is as follows: 


To my fulgracious & fulreuerent lord Archebisshop of 
Caunterbury Chaunceler of Engelond. 


Beseketh mekely youre deuoute bedewoman Katherine Peyto weyf to sir Wil- 
liam Peyto that where as the said suppliaunt is seised of the thridde parte of the 
maner of Syburtoft wythynne the Counte of North’ en name of her dower after 
the deth of Thomas Stafford sumtyme her husbond wyth oute interrupcion vntil 
now that oon Thomas Malory of Fenny Newbold in the Counte of Warr’ knyght 
wyth force & armes & grete pepel arraied en fere of werre hath take iiij rother- 
bestes of on John Dercet of Syburtof youre man & fermer and Bailly vn to the 
seid Suppliaunt & dreve hem out of Norhanptonshire vnto his owne place in 
Warrewykshire wythoute cause & ayens lawe and also he manasseth the seid 
John Derset that yef he com hom he wol other mayme or sle hym & plese hit vn 
to youre gracious lorshepe to graunte that the seid Thomas Malory may be sente 
fore by Sub pena priue seeal or serieant for to apere afore you & to fynde suffi- 
ceaunt seurtee of the pees to seid John Derset and all the kynges peple and that 
for the loue of almyghty god and en wey of seint Charite concideryng fulgracious 
lord that youre seid suppliaunt put up a bille of this seid mater to my lord of 
Warr’ now late beyng in Countrey & can haue no remedie. 


1 It is perhaps worth noting that this was not the only attack made upon the monastery at 
Coombe. The Coram Rege Roll 772 (Easter, 32 Hen. v1) records an action by Robert Hull, abbot of 
Combe, against William Parker, late of Coventry, yeoman, who broke vi et armis into the abbey, 
took 100s. of goods and chattels, and did other ‘enormia.’ Parker did not come when summoned and 
the sheriff was ordered to arrest him, etc. And the abbot himself was not incapable of giving offence. 
The Coram Rege Roll 799 (Hilary, 39 Hen. v1) orders the sheriff of Warwick not to omit, etc. to dis- 
train the abbot of Coombe per omnes terras, etc., and that he have his body before the king on the 
octave of St Hilary to answer the king de quibusdam articulis super ipsum presentatis. For other 
difficulties in which the monastery was involved see Hicks, pp. 45-47. 
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The only clue to the date of this petition is the caption, on the basis 
of which the Chronological Table on page vii of Early Chancery Proceed- 
ings' assigns the bundle containing this petition to ‘21-28 Henry vi: per- 
haps also 33-35 Henry vi.’ This would put it in the years 1442-50 or 
1455-6. But an Archbishop of Canterbury was Chancellor also from July 
21, 1452 until March 2, 1454, so that this period is also a possibility. 
During most of the period 1452-6 covered by the last two tenures 
Malory was presumably in custody. For about five months (May—Octo- 
ber) in 1454 he was out on bail and the offense might have been com- 
mitted then. I am not at all sure that the only times Malory was at large 
after his arrest (July 25, 1451) were those of which there is mention in 
the records. His ‘felonies and transgressions’ in Essex, of which more will 
appear below, probably belong in this period. But it is most likely that 
the offense of which Katherine Peyto complains belongs in the earlier 
period to which the bundle of petitions concerned has been assigned — i.e. 
1442-50. 

The incident is interesting because Sir William Peyto, the husband of 
the petitioner, was in the Marshalsea for a time while Malory was there. 
On June 7, 1451, as numerous entries in the rolls tell us, William Peyto, 
of Chesterton, co. Warwick, knight, and John Holme, of Chesterton, yeo- 
man, with force and arms assaulted one John Hathwyk in the parish of 
St Bridget in Farringdon Ward, London. Peyto was found guilty in 
Michaelmas term, 1453, with £60 damages. On June 15, 1456 he was 
committed to the Marshalsea where he remained until set free by the 
new Marshall, May 10, 1459. The £60 had not been paid and Hathwyk 
obtained a judgment against the Marshall for £80. Later (1463) the debt 
was satisfied and the Marshall was quit.? 

The second new offence of which Malory is accused is somewhat more 
picturesque, by virtue both of the nature of the charge and the impor- 
tance of the persons bringing it. The plaintiffs are the Duke and Duchess 
of Norfolk, the Archbishop of Canterbury, and Humphrey, Duke of 
Buckingham. On January 31, 1452, they came before the king at West- 
minster on a plea of contempt and transgression of the form of the first 
statute of Westminster concerning malefactors in parks and ponds.’ Spe- 
cifically they assert that on the feast of St Margaret the Virgin, 29 Hen. 
vi (July 20, 1451), Malory with force and arms broke into the park of 

1 Lists and Indexes, No. 1. 

* The facts in the case are reviewed in Coram Rege Roll 796, m. 20 dorso. Other documents in the 
case will be found in K.B. 27/762, m. 30 dorso, and 35; K.B. 27/763, m. 20 dorso and 80 dorso (Peyto, 
through his attorney offers letters of protection, being in the service of the Duke of Somerset, Captain 
of Calais); K.B. 27/774, m. 21 dorso; K.B. 27/777, m. 116; K.B. 29/83, m. 14 dorso; and Cal. Pat. 


Rolls, 1452-61, p. 231. Another action for debt against Peyto occurs in K.B. 27/784, m. 81 dorso. 
3 Statutes of the Realm, 1 (1810), 32. 
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the plaintiffs at Caloughdon,' carried off six does and did other damage 
to the value of £500. Malory appeared in person, pleaded not guilty, 
and put himself upon his country. A jury was to come the Friday after 
the quindene of Easter (April 28, 1452), but the case was postponed until 
a later date. 


Warr.] Memorandum quod tricesimo primo die Januarii isto eodem termino 
coram domino Rege apud Westmonasterium venerunt Johannes Dux Norffolce 
et Alianora vxor eius Johannes Cantuarie Archiepiscopus et Humfridus Dux 
Buckinghamie qui tam pro domino Rege quam pro se ipsis sequntur per [blank] at- 
tornatum suum Et protulerunt hic in Curia quandam billam versus Thomam 
Malory militem in custodia Marescalli &c de placito contemptus et transgres- 
sionis contra formam statuti Westmonasterii primi de malefactoribus in parcis 
et viuarijs editi et prouisi. Et sunt plegii de prosecutione scilicet Henricus 
Martyn Johannes Broun. Quequidem billa sequitur in hee verba. Warr. Johannes 
Dux Norffolce et Alianora vxor eius Johannes Cantuarie Archiepiscopus et Hum- 
fridus Dux Bukinghamie qui tam pro domino Rege quam pro se ipsis sequntur 
queruntur de Thoma Malory milite in custodia Marescalli Marescalcie domini 
Regis coram ipso Rege existente de eo quod cum in statuto Westmonasterii 
primi de malefactoribus in parcis et viuarijs prouisum existat quod si aliquis ad 
sectam querentis inde conuincatur considerentur bone et alte emende secundum 
modum transgressionis et habeat malefactor huiusmodi prisonam trium an- 
norum et preteria redimatur ad voluntatem domini Regis si habeat vnde redemi 
possit et nichilominus inueniat bonam securitatem quod amplius non male faciet. 
Et si post imprisonamentum trium annorum non habeat vnde redemi possit reg- 
num abiuret prout in statuto predicto plenius continetur predictus Thomas 
penam statuti predicti non verens in festo sancte Margarete virginis anno regni 
Regis Henrici sexti post conquestum vicesimo nono vi et armis videlicet gladiis 
baculis & parcum ipsorum ducis Norffolce et Alianore vxoris eius Archiepiscopi 
et Ducis Bukinghamie apud Caloughdon fregit et in eo sine licentia et voluntate 
ipsorum Ducis Norffolece Alianore Archiepiscopi et ducis Bukinghamie fugauit 
et feras inde videlicet sex damas cepit et asportauit. Et alia enormia &c Ad 
dampnum eorum Ducis Norffolce Alianore Archiepiscopi et Ducis Bukinghamie 
quingentarum librarum ac contra formam statuti predicti &c. Et inde tam pro 
domino Rege quam pro se ipsis producunt sectam &c. 

Et predictus Thomas Malory in propria persona sua venit Et defendit vim et 
iniuriam omnem contemptum et quiquid &c. Et dicit quod ipse in nullo est inde 
culpabilis &c. Et de hoc ponit se super patriam &c. Et predicti Dux Norffolce 
Alianora Archiepiscopus et Dux Bukinghamie similiter &c. Ideo veniant inde 
Juratores coram Domino Rege apud Westmonasterium die Veneris proximo post 
xvam Pasche. Et qui nec &c. Ad recognoscendum &c. Idem dies datus est parti- 
bus predictis ibidem &c.? 


A second document shows that the case was respited until the quindene 


1 Caludon, three miles east of Coventry. 
? Coram Rege Roll 763, Hilary, 30 Hen, vi, m. 28 dorso. 
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of Holy Trinity for lack of a jury. On this day the sheriff did not send 
the writ and the case was again postponed until the quindene of St 
Michael, when the sheriff again failed to send the writ although the par- 
ties to the suit appeared in person. The case was again respited until the 
morrow of the Purification. What happened then the record does not say. 


Ciuitas Couentrie] Jurata inter Johannem Ducem Norffolce et Alianoram 
vxorem eius Johannem Cantuarie Archiepiscopum et Humfridum Ducem Buking- 
hamie qui tam pro domino Rege quam pro seipsis sequntur in propriis personis 
suis querentes et Thomam Malori militem de placito contemptus et transgres- 
sionis contra formam statuti Westmonasterii primi de malefactoribus in parcis 
et viuarijs editi et prouisi ponitur in respectum coram domino Rege vsque a die 
sancte Trinitatis in xv dies vbicumque &c pro defectu Jurate &c. Quia nullus 
&c. Ideo vicecomes habeat corpora &c. Ideo dies datus est partibus predictis 
ibidem &c. Ad quem diem coram domino Rege apud Westmonasterium veniunt 
partes predicte in propriis personis suis. Et vicecomes non misit breve &c. Ideo 
vt prius Jurata predicta ponitur in respectum coram domino Rege vsque a die 
Sancti Michelis in xv dies vbicumque &c pro defectu Jurate &c. Ideo vicecomes 
habeat corpora &c. Idem dies datus est partibus predictis &e. Ad quem diem 
coram domino Rege apud Westmonasterium veniunt partes predicte in propriis 
personis suis. Et vicecomes non misit breve. Ideo vt prius Jurata predicta ponitur 
in respectum coram Rege vsque in Crastino Purificationis beate Marie vbicum- 
que &c pro defectu Jurate &c. Quia nullus &c. Ideo vicecomes habeat corpora 
&c. Ideo dies datus est partibus predictis &c.' 


Although the offence with which Malory is charged in these documents 
was committed only a few days before he was arrested, it is not included 
in the list of charges accumulated against him in the Nuneaton inquisition 
a month later, presided over by the Duke of Buckingham. Perhaps at 
the time the Duke had not yet learned of this attack upon his property. 

We have seen above (p. 8) that when Malory was out on bail on the 
security of Roger Chamburleyn and others he did not appear at the ex- 
piration of the time set because he was held in the county of Essex under 
suspicion of felony, in the prison at Colchester. That this imprisonment 
was for a separate offence and not connected with the attack on Coombe 
Abbey is clear from the fact that the court was not aware of his deten- 
tion. The Controlment Roll for 1456 contains the following brief entry: 


Essex London] Thomas Malory nuper de London miles est in custodia Marescalli 
pro quibusdam felonijs vnde in dicto Comitatu Essexie indictatus est. Per Bagam 
Supradictam.’ 


The next entry on the roll concerns the same matter: 


1 Coram Rege Roll 764, Easter, 30 Hen. v1, m. 24. 
2 Controlment Roll 86, 34 Hen. v1 (Hilary term), m. 11. The entry is crossed out and above it is 
written Marescallus habet cartam allocatam isto termino. 
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vtlagatus 
Essex London] Johannes Aleyn nuper de London yoman capias xv* Pasche pro 


diuersis felonijs & transgressionibus vnde in dicto Comitatu Essexie indictatus 
Marescallus habet cartam allocatam isto termino 


est. Ac predictus Thomas Malory capias pro accessario felonie predicte scienter 
vnde in dicto Comitatu Essexie indictatus est. Per Bagam Supradictam. Ad quem 
diem breve ad vicecomitem London cum proclamatione Octabis Michaelis re- 
tornabile ad quem diem anno xxxv breve. Ideo exigi facias vicecomiti Essexie 
mense Pasche retornabile. Ad quem diem vicecomes retornauit quod ad Comi- 
tatum Essexie tentum apud stratford langthorn die Martis tercio die Maij anno 
xxxv henrici vj predictus Johannes Aleyn vtlagatus fuit prout patet per brevia 
Regis de termino Pasche anno xxxv supradicto. 


From this it is apparent that Malory was not principal in the offence. 
The whole matter, as well as the action against John Addelsey, servant 
of Thomas Malory (noted above, p. 17), is cleared up by three records 
among the Ancient Indictments. The first details an inquisition held at 
Chelmsford in Essex on Tuesday, October 8, 1454, before four Justices 
of the Peace at which one William Barling and his associates affirmed on 
oath that John Addelsey, servant of Thomas Malory, knight, on July 20, 
broke into the close of John Grene at Gosfield in the aforesaid county: 


Essex] Inquisicio capta apud Chelmesford in Comitatu Essexie die Martis 
proximo ante festum sancti Dionisii Martiris Anno regni Regis Henrici sexti 
post conquestum tricesimo tercio coram Petro Arderne Johanne Doreward 
seniore Johanne Grene & Willelmo Bury Justiciariis domini Regis ad pacem in 
Comitatu predicto ac Justiciariis suis ad diuersa felonia transgressiones & male- 
facta in Comitatu predicto audiendum & terminandum assignatis &c per Sacra- 
mentum Willelmi Barling & sociorum suorum qui dicunt super Sacramentum 
suum quod Johannes Addelsey servens Thome Mallere militis die sancte Mar- 
garete virginis anno regni Regis Henrici sexti post conquestum tricesimo secundo 
vi & armis videlicet archubus & sagittis clausum Johannis Grene apud Gosfeld 
in Comitatu predicto fregit & intravit felonice 

Endorsed] Per manus Mathei Hay unius custodium pacis in Comitatu Essexie. 
(writ attached)! 


The second entry records another inquisition held at the same place 
and on the same day, at which fourteen witnesses testified that John Aleyn, 
yeoman, late of London, on May 21, 1454, broke with swords and ‘da- 
gardiis’ into the grounds and buildings of John Abbot of Tilty at Great 
Easton and stole two horses, one ‘coloris de Bay’ worth 40s. and the 
other a gray worth 100s. On the 27 June following he broke into the close 
of Richard Skott, vicar of the parish church at Gosfield, and took an- 
other horse belonging to the vicar worth five marks. On July 2 he further 
broke into the close of Thomas Bykenen and Thomas Strete at Gosfield, 


1 KB. 9/279, m. 96. 
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taking a sorrel horse belonging to Bykenen valued at 26s. 8d. and one be- 
longing to Strete worth 40s. Malory’s connection with these offences was 
only indirect. According to the witnesses, a few days later he harbored 
Aleyn over night at Thaxted and again at Braintree, although he was 
well aware of Aleyn’s guilt. Moreover, during their stay at Braintree he 
and Aleyn (and others) plotted an attack upon the property of William 
Grene. In accordance with the plan which they conceived and with the 
advice and consent of Malory, Aleyn and others broke into Grene’s house 
at Gosfield ‘while all the Christians of the town were at church’! They 
would have carried off coffers and chests of valuables belonging to Grene 
if they had not been interrupted. The record follows: 


Inquisitio capta apud Chelmesford in Comitatu Essexie die martis proximo post 
festum sancti Dionisii martiris anno regni regis Henrici sexti post conquestum 
xxxiij coram Petro Ardern Johanne Doreward seniore Thoma Tyrell milite 
Roberto Darcy Willelmo Tyrell Johanne Grene Matheo Hay & Willelmo Bury 
& sociis suis Custodibus pacis sue ac justiciariis suis ad diuersa felonia transgres- 
siones & malefacta in Comitatu Essexie audiendum & terminandum assignatis 
per sacramentum Johannis Maryon Ricardi Joy Thome Templer Johannis Pam- 
felon Thome Freman Thome Heyward Johannis Rowle Radulphi Wakeryng 
Johannis Tyler Thome Badecok Johannis Stokewell Rogeri Passchelewe Willelmi 
Foster & Johannis Algore qui dicunt super sacramentum suum quod Johannes 
Aleyn nuper de London yeoman xxj° die Maij Anno regni regis Henrici sexti post 
conquestum xxxij apud Eiston Magnam in Comitatu Essexie vi & armis videlicet 
gladiis & dagardiis contra pacem domini Regis clausum & domos Johannis Ab- 
batis de Tylteia felonice fregit & intrauit & duos equos eiusdem Abbatis videlicet 
unum equm coloris de Bay precii xls. & alium equm coloris de Grey precii cs. 
adtunc & ibidem inuentos felonice ceperit abduxerit & furatus fuit contra pacem 
&e. 

Item quod prefatus Johannes Aleyn xxvij° die Junij Anno predicto apud Gos- 
feld in Comitatu predicto clausum Ricardi Skott vicarij ecclesie parochie de Gos- 
feld predicta felonice fregit & intrauit & quemdam equm eiusdem Ricardi Albi 
coloris precii quinque marcarum adtunc & ibidem inuentum felonice cepit ab- 
duxit & furatus fuit contra pacem domini Regis &c. 

Item quod prefatus Johannes Aleyn ij° die Julij Anno predicto vi & armis 
videlicet gladiis & dagardiis clausum Thome Bykenen & Thome Strete apud 
Gosfeld predictam felonice fregit & intrauit & quemdam equm eiusdem Thome 
Bykenen coioris de soreld precii xxvjs. viijd. ac quendam alium equm predicti 
Thome Strete coloris de Bay precii xls. adtunc & ibidem inuentos felonice ceperit 
abduxerit & furatus fuit contra pacem domini Regis. 

Item quod Thomas Mallory nuper de London miles simul cum prefato Johanne 
Aleyn ix® die Julij Anno predicto a Waltham Crosse in Comitatu Hertford usque 
Thaxsted in Comitatu Essexie predicto equitandus venerit & ibidem eodum [sic] 
die & per totam noctem sequentem prefatum Johannem Aleyn sciens ipsum tam 
felonias predictas quam quamplurias alias felonias fecisti felonice receptauerit 
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fauorauerit & confortauerit et die proximo sequente videlicet x° die Julij Anno 
predicto prefatus Thomas Mallory simul cum prefato Johanne Aleyn falsis & 
subtilibus felonis domini Regis a Thaxsted predicta usque Branketre in Comi- 
tatu Essexie equitandus venerit & ibidem eodem x? die Julij & per totam noctem 
sequentem idem Johannem Aleyn falsum & subtilem felonem domini Regis sciens 
ipsum tam felonias predictas quam quamplurias alias felonias fecisse apud 
Branketre predicta eiusdem die & nocte felonice receptauerit fauorauerit & con- 
fortauerit. Et quod ijdem Thomas Mallory & Johannes Aleyn cum alijs &c apud 
Branketre predictam felonice proposuerunt imaginauerunt & conspirauerunt ad 
felonice spoliandum & depredandum tam Willelmum Grene Willelmum Algore 
quam quamplurios alios fideles domini Regis in eodem Comitatu de bonis suis. 
Pretextu quorum proposicionis imaginacionis & conspiracionis die dominica 
proxima ante festum sancti Jacobi Apostoli extunc proxima sequente prefatus 
Johannes Aleyn cum aliis &c apud Gosfeld in Comitatu predicto per preceptum 
& assensu prefati Thome Mallory accesserunt & adtunc & ibidem tempore quo 
omnes christiani eiusdem ville ad ecclesiam fuerunt missam audiendi vi & armis 
videlicet gladiis & dagariis contra pacem domini Regis clausum & domos Johan- 
nis Grene fregerunt & intrauerunt et cum quibusdem instrumentis de wyrys 
factis prefatus Johannes Aleyn adtunc & ibidem tam seras hoste cuiusdam camere 
dicti Johannis Grene in qua prefati Willelmus Grene & Margareta vxor eius 
iacent & in qua diuersa bona & catalla eiusdem Willelmi existunt & adtunc exis- 
terunt quam plurimas alias seras diuersorum cofrorum & cistarum eiusdem Wil- 
lelmi in eadem camera existenta felonice apportauerit & in eandem cameram in- 
trauerit ad intencionem quod idem Johannes Aleyn cum aliis eadem bona & 
catalla felonice furarere potuissent et sic fecissent si impedimentum cicius non 
habuissent &c.! 


The third inquisition, held at Braintree January 2, 1455, tells us that 
Malory, having lately been arrested, was committed on the sixteenth of 
October preceding to the custody of Thomas Cobham, keeper of the gaol 
at Colchester, and remained there until the thirtieth of that month. On 
that day he broke out of the gaol and was at large. He thus duplicated 
his escape from the prison at Coleshill three years before: 


Inquisitio capta apud Branketre in comitatu Essexie die Jouis proximo post fes- 
tum Epiphanie domini Anno regni regis Henrici vj*' post conquestum xxxiij® 
coram Johanne Doreward seniore Roberto Darcy Willelmo Tyrell Johanne Grene 
& Willelmo Bury & sociis suis custodibus pacis sue ac Justiciariis suis ad diuersa 
felonia transgressiones & malefacta in Comitatu predicto audiendum & termi- 
nandum assignatis per sacramentum Johannis Park Johannis Symond Johannis 
Stanele Thome Ecfeld Johannis Stevens Thome Bekenen Johannis Longe Walteri 
Chemyr Johannis Guyoun Thome Grey Willelmi Mortymer Johannis Fytche 
Edmundi Rede & Ricardi Sydey qui dicunt super sacramentum suum quod 
Thomas Mallory nuper de London miles pro diuersis feloniis per ipsum in Comi- 


' K.B. 9/280, m. 43. 
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tatu predicto factis & unde indictatus existiterit nuper arestatus & captus fuerit 
et per Thomam Cobham militem nuper vicecomitem comitatus predicti custodi 
gaole domini Regis Castri sui Colecestre sextodecimo die mensis Octobris Anno 
regni regis Henrici sexti post conquestum xxxiij apud Colcestriam predictam 
in Comitatu predicto commissus & deliberatus fuerit ibidem in gaola predicta 
saluo custodiendus pro feloniis predictis. Et quod idem Thomas Mallory a sex- 
todecimo die Octobris predicto usque in tricesimum diem eiusdem mensis Octo- 
bris in gaola domini Regis apud Colcestriam predictam pro dictis feloniis sub 
custodia Custodis gaole predicte existiterit & ibidem ut felo domini Regis im- 
prisonatus fuerit que quidem predicto tricesimo die Octobris predictus Thomas 
Mallory modo & forma predictis in eadem gaola domini Regis sub custodia cus- 
todis gaole predicte pro predictis feloniis apud Colcestriam predictam existens 
eandem gaolam siue prisonam domini Regis predictam eodem tricesimo die Oc- 
tobris apud Colcestriam predictam in Comitatu predicto vi & armis videlicet 
gladiis langodebeves & daggariis felonice fregerit & sic extra eandem gaolam 
felonice adtune & ibidem euaserit & ad largum exierit contra pacem coronam 
& dignitatem domini Regis. (Writ attached)! 


It is to be noted that this offence was committed while Malory was 
out on bail between May 5 (or 24) and October 29, 1454. 

The remaining two cases against Malory to be noted are both actions 
for debt. The first was by Robert Overton, citizen and mercer of London, 
who on June 28, 1456, came on a plea of debt for sixty shillings which 
he lent Malory May 26, 30 Hen. vi (1452), in London in the parish of 
St Stephen, Colmanstreet Ward, to be repaid on the Nativity of the 
Virgin next (Sept. 8, 1452). Malory came in person and denied that the 
promissory note which Overton produced was his and put himself upon 
the country. Robert Overton did likewise. Jurors were to come the Satur- 
day after the eighteenth of St Michael. 


London] Memorandum quod Vicesimo octavo die Junii isto eodem termino 
coram domino Rege apud Westmonasterium venit Robertus Overton Civis & 
mercerus London in propria persona sua Et protulit hic in Curia quandam bil- 
lam versus Thomam Malory Militem in custodia Marescalli &e de placito de- 
biti. Et sunt plegii de prosequendo scilicet Hugo More & Radulfus Lore. Que 
quidem billa sequitur in hee verba. /London / Robertus Overton Civis & Mer- 
cerus London queritur de Thoma Malory Milite in custodia Marescalli Mare- 
scalcie domini Regis coram ipso Rege existente de placito quod reddat ei sexa- 
ginta solidos quos ei debet & iniuste detinet &c pro eo videlicet quod cum idem 
Thomas vicesimo sexto die Maii Anno regni domini Regis nunc tricesimo apud 
London videlicet in parochia sancti Stephani in Warda de Colmanstrete London 
per quoddam scriptum suum obligatorum Curia hic ostensum cujus datum est 
die & anno supradictis cognovit se teneri & firmiter obligari prefato Roberto in 
predictis sexaginta solidis solvendis eidem Roberto in die Nativitatis beate Marie 


1 Tbid., m. 44. 
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Virginis extunc proximo sequente predictus tamen Thomas licet sepius requisitus 
&c predictos sexaginta solidos eidem Roberto non dum soluit set illos ei hucusque 
soluere contradixit & adhuc contradicit ad dampnum ipsius Roberti quinqua- 
ginta solidorum &c. 

Et predictus Thomas in propria persona sua venit Et defendit vim & iniuriam 
quando &c. Et habita ei auditione bille predicte ac viso per ipsum scriptum pre- 
dictum dicit quod idem scriptum non est factum suum. Et de hoc ponit se super 
patriam &c. Et predictus Robertus similiter &c. Ideo veniant Juratores coram 
domino Rege apud Westmonasterium die Sabbati proximo post xviij*™ sancti 
Michaelis &c. Et qui nec &c ad recognoscendum &c. Quia tam &c. Ideo dies 
datus est partibus predictis ibidem &c." 


The case was placed in respite until the Monday after the eighteenth 
of Hilary for lack of jurors. The parties then appeared by their attorneys 
but the sheriff had not sent the writ. Therefore the case was again post- 
poned until the Wednesday three weeks after Easter. Then it was further 
postponed for lack of a jury, with no date specified. 


Londen] Jurata inter Robertum Overton Civem & Mercerum London per at- 
tornatum suum querentem et Thomam Malory Militem de placito debiti poni- 
tur in respectum coram domino Rege apud Westmonasterium usque diem lune 
proximum post xviij*™ sancti Hillarii &c per defectum Juratorum. Ideo vice- 
comites habeant corpora &c. Ideo dies datus est partibus predictis ibidem &c ad 
quos diem & locum coram domino Rege veniunt partes predicte per attornatos 
suos. Et vicecomites non miserant inde breve &c. Ideo sicut alias Jurata predicta 
ponitur in respectum coram domino Rege apud Westmonasterium usque diem 
Mercurii proximum post tres septimanas Pasche &c per defectum Juratorum 
&c. Ideo vicecomites habeant corpora &c. Ideo dies datus est partibus predic- 
tis ibidem &c.? 


The other action against Malory for debt was more serious. The 
amount was larger, he did not deny the indebtedness, judgment was 
given against him, the plaintiff was a more important person, and the 
judgment is subsequently mentioned several times as one of the reasons 
for Malory’s continued confinement. The lender, Thomas Greswold, was 
King’s Sergeant and Coroner for the county of Warwick and one of the 
three who sat with the Duke of Buckingham when the latter presided at 
the Nuneaton inquisition. At this time he was probably not unfriendly 
to Malory (since he lent him money later). Moreover two of his kinsmen, 
John and Roger, both of Solihull, were among the mainpernors for 
Richard Malory when he was released after his part in the raid on Coombe 
Abbey.* The entry in the Coram Rege Rolls recites that on May 12, 35 


1 Coram Rege Roll 781, Trin., 34 Hen. v1, m. 39 dorso. 
2 Coram Rege Roll 782, Mich., 35 Hen. v1, m. 94 dorso. 
3 See above p. 15. 
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Hen. vi (1457), Thomas Greswold, coroner and attorney of the King’s 
Bench, offered a bill against Thomas Malory, knight, in the custody of 
the Marshall, concerning a plea of debt. The bill follows stating that the 
debt of £4 9s. 8d. was contracted by Malory July 3, 34 Hen. vr (1456), 
to be paid at Christmas following. Malory has repeatedly refused to pay. 
Malory came in person, and having heard the bill, said he could not deny 
the debt. Judgment was given against him with damages of 3s. 4d. 


Midd.] Memorandum quod duodecimo die Maii isto eodem termino coram 
domino Rege apud Westmonasterium venit Thomas Greswold Coronator & at- 
tornatus domini Regis de Banco ipsius Regis iuxta libertates & priuilegia pro 
hujusmodi Coronatore & Attornato a toto tempore hactenus vsitata & appro- 
bata Et protulit hic in Curia quandam billam versus Thomam Malory Militem 
in custodia Marescalli &c de placito debiti. Et sunt plegii de prosequendo scilicet 
Johannes West & Johannes Kyng. Quequidem billa sequitur in hee verba 
Midd. Thomas Greswold Coronator & Attornatus domini Regis de Banco 
ipsius Regis iuxta libertates & priuilegia pro hujusmodi Coronatore & Attornato 
a tempore que non est memoria vsitata & approbata queritur de Thoma Malory 
Milite in Custodia Marescalli Marescalcie domini Regis coram ipso Rege exis- 
tente de placito quod reddat ei quatuor libras nouem solidos & octo denarios quos 
ei debet & iniuste detinet vt dicitur pro eo videlicet quod predictus Thomas 
Malory tercio die Julii Anno regni Regis Henrici Sexti post conquestum tri- 
cesimo quarto apud villam Westmonasterii mutuatus fuit de predicto Thoma 
Greswold predictas quatuor libras nouem solidos & octo denarios resoluendos 
eidem Thome Greswold in festo Natalis domini tunc proximo sequente quiquidem 
Thomas Malory licet sepius requisitus &c predictos quatuor libras nouem solidos 
& octo denarios prefato Thome Greswold soluere eos ei nondum soluit set eos ei 
hucusque soluere contradixit ad dampnum ipsius Thome Greswold viginti soli- 
dorum. Et producit sectam &c. 

Et predictus Thomas Malory in propria persona sua venit. Et habito auditu 
bille predicte dicit quod non potest dedicere quin debet prefato Thome Gres- 
wold predictos quatuor libras nouem solidos & octo denarios modo & forma 
quibus idem Thomas Greswold superius versus eum per billam suam predic- 
tam queritur. Ideo consideratum est quod predictus Thomas Greswold recuperet 
versus predictum Thomam Malory tam debitum suum predictum quam dampna 
sua que sustinerit occasione detencionis ejusdem debiti ad tres solidos & quatuor 
denarios ex assensu predicti Thome Greswold per Curia hic taxata &c. 

Debitum & dampna .... iiij'' xiijs.' 








A summary of Malory’s career from the time his arrest was first ordered 
March 15, 1451 and carried out July 25 is a record of practically con- 
tinuous imprisonment for the ten years covered by our records. It is true 
that he escaped from the prison at Colshull two days after his arrest 
and had an opportunity to make the two attacks on Coombe Abbey which 


1 Coram Rege Roll 784, Easter, 35 Hen. v1, m. 23 dorso. 
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were chiefly responsible for his subsequent detention. How soon after 
these raids he was again apprehended we do not know, but on January 
27 following (1452) he was in court. That he was temporarily at liberty 
after this is apparent from an entry in the Patent Rolls (March 26, 1453) 
directing the Duke of Buckingham, Sir Edward Grey of Groby, and the 
sheriff of Warwick and Leicester to cause his arrest. At the end of this 
year (Michaelmas term) he was ordered to ‘remain’ in the custody of 
the Marshall so that he had probably been in the Marshall’s custody 
in the interval. He was still there on February 2, 1454, when the Mar- 
shall was ordered to keep him securely under penalty. On May 5 (or 24 
according to one record) he was released on bail to Roger Chamburleyn 
and nine others until October 29. But he was not at liberty all of this 
time, for on the date set he was not able to appear because he was in 
prison at Colchester. This is the statement in Controlment Roll 84 and 
is undoubtedly correct, rather than the statement in Controlment Roll 83 
that he appeared and was committed to the Marshall, for the next day 
a writ was issued to the custodian of the prison at Colchester to produce 
him. The fact is confirmed by the Braintree inquisition of January 2, 1455, 
in which Malory’s confinement in and escape from the goal at Colchester 
is recorded. The custodian produced him on November 18, when Malory 
was again committed to the Marshall under penalty of £1000. A year 
later (November 24, 1455) he obtained letters patent of pardon, but was 
probably still under arrest. When he offered them in court the next term 
(February 8, 1456) he was in the custody of the Constable of the Tower. 
When the transfer had taken place we do not know, but on this date he 
was once more committed to the Marshall. On January 24, 1457, a writ 
of the king says he had afterwards been committed to the sheriff of 
Middlesex at Newgate and on this date he was transferred to Ludgate. 
The changes of custody in this period are not explained. A few months 
later (May 12) he is again said to be in the custody of the Marshall but 
at the Michaelmas term the same year the sheriffs of London had him 
and he was then turned over to the Marshall. On October 19 this year 
(1457) he was released on the bail of William Neville, Lord of Fauconberg, 
and two others until December 28, but on the expiration of this time was 
returned to the Marshall. Of his whereabouts in 1458 we have no knowl- 
edge. At Easter, 1459 he was reported at large in Warwickshire when he 
should have been in prison and new orders were issued to the Marshall 
to keep him safe. The last mention of him in the judicial records is in the 
Hilary term of 1460 when he was committed to the sheriff of Middlesex 
in the prison at Newgate. His exclusion later from the two general pardons 
of 1468, his prayer at the close of the Morte Darthur, and the place of 
his burial suggest that here he remained until the end. 


UNIvERsITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 








HUNTING IN THE MIDDLE AGES 
By HENRY L. SAVAGE 


Tue word Hunting brings to the average American no very precise or definite 
meaning. To his mind, it includes the shooting of quail over pointers, the stalk- 
ing of whitetail deer in Maine woodlands, and the pursuit of the racoon by ‘houn 
dawgs.’ But to the sporting and ‘horsey’ circles of the Atlantic seaboard and to 
every Englishman, whether of high or low degree, the word has but one very 
sharp and precise meaning, the pursuit of fox or deer on horseback with the aid 
of a pack of hounds. 

To explain in satisfactory manner this specialized usage, we shall have to go 
back, as we often must do to obtain rational and sensible definitions of many 
other words that describe activities of the human spirit, to the Middle Ages of 
European civilization. 

Hunting to the American often, alas, denotes any means of killing wild game, 
whether it be snare, dogs, shotgun, or poison. To the average Englishman, the 
word connotes not only an activity to the body but a rule of behavior and con- 
duct. It means that one never alludes to ‘hounds’ as ‘dogs’; that one never shoots 
a fox; that one submits in the field (as much as his mount allows) implicitly to 
the authority of the Master of Foxhounds or his Huntsman; that one leaves the 
game completely and entirely alone (or even goes to trouble and expense in sup- 
porting and protecting it) at certain periods of the year. It may also mean that 
one always appears at a meet of foxhounds in a red coat. 

Thus to the Englishman ‘hunting’ is sharply to be differentiated from ‘shoot- 
ing’ or ‘deer-stalking’ or rat-catching with terriers. The word has to him, and 
should have to all of us as well, if we were careful in the correct use of speech, 
such a definite and precise meaning because it has come down through the ages 
with the associations of a long past behind it, denoting a very definite pursuit 
conducted under very definite procedure. A brief glance at this ancient procedure 
may prove interesting and amusing to modern readers; a further knowledge of 
the aims which the mediaeval chasseur held before himself is certainly profitable 
to all men today for doctrine and instruction. 

Treatises and manuals of instruction for the mediaeval huntsman are not nu- 
merous, but those we have are excellent: precise and clear in their directions, true 
and observant in their knowledge of natural history, wise and knowing in the 
rules they lay down for the care of dogs and horses. With some exceptions, where 
veterinary science has discovered less elaborate and protracted methods of cur- 
ing canine ills, they are quite up-to-date, which is only another way of saying 
that we have learned little that is new about the ars venandt. Indeed, old Turber- 
vile or Du Fouilloux, from whom Turbervile so shamelessly cribbed, might sing 
to his modern disciples of the Myopia or Quorn (with apologies to Mr Kipling) 

We tell these tales, which are strictest true, 
Just by way of convincing you 


How very little, since things was made, 
Things have altered in the hunting trade. 
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Of all hunting treatises, the Livre de Chasse of Gaston Phoebus, Comte de 
Foix, is facile princeps.' Its author, who was well known to Froissart, deserves a 
volume to himself, for he was a man of force and individuality. There is space 
to repeat only the outstanding facts of his career. He ruled his principalities in 
Southern France and Northern Spain in days when ruling was difficult. His 
golden hair won for him the title of Gaston Phoebus. He is said to have slain 
his own son in anger, and more important still, to have had over 800 hunting 
hounds of one kind or another. On the strength of the last two statements, one 
might believe him to have been of unsettled mind, but his book shows every- 
where balance, observation, and a clear judgment. He notices everything, and 
has made himself master of a mass of intricate detail, acquired, I surmise, 
through personal experience. His language has all the precision and perception 
of logical relationship which characterizes French thought, all the conclusiveness 
and power of generalization which has made the Gallic mind so determinant 
a force in the civilization of Europe. New books on hunting and natural history 
have appeared in plenty since Gaston met his death in the last decade of the 
fourteenth century (quite appropriately on a bear hunt), but his still remains 
unsuperseded in its knowledge of the habits of European game and its insight 
into the nature of hounds. 

Gaston de Foix was a kinsman of the English Plantagenet kings who claimed 
France and were holding Acquitaine. Now it happened that one of the English 
governors of that province was Edward, second Duke of York, a grandson of 
Edward 111, the treasonous Aumerle of Shakespeare’s Richard IT. It is possible 
that the English nobleman had met his cousin of Foix, a stormy petrel of a 
stormy political era, and, if so, it is not an illegal stretching of the imagination 
to fancy that politics were held in abeyance for the far more important moot 
points of hunting procedure. The additions which the Duke of York has ap- 
pended to some of the chapters of the Livre de Chasse (and of these more anon) 
reveal differences of opinion on hunting practices, and may possibly have re- 
sulted from long and protracted arguments between the French and the English 
noblemen. It is, of course, impossible to say whether Edward of York ever met 
his cousin of Foix face to face (it seems probable that he did), but there is no 
doubt that he was fascinated by his cousin’s work, for he set out to translate it 
into English. The translation was completed between 1406 and 1413 (the date 
of the Duke’s death at Agincourt) and is dedicated to the youthful Henry, eldest 

1 Lack of space and the non-technical character of this article prevent any extended discussion of 
other hunting-treatises. The following, however, deserve honorable mention: (1) L’ Art de Venerie 
by Guyllame Twici, huntsman to Edward 1 of England, written in French (one ME. translation); 
(2) Le Roy Modus et la Royne Racio, a French work written before 1338; (3) Boke of St Albans, 1486, 
supposedly by Juliana Berners (Barnes?), prioress of Sopwell. (4) La Venerie by Jacques Du Fouil- 
loux, Rouen, 1561, one of the best of all treatises; (5) Turbervile’s Booke of Hunting, 1576, a transla- 
tion of (4), with little acknowledgment of indebtedness; (6) The Gentlemans Recreation (1674), by 
Nicholas Cox. Though several of the books above mentioned are works of the sixteenth century, they 
are very valuable to the student of mediaeval sport, because they summarize and enshrine practices 
that arose in the Middle Ages. Except for certain views that he advances and certain deductions 


that he believes can be derived from those old books, the author claims no originality. This article 
seeks only to dress in a modern form the conclusions of better heads. 
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son of King Henry tv. Perhaps the double-faced behavior which Shakespeare 
depicts had rendered it imperative that the noble translator evince every mark 
of loyalty and respect to the reigning house. The book is called Master of Game 
(the title of the officer of second highest rank of a formal mediaeval hunting 
party, who corresponds to the modern huntsman, though his station and degree 
are much higher than that of the modern functionary), which office Edward 
himself held in the English court. We shall have frequent recourse to this treatise, 
for its accessibility to the general reader! in a good translation will arouse his 
interest in mediaeval hunting problems and practices where other more formal 
and recondite French works would discourage him. This article, like the activi- 
ties it chronicles, must minister only to the partaker’s entertainment and diver- 
sion. To enter into differences of minutiae that exist between English and French 
procedure would be allowing one’s pack to run riot with a vengeance. Sa sa cy 
avaunt, with the Master of Game.! 

Of hunting in pre-Conquest days there is comparatively little mention, though 
we do know that the Anglo-Saxons were fond of the chase and bred good hounds 
and huntsmen. The Confessor is mentioned as taking delight in hunting, though 
it is a likely guess that the known Francophile influences in his court prompted 
him to pursue French rather than native English methods.? 

French methods of hunting and game preservation came in with a vengeance 
(almost literally speaking) with the Conquest. Duke William was fond of hunting 
and took pains to ensure its enjoyment for himself and his heirs. He greatly ex- 
tended the old royal preserves of the Saxon kings, and his successors maintained 
and even increased them. By such acts the English kings could guarantee for 
themselves a day’s sport in any direction they travelled. If His Majesty were 
moving towards France via Southampton, he could spend a day in the New 
Forest (where Rufus met his death from a hunting-arrow). If he were moving 
westwards from Chester, he might enjoy himself in the Wirral, one of the wildest 
of his woodlands, now unhappily a grimy manufacturing suburb of Liverpool on 
the other side of the Mersey. 

Space forbids a prolonged discussion of the ‘curious learning’ connected with 
English and French forest legislation, but a brief statement of some facts of the 
Law of the Forest is necessary if we are to understand some of the aims and ideals 
of a mediaeval sporting gentleman and the way in which he hunted. The Forest 
Law is now obsolete, but it is full of lessons and provisions which modern legis- 
latures and game commissions would do well to heed. 

An English royal forest (English forest procedure is more accessible than the 
French) and those who dwelt in it were not under the jurisdiction of the common 
law but of the Law of the Forest. Those who entered the area of the Forest, and 
‘squatted’ or poached, or even collected faggots without formal permission, could 
be arraigned before a royal justice for punishment, and history shows that short 


1 Master of Game, ed. Wm. A. and F. Baillie-Grohman (London, 1909). 
* Turbervile, Booke of Hunting, pp. 127-129, 132-135, shows us that there was a French and an 
English method of ‘breaking’ (cutting up) the deer. The English method may date from pre-Conquest 
‘ days. 
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shrift was given by the king’s justices to the poacher and anyone guilty of major 
infractions of Forest Law. The Law of the Forest was administered by a legal 
machinery set up for that particular purpose, at the head of which was the court 
of the Lord Justice in Eyre (Circuit) of the Forest.! Since all royal forests were 
part of the king’s demesne, they were to be enjoyed by the king alone, though 
he could grant to a subject (generally a great landowner) exercise of the privileges 
of Forest in a particular district. By this means adequate local policing, of which 
all forests were sorely in need, was assured. 

Those who have read anywhere in the early legal literature of England are 
often confused by the vague phrases ‘beasts of the forest’ or ‘venery’ [red deer, 
boar, wolf], ‘beasts of the chase’ [fallow deer, roe deer, marten, fox], and ‘beasts 
of warren’ [badger, rabbit]. Distinctions between these classes are vague; we 
find fallow deer living in royal forests, and it is almost needless to say that the 
open ground in many a royal forest contained many a warren of rabbits. The 
terms probably mean no more than the fact that certain animals were hunted in 
one way, and certain others in another, and that the illegal slaughter of a ‘beast 
of the forest’ (since it occupied a higher ‘hunting category’) brought upon its 
perpetrator a severer legal penalty than he would have received had he slain a 
‘beast of the chase.’ Animals, however, were not the only things protected by 
Forest Law; all trees and foliage, all turf and shrubbery were likewise royal 
property. All use of Forest land for grazing or pasturage, without due legal war- 
rant, was also forbidden. 

The comments of the classic English historians of the nineteenth century upon 
the Laws of the Forest are well known. They were a restriction upon individual 
liberty, a denial of fundamental human rights: for democracy has until recent 
years held that any citizen had a right to carry any murderous weapon and to 
discharge it against any wild creature that he saw. We are asked to feel outraged 
at the cruelty which William 1 and Henry mu showed when they extended forest 
area by evicting those who lived on land that they desired to include within the 
forest, and at the mutilation and execution of those convicted of purposive illegal 
deer-slaying. 

Evictions and mutilations are not pleasant things to dwell upon, yet we have 
the modern practice of eminent domain, and it is difficult to say whether civiliza- 
tion has advanced when the twelfth-century man was evicted in order that his 
land might be made into a deer-forest, and the twentieth century man in order 
that his land might be converted into a preserve for freight-cars. In one century 
the evictor was a powerful autocrat; in the other it is frequently a predatory cor- 
poration, which gets the land at a figure far below its real value, and often very 
much further below its sentimental value. But there is more to be said on this 
subject of the creation of a forest demesne. 

Only in recent years have we become cognizant of the fact that forests and the 
wild life in them are in need of protection, if they are to exist at all, and that 
nothing but severe and quick punishment meted out to poachers, game butchers, 


1 For a concise account of Forest Law, see Encycl. Brit. 11th ed., x, 644-645. For more detailed 
treatment consult Select Pleas of the Forest, ed. G. J. Turner, Selden Soc., vol. xu (1901). 
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and ‘timber-hogs’ can preserve them. Education has done and will do much to- 
wards the preservation of flora and fauna, but when the man who plucks off all 
the flowers in a clump of fringed gentian, or tears out all the lilies in a little pond, 
knows that he can be punished as a public pest, we shall add to the law that touch 
of conviction that will prove convincing and persuasive to the vicious and law- 
less members of a community. 

If we have seemed to linger too long over the matter of mediaeval forest ad- 
ministration, it is because we are upon a subject that is worthy of the attention, 
not of mediaevalists only, but of all members of society. We are today much in- 
terested in the conservation of wild life and natural resources. We believe that 
we owe to our posterity the duty of leaving a heritage of green leaves, colored 
flowers, and of happy bird and animal life: for these things belong to all men, a 
heritage left them by their country and their forbears. To bring about this con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished, we have had to create reservations and pre- 
serves, where wild life can flourish in the surroundings it needs and loves. 

Now mediaeval administrators were aware of just this problem, and though 
their forms of government gave a somewhat aristocratic slant to their thoughts 
on conservation, yet they saw some things very clearly. It would, indeed, be 
foolish to suppose that kings and noblemen of Plantagenet or Valois days were 
actuated in their framing and execution of the forest laws by any solicitude that 
succeeding generations of their vassals and subjects might enjoy hunting and the 
sight of wild animals at home, or that they would have found themselves in en- 
tire agreement with some members of the Audubon Society, yet I believe that 
they had a deeper insight into the problem of conservation and its social implica- 
tions than we have today, and I shall ask my readers to think over the following 
considerations. 

1. If we remember the songs and stories of childhood days, the poems of Mor- 
ris, the novels of Sir Walter Scott, we recognize that mediaeval hunting was 
much more of a community affair than is the pursuit of deer today in Scotland 
or North America. Where game is preserved today, it is preserved for the en- 
joyment of the possessor and a few of his friends, but in earlier centuries the 
tenantry and inhabitants of the countryside took part in the chase. Words- 
worth’s lines allow us to understand the ‘community character’ (if the phrase be 
forgiven) of the mediaeval hunt: 

Up, Timothy, up with your staff and away! 
Not a soul in the village this morning will stay; 


The hare has just started from Hamilton’s grounds, 
And Skiddaw is glad with the cry of the hounds. 


It is true that members of the lower strata took no very conspicuous part in the 
hunt, but at least they were there and enjoying themselves, and there is a certain 
democratic spirit in the hunting-field that levels barriers of class and degree and 
acclaims efficiency and worth. The boy who began as a beater may soon have 
won to a position as dog-varlet or chasse-chien, and thence on to huntsman. 
Hunting was then what English fox-hunting is today, a social affair, but it in- 
cluded many more strata of society and filled a larger social need than at the 
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present day. Those who had horns blew them, says the author of Sir Gawain 
and the Green Knight, those who had none shouted and whooped. In the hunting 
field, as in the organization of mediaeval society, each one had his place.! 

2. It is possible, I think, for us to recognize that those who administered the 
Forest Law saw one thing very clearly — a thing that we have just begun to 
rediscover. One who reads the records of the Forest Courts is struck by the fre- 
quency of cases involving illegal timber-cutting or faggot-gathering. Such cases 
seem so trivial and petty today; the offences are minor ones, and the harm in- 
curred by the king seems non-existent. Yet there is a real raison d’étre for such 
proceedings. If wild animals are to be preserved, they can be preserved only in 
their natural surroundings — with the food, shelter, and drinking-pools that 
they know unspoiled and undiminished, and with their natural enemies as well.” 
To cut down a copse is to deprive the deer of their shelter, to expose them to dis- 
ease-carrying flies; to fish out a pool or river is to scare them from their drinking 
place; to burn pasture-land is to deprive them of grazing-ground, and all these 
things tend to impair their condition and diminish their numbers. And to this 
cardinal principle of proper game preservation mentioned above this important 
corollary may be added. The mediaeval landowner knew that hunting at certain 
periods of the year was good for his deer and boar; it kept them fit, and elimi- 
nated the diseased, and in the case of an old animal brought to an end an exist- 
ence which in later years younger rivals and failing strength would have rendered 
miserable. In the middle ages, despite all the hunting and the large bags, the game 
never failed. With deforestation and the passing away of mediaeval hunting 
methods, wolf, bear and boar became extinct, and the numbers of the deer di- 
minished. 

Whatever the social and economic effects of afforestation might be in other 
departments of life, it is not too much to claim that mediaeval administrators of 
France and England had solved the problem of conservation which confronts us 
today — unsolved. Furthermore, the best minds of our time have found no solu- 
tion other than theirs: the creation of extensive reserves under strict protection, 
and sharp punishment for all who violate the protective laws. It is well to re- 
member also that in days when the area of a country under cultivation was very 
much less than it is today, the creation of a royal forest could hardly have di- 
verted from agricultural use land that was needed for that purpose. The severity 
of the Forest Laws is to be regretted, but it is not unreasonable to suppose 
that they were an effective instrument used by Norman and Plantagenet kings 


1 When we see the statement that mediaeval autocrats rode roughly over the crops of their un- 
fortunate serfs and villeins, we must remember that there were far fewer cultivated fields in France 
and England than there are today, so that hunting was much less destructive than it would appear 
to be. We might ask ourselves, too, whether it is likely that a landlord would ride over the crop 
which was an essential part of his revenue! 

* That the statement last made is true, may be seen by discoveries made in grouse preservation 
during modern times. Since the peregrine falcon was known to be a grouse-killer, it was shot off ruth- 
lessly from moors in northern counties of England. With the diminution of its numbers, the ‘grouse- 
disease’ became more virulent. It was found that the falcon accounted for the older and weaker birds 
who were more liable to be carriers and spreaders of the disease. 
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to convince the English that they were under a strong central government and 
to restrain the quarrelsome and unruly inhabitants of a particular countryside. 

It is a truism to say that the social history of a people embraces all its life, 
so that economic or political change has a repercussion that is felt in many other 
channels of a people’s activity. So with hunting. The growth cf cities and the 
rising power of local landowners led to important victories over the royal power. 
Pressure from town and county upon an embarrassed king led to disafforestation 
of many of the royal woodlands, and their consequent administration by officers of 
the civil law. The presence of brigands in the royal forests, who snapped their 
fingers at the county sheriff, made disafforestation an expedient measure popular 
with the people, if not with the king, and where the forests and the Forest Law 
went, the game was not long in following. The rising tide of population submerged 
wild and wooded districts, and the felling of timber and the cutting through of 
lanes made the country more open. Deer and wild boar disappeared, while the 
sneaking habits of the fox enabled him to preserve his race and finally to attain 
the position he now holds (in the middle ages vulpicide was praiseworthy, for 
Reynard was regarded as vermin.) Such changes in the extent and character of 
the hunting terrain were destined to produce important changes in the methods 
of hunting, and it is upon these that we must briefly comment. Since woodlands 
were disappearing, and open pasture land and ‘plough’ taking their place, faster 
horses and faster hounds were needed: hence the evolution of the modern ‘hunter’ 
and foxhound. Both animals were now bred for speed. The hunting hound of 
mediaeval France and England was a different animal from the English foxhound 
or harrier of today, though in France it is possible that the change in configura- 
tion and habits has not been so marked. The foxhound of the Shires is a much 
faster animal than the hound that hunted in John of Gaunt’s pack or that of Sir 
Bercilak de Hautdesert in Sir Gawain and the Green Knight. 

Authorities seem fairly certain that the scenting-hound of the middle ages in 
England was the so-called Old Southern Hound, or an animal closely allied to 
his type. This beast was tall, with a deep and broad chest, pendulous lips and 
eyes deeply set, large long ears, hanging very low, and a broad nose having 
large moist nostrils. The voice was deep, full and sonorous: ‘bell-like’ is the word 
used by some writers. The general color varied, but many were of a black or 
brownish black hue, which passed into tan about the muzzle and inside the limbs.' 
Authorities who are best qualified to judge seem quite certain that the hounds 
depicted in Shakespeare’s famous description of the dogs of Theseus are Southern 
Hounds: 


My hounds are bred out of the Spartan kind, 
So flew’d, so sanded, and their heads are hung 


1H. A. Bryden, Hare-Hunting and Harriers (London, 1903), p. 61, is ‘inclined to think that the 
old Southern hound ran in many colors, black and tan, red, the varied coloration which we now at- 
tribute to foxhounds, blue mottle, badger pie, hare pie, pure white, and even slate color,’ though he 
informs us that authorities are at variance upon this matter, some asserting that black and tan was 
the original coloration, and others holding out for blue mottle. Master of Game (p. 105) tells us that 
‘the best hue of running hounds and most common for to be good, is called brown tan.’ This state- 
ment supports the views of the ‘black and tan’ school. 
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With ears that sweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-knee’d, and dew-lapp’d, like Thessalian bulls; 
Slow in pursuit, but match’d in mouth like bells, 
Each under each.! 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, tv, i. 


The animal was a slow goer, and lacked the dash of the modern foxhound. In 
Gawain and the Green Knight, where it is reasonably certain that the beast (or 
one very nearly allied him) was used, it took all day to finish off the boar, and, 
despite an early start, it was ‘nigh night’ before the fox, the quarry on the suc- 
ceeding day, was finished off. Modern hounds would settle their fox much more 
rapidly. Yet if the mediaeval hound was slower than his modern brother, his 
nose was truer and his voice more musical. He was a more persistent workman, 
and suffered less from temperament than the modern foxhound or harrier. He 
would ‘fuss’ and pore over a scent for a long time, but he worked it out for him- 
self, and needed less assistance from huntsmen or whips than his descendant 
does. In the days of Gaston Phoebus, contrary to modern practice, less emphasis 
was placed on the horse and more on the hound.” 

Another dog deserves brief notice — the greyhound. His ancestry is a long 
one, for in Egyptian carving and on Greek vases dogs with all his salient points 
are visible. He appears also, nearly always collared, in illuminated manuscripts, 
in armorial bearings, on cathedral capitals, and gargoyle-sculpture. Greyhounds 
hunt, as is well known, by sight and not by scent, and this characteristic helped 
to determine the form of mediaeval hunting. The day’s sport had to be carefully 
mapped out beforehand, so that there was a pretty well-defined idea of the 
country to be hunted over and the game within it. The terrain known and the 
direction the hunt was to take, the fewterers or greyhound-holders, each with 
three, less often two, greyhounds on leash, proceeded to their appointed stations 
or trysters. Often each tryster held a bowman or two, and a chasse-chien with a 
brace of raches or scenting-hounds. The game roused by the hounds of the pack 
(chiens courants) was then driven past the tryster, whence the fast greyhounds 
were loosed, for deer found little difficulty in getting a start on the slow-going 
hunting hounds who were toiling in the rear. The system of trysters rendered oc- 
casional arbalest, or bow shots possible, and afforded also, if the day were far 
spent, the possibility of releasing fresh chiens courants to take the place of hounds 
that were run out. If the existence of the tryster-system seem unsportsmanlike, 
it must be remembered that the slowness of the mediaeval scenting-hound made 
it necessary. Unless a very early start were made, night might have come on be- 


1 Both T. H. G., ‘Shakespeare as Sportsman,’ Baily’s Magazine, xxu1 (1872), 151, and J. B. 
Thomas, Hounds and Hunting through the Ages (New York, 1928), p. 52, believe that Shakespeare’s 
lines describe the Southern Hound. 

? The author has not yet studied sufficiently mediaeval manuals of hippology and equitation to 
enable him to identify the breed or type of horse used by huntsmen of the time. The animal in use 
was, of course, not the war-horse or destrier but a lighter (and probably faster) beast. Cf. Gaw. and 
the Gr. Knight, |. 1464: “The lord on a light horse gallops after him.’ But line 1138 of the same poem 
may offer some indication that a different kind of horse was also used: ‘He with his men on high 
horses were.’ 
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fore the pack could of itself have brought the game to bay. In Sir Gawain and the 
Green Knight, the fox succeeds in eluding completely tryster and pack together, 
and is slain only by a lucky chance. The greyhound was necessary to add that 
touch of speed that prevented the mediaeval hunt from degenerating into a prob- 
lem of research.! 

The packs of the moyen age were mixed ones, i.e. the hounds were not all of 
one size or breed. Small dogs called kennets, a small harrier, or a beagle, or else 
some hound nearly allied to the last, ran with the larger hounds. Their smaller 
size and lower build made them run closer to ground, and hence enabled them 
to catch the scent more easily than was possible for a dog with longer legs. In 
the romance last cited it is a kennet who picks up the scent of the wily fox after 
the other hounds have lost it, and the other hounds, the poet tells us, rush to him 
and ‘run forth in a rabble’ under his correct guidance. The last statement enables 
us to state positively that the hounds who accepted the kennet’s lead were not 
of the breed known as Talbot, for the Talbot was a bloodhound, and blood- 
hounds never ‘take suggestions’ from other dogs, but work out the line by them- 
selves for themselves. 

Another mediaeval hound frequently mentioned was the alan or alaunt. It is, 
quite probably, a near relative of the modern Great Dane or German boarhound. 
Resemblance to the last named species is indicated by what Master of Game says 
of their shape and coloration.’ It was a powerful, aggressive beast, and held 
‘faster of his biting than can three greyhounds the best any man can find.’ 
Their chief réle was played in boar-hunting, always a sanguinary sport and 
most destructive to a good pack. When the boar took refuge in a thick wood, 
and running hounds were unable to make him come out, alaunts were loosed, 
and ‘if they be slain by the wild boar . . . it is not very great loss.’ 

But we must cease our inspection of the kennel and pass on to new matter. 
One who reads an Old French or Middle English romance is sometimes at a loss 
to understand some practice of the chase, and thinks that old-fashioned hunting 
was woefully ridden by etiquette and a foolish set of conventions. One of the most 
difficult matters of hunting etiquette is that governing the music. Treatises of 
the time seem needlessly prolix about how many blasts of the horn should 
precede or follow each particular event of the hunting field or the order in which 
the several steps in cutting up the game should occur. Such procedure as the 
following seems only the patter of a hunting ritualist: 


One of the Berners should encorne him, that is to say turn his horns earthwards and the 
throat upwards, and slit the skin of the throat all along the neck, and cut labelles on 
either side of the skin, the which shall hang still upon the head, for this belongeth to an 
hart slain with strength, and else not.* 


1 When we speak of greyhounds, we must make the term broad enough to include not only the 
smooth-coated Italian type, but also a type represented by the Scottish or Irish deerhound, thin, it is 
true, but rangy, fierce and shaggy. This powerful beast was called levrier d’ attache, while the smaller 
smooth-coated dog was called petit levrier pour liewre. The deerhound in Scott’s Talisman is a levrier 
d’ attache. 

2 For a study of the alaunt see A. S. Cook, “The Last Months of Chaucer’s Earliest Patron,’ 
Conn. Acad. of Arts and Sciences, xx1, Appendix B, 128-140. 

3 Master of Game, p. 174. 
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But before we issue wholesale condemnation, we must remember two things. 
All successful hunting depends in the last analysis upon how well trained the 
hounds are, and upon the codperation of the hunters and their thorough ac- 
quaintance with their job. 

On any hunt, there is a natural tendency for hounds to scatter, and they can 
be kept together only by calls that they recognize, or by hunting music with 
which they are familiar. Thus we find that after the death of the stag two ‘bays’ 
were held. One occurred early in the process of cutting up the deer, and another 
after the head was separated from the shoulders and the skin flayed off. At each 
of these occasions, the mort was blown, hunters hallooed, and the hounds, having 
previously been made to keep silence, were encouraged to bay. After the baying 
had lasted long enough in the opinion of the chief huntsman, the hounds were 
allowed a dole of meat. Two purposes were fulfilled by the observance of this 
convention. First and foremost, it is a well-known fact that unless some sort of 
reward of meat be given hounds that have successfully run down their quarry, 
the discipline of the pack will disintegrate; second, it is absolutely necessary to 
teach hounds to recognize the notes of the horn and the voice of the huntsman. 
If they were made to keep silence until they heard a particular blast and a well- 
known voice, and afterwards rewarded for baying, an essential part of their 
training had been given. 

But the music of the hunting-horn was not solely for the training and discipline 
of the hounds, but for the guidance of the hunters as well. If, as might easily 
happen, a hunter were lost, the note of the forlonge (Fr. fort loin) upon his bugle 
indicated his unhappy state, and brought from his more fortunate companions 
the answering note of the perfit (parfait). If he were out of sight of pack and 
huntsman, and were fortunate enough to ‘view,’ he could bring the pack up to 
the line by blowing the notes appropriate to the ‘view.’ On the return from the 
hunt, the intermittent blowing of the prise informed the denizens of the castle 
of the successful day and helped to bring in gentlemen who had been lost, either 
through their horses’ fault or their own. 

Upon the character of the hunting-music it is not easy to reach definite con- 
clusions.! Baillie-Grohman tells us that ‘the differences in the signals were occa- 
sioned by the length of the sound or note, and the intervals between each. Twici 
expresses these notes in syllables, such as trout, trout, trourourout.”? The unit of 
time was the mote or moot, a single note which might be sounded long or short. 
It is clear that on the basis of the mote a large number of calls might be com- 
posed. Any such elaborate repertoire has disappeared from English hunting, 
but in France, where stag-hunting is still carried on with something in its former 
grace and style, it is possible that some of the early calls may linger still, or have 
suffered only slight modification from the passage of the years.’ 


1 T have been unable to consult the treatise on hunting music by Hardouin de Fontaines Guerin. 
The note on Hunting Music in Baillie-Grohman’s Master of Game is vague, probably of necessity. 

? Master of Game, p. 232. 

3 If the music of the hunting-horns in Wagnerian opera be a correct rendition of the mediaeval 
notes, time has robbed us of a body of very lovely music. 
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This survey of the hunting-craft of the middle ages has, of course, left many 
matters of interest untouched, and has avoided much that has puzzled the 
author and his betters. The information given is at hand in the manuals of the 
‘gentle craft,’ and a study of them will repay the studier in new knowledge and 
increased pleasure. Unsolved problems in English, French, and German ety- 
mology await the philologist; clearer knowledge of many a romance or treatise is 
to be gained by the scholar who will approach it from the ‘sporting angle.’ 

But the philologist and scholar are far from being the only ones to be benefited 
by a knowledge of the sporting days and ways of our forefathers. The dry bones 
of mediaeval sport lie in the formal treatises that describe its ways, but between 
the lines of manuscript and black-letter the spirit quickeneth and the dead bones 
live again. Certain views and practices of the great mediaeval sportsmen cannot 
fail to impress us with the soundness of their views on sport. Today the emphasis 
in hunting is on speed: we hunt to ride; our fathers rode to hunt. We appear at 
the meet to gallop across country; our fathers to watch hounds work out the 
scent; to encourage and develop canine intelligence; to pit the endurance, in- 
stinct, and knowledge of the hound against the ferocity of the boar, against the 
craft and ruses of the hart. Indeed we have gone so far astray as to breed fox- 
hound and harrier for show purposes. The hound of the middle ages was for use. 
It would have been strange for the mediaeval venator to have thought of wolf- 
hounds without thinking of wolves, of deerhounds without thinking of deer. 
Our fathers protected the game to hunt it; we do not protect it, and are reduced 
to the necessity of pursuing anise-seed bags! If we are coming to a realization of 
the importance of conservation, we are only finding out what our fathers knew. 
With all the advances in biological science, there is a vast ignorance of the life- 
histories and habits of the fauna that we see every day. It might not be difficult 
to show that Albertus Magnus, in all probability a ‘closet-naturalist,’ was a 
keener observer of the birds and animals about him than many a modern 
professor of biology. We cannot teach our grandmother to suck eggs. 

But enough of criticism of the state of present day sport! Perhaps the habit is 
caught from the mediaeval authors themselves, for Gaston de Foix lamented that 
the hounds of his time were so inferior to those of yesteryear. One good and 
perfect gift the sportsmen of time long past formulated and transmitted to their 
children — the idea of the ‘sporting code,’ the idea that the game has certain 
rights, that certain things ‘are not done.’ The fawning hind or doe is to be guarded 
and protected by the very men who hunt her during the open season. 


For the free lord had forbidden in fermaison time 
That there should no man move to the male deer, 


says the author of Sir Gawain and the Green Knight, and ‘free’ means ‘open- 
handed, generous.’ Where does this idea of sportsmanship come from? Not, it 
would seem, from classic antiquity: Greek and Latin literature do not abound in 
instances of athletic sportsmanship; indeed, the ‘tramp athlete’ seems quite 
frequently to turn up in the pagan world. It remained for the middle ages to unite 
the chivalric ideal to the sports of the hunting field, and the echo of the mediaeval 
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bugle-horn can be faintly heard today on our links, on the tennis-court and in the 
football stadia that stretch from Soldiers Field to the Pacific. 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. 





CONSOLATIO PHILOSOPHIAE, IV, m. vi, 23-24 
By HOWARD ROLLIN PATCH 


In THE sixth poem of Book tv of the Consolatio Boethius celebrates again the 
Love that rules the sun and the other stars. This is one of at least five poems! 
in which he treats of the concord of the universe, a theme expressed in the first 
line of the hymn that is central in this group: ‘O qui perpetua mundum ratione 
gubernas’ (111, m. ix). No meaningless repetition runs through the verses; 1, 
m. v, and Iv, m. vi, tell of the control of the universe by Divine law; 11, m. ix, 
describes creation somewhat in the manner of Plato’s Timaeus; and 1, m. viii, 
speaks again of Divine law and peace, and the possibility of discord, which, in 
spite of such guidance and control, appears among men according to v, m. iii. 
In all of them the problem of law raises the question of how the universe is really 
constituted, and thus Platonic influence is directly or indirectly evident.? In 1v, 
m. vi, the concord of the elements appears, as Empedocles might have observed, 
in the alternus amor (16-18), and one passage in particular seems to echo the 
Timaeus: 

Haec concordia temperat aequis 

Elementa modis, ut pugnantia 

Vicibus cedant umida siccis 

Tungantque fidem frigora flammis, 

Pendulus ignis surgat in altum 


Terraeque graues pondere sidant. 
(19-24) 


The last two lines indeed contain a formula which at first sight may appear to 
recall a passage in the Greek almost verbally. On the other hand, a certain type 
of critic may be tempted to set aside any resemblance of that sort as entirely 


1 Cons. Philos., 1, m. v (a hymn); 1, m. viii; 111, m. ix (a hymn); Iv, m. vi; v, m. iii. Cf. also m1, 
mM. ii; Iv, m. v; and v, m. i. Dr F. Klingner in De Boethii Cons. Philos. (Berlin, 1921), p. 89, compares 
Iv, m. vi, with 1, m. v, urging: ‘etiam ex totidem uersibus eiusdem generis compositum cum eo 
firmissime coniunctum est.’ But the whole group goes together, as Dr Klingner’s own study indicates: 
(p. 90) he also draws attention to 1, m. viii; (p. 95) discussing v, m. iii, he refers to 1, m. v, and rv, 
m. vi; discussing 1, m. v, he refers (p. 5) to 1, m. viii. One may regard 111, m. ix, as the keystone of 
the arch; it was justly famous in the Middle Ages, with a special commentary on it by Adelbold of 
Utrecht and another remarkable one by Bruno of Corvey who attempted to show that it was hereti- 
cal. 1, m. v, was set to music as early as the ninth cent. See E. de Coussemaker, Histoire de ! Harmonie 
an M.A. (Paris, 1852), pp. 100-102. 

? This is noted by Dr Klingner in connection with the individual poems: (11, m. ix) pp. 38 ff.; 
(tv, m. vi) p. 89, n. 5. Cf. Fortescue and Smith, De Cons. Philos. (London, 1925), pp. 81 ff. Vallinus 
in his Notae (Cons. Philos., Lugd. Batav., 1656), p. 50, observes of m1, m. ix, that the verses ‘sunt 
enim ueluti quaedam écrous primae partis Timaei:’ Klingner gives good reasons for qualifying this 
suggestion. 
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casual — as, in fact, a coincidence in a natural illustration of the point being 
made. But it happens that these lines do not stand alone either in Boethius or 
elsewhere. They definitely revive the issues of a long and elaborate controversy, 
and it is seldom that a few phrases have a richer history. It is fascinating to 
watch the variations in the tradition of any literary figure, such as that which 
lies behind Dante’s bleeding thicket or Tennyson’s verses on ‘sorrow’s crown of 
sorrow.’ But in this case the implications gathered in our search are philosophi- 
cal as well as literary, and have importance with regard to some of the most fund- 
amental problems debated by mankind. The history of this formula, then, gives 
us what in musical terms is something like Bach’s Air for the G-string, even if full 
and proper notation is lacking in the present attempt to set it forth. 


I 


Among the pre-Socratic philosophers, as it is well known, one after another 
of the elements was regarded in terms fairly close to that of the Divine Principle. 
Thales held that water was the Source of all;! Anaximenes believed that air was 
God; Pythagoras found the One in the sphere of fire.2 According to Heraclitus 
God is fire,* and later the Stoics worshipped this particular element. It was a 
brief step to the belief that the stuff of souls in general is fire, and that in death 
souls merely ascend to their proper sphere or to the planets (whose essence is 
similar). This step, which had important consequences for later philosophy and 
literature, it is quite likely that Plato made easier.‘ 

In the Timaeus he discussed inevitably the question of the four elements. Here 
we may resume not only those parts of the work which are relevant just now but 
also those which may have been in the mind of Boethius when he was writing 
Iv, m. vi of the Consolatio. In the first place, we are told that the Creator is 
good and in creation desired that all things should be as like Himself as possible 
(29 E...30 B). He found the universe in a state of discordant and disorderly 
motion, and brought it into order, constructing reason within its soul and putting 


1 Perhaps this interpretation inclines too much to the theistic. The views of these philosophers 
are still a matter of dispute, in which opinion ranges from the older position represented in Zeller’s 
Philosophie der Griechen, etc. (Leipzig, 1876), 1, pp. 168 ff. to that found in Hack’s God in Greek 
Philosophy to the Time of Socrates (Princeton, 1931). 

2 Cf. St Augustine in Confess. x, vi and Civ. Dei vm, ii and v; and Firmicus, De Errore, ed. K. 
Ziegler (Leipzig, 1907), p. 3. 

3 Quoted by Aristotle in De Anima, 405*. Cf. Diog. Laertius, rx, 1. See E. V. Arnold, Roman 
Stoicism (Cambridge, 1911), pp. 35 and 243; and Hack, op. cit., p. 77. 

4 Cf. Democritus according to Aristotle’s De Anima, 404%, and Heraclitus — see Hack, op. cit., 
pp. 78-79; and Arnold, op. cit., p. 243. For later references cf. Ennius, Epicharmus, frgt. iii-iv 
(Carminum Reliq., ed. Miiller, Petropoli, 1884, p. 77); Vergil, Aen. vi, 730 ff. (note the context); 
Cicero, Somn. Scip., ed. Miiller (Leipzig, 1878), Scripta . . . Omnia, pt. iv, vol. 1, pp. 372 f., De 
Re Publ., v1, cap. 15; Macrobius, Com. Somn. Scip., 1, xiv (ed. F. Eyssenhardt, Leipzig, 1868), pp. 
527 ff.; Tertullian, ed. Migne’s Patr. Lat., 1, 19; Dion. Areop., Coel. Hier., xv, ii; Boethius, Cons. 
Philos., 11, m. ix, 21, and the material in Vallinus, Notae, pp. 64-65 and Klingner’s De Boethii Cons. 
Philos., pp. 49 ff. For Plato, cf. Timaeus 42 B and Philebus 29 C. Also consult my note in SpecuLuM 
Iv (1929), pp. 68f., n.3. For the possibility of antecedents in Orphism and among the Pythagoreans, 
see E. Rohde, Psyche, etc. (trans. Hillis, London, 1925), p. 345 and n. 76. 
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the soul into its body . . . In constructing the body He made it of fire and earth 
(31 B), and between fire and earth He set water and air: 57 rep rip mpds dépa, 
Toro dépa mpos bowp, kal Sr dip pds bdwp, biwp rpds yav ... (32 B) Plato then 
treats in detail of the form of the universe, of fixing the soul within it, of its 
motion, and of Time coming into existence. For the purposes of Time the sun 
and moon and the five planets came into being; and the Timaeus describes the 
formation of their orbits, and considers their relative velocity.! The Creator, we 
are told, made next the creatures that inhabit the various elements: 70d péy 
oty Oelov tiv mrelorny lé€éav éx mupds awapyafero (referring to the fixed stars 
in their sphere, 40 A) .. . ‘And when he had compounded the whole, he por- 
tioned off souls equal in number to the stars and distributed a soul to each 
star .. .”? He created man with natural passions, and ‘he who lived well through- 
out his allotted time should be conveyed once more to a habitation in his kindred 
star, and there should enjoy a blissful and congenial life . . .”* Later we learn 
of the relation of the elements, one to another, and of their essential nature; 
and, in a way, of their yielding to one another (59-61). 

At this point Plato takes up the nature of the concepts heavy and light, at 
first pointing out in these terms the implication of two regions, one ‘above’ and 
one ‘below,’ and showing that such an idea is erroneous. Since the form of the 
universe is spherical, there is only what is outermost contrasted with the center 
(62 C ff.). The explanation of weight is really to be found in the fact that ele- 
ments merely seek their own proper region, the quantity of each element deter- 
mining its weight in its motion toward its own sphere. According to this plan, 
if a man were to stand in the sphere of fire, and there were to weigh portions of 
fire, the smaller portion could be forced from the sphere more easily than the 
larger. So too standing on earth and taking up earthy substances, @xoue els 
Gvouoov dépa BiG kal mapa diow, dudorepa rod Evyyevods avrexduera ... (63 C) 
The Timaeus then goes on to raise other questions, those connected with the 
senses, and, reminding us that God created order out of disorder (69 B-C), Plato 
presents a detailed account of the creation of man. 

The present outline, however sketchy and in part perhaps arbitrary in its 
emphasis or selection, nevertheless offers, I think fairly enough, what one might 
recall of the work in so far as it deals with the concord of the universe. In this 
respect its similarity as a context for the discussion of the four elements to that 
of the Consolatio 1v, m. vi, is obvious. But the easy contrast between earth and 
fire, implicit in the argument regarding weight, is not used as a rhetorical device. 
We must rest content with the fact that the poem of Boethius is, like the others 
of the group considered as a whole, only generally Platonic. It happens, however, 
that the passage in the Timaeus regarding weight attracted the special attention 
of Aristotle, who in De Caelo deals with the same problem. 


? The figure of the choric dance (40 C) appears again in Plotinus. See Specuum Iv, p. 70 and note 
2, and Proclus, In Pl. Prim. Alcib. (ed. Cousin, Opera Inedita, Paris, 1864), col. 329, 21 ff. 

* Trans. R. D. Archer-Hind, The Timaeus of Plato (London, 1888), pp. 141 and 143. 

* Ibid., p. 145. In the case of failure, the soul’s second incarnation should be in the nature of a 
woman; his third in that of a beast; etc. 
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Writing of the earth, its shape and motion, he argues that ‘It is not of the 
nature of water, any more than of earth, to stay in mid-air: it must have some- 
thing to rest upon.” Why does fire move upward? not because of the motion of 
the earth: that does not determine heavy and light. Fire and other light things 
by their very nature move to the extremity of the area which contains the center. 
‘If it is the nature of earth, as observation shows, to move from any point to the 
centre, as of fire contrariwise to move from the centre to the extremity, it is 
impossible that any portion of earth should move away from the centre except 
by constraint.’ (296) Everything has a natural movement upward or downward. 
(300*) Thus in a preliminary reference he gives weight an absolute significance, 
and in Book rv he considers specifically the argument in the Timaeus. The point 
is not that the elements seek out their proper habitation: “The facts are that fire 
is always light and moves upward,’ he insists, ‘while earth and all earthy things 
move downwards or towards the centre’... . viv yap 76 ev Tip adel Koddor Kai 
dvw dépera, } 5 yi Kal Ta yenpd TavTa KaTw Kai pds 7d péoov (308"). In the last 
analysis* Aristotle’s refutation is only a categorical statement to the contrary, 
to which, it may be argued, the assumption of a proper region for every element 
exposed Plato’s argument. 

In such an obstinate position, however, Aristotle is joined by Theophrastus, 
who like a good disciple deals somewhat ironically with the question.* With them 
both, accordingly, weight in itself is a prime reality, and characteristically Aris- 
totle makes of the contrast between earth and fire the kind of rhetorical formula 
with which we are familiar. Thus in De Generatione et Corruptione, after discuss- 
ing the four qualities of hot, cold, moist and dry, he turns to the elements: 
Top pev yap kal &np tod mpds Tov Spov hepopevov- yH 5é Kal tdwp Tov mpds 7d pécoV 
(330°). In the Physics, after denying that there is a void separate from 
bodies, he introduces the phrase with regard to the condition of locomotion: 
oloy T@ Tupi pev dvw TH Se yh KaTw Kal mpds 7d péoov (214°). He brings it even into 
moral considerations: one cannot alter natural tendencies make a stone habitu- 
ally rise or a flame habitually go downwards.* 

From Aristotle, doubtless, the idea was transmitted to the Stoics, who in- 
troduce a special modification of their own. For them the earth is the lowest of 
the elements and the grossest; and then in the scale of things comes water, then 
air, and then fire. A constant interchange among them maintains the unity of 
the universe; the two grosser elements tend by nature downward, as air and fire 
tend upward. To quote Chrysippus indirectly: 

1 Trans. J. L. Stocks (Oxford, 1922), 294°. 

2 He discusses the relative weight of the elements, and attempts to dispose of Plato’s theory of 
weight on the ground that ‘heavy’ and ‘light’ are absolute terms, and ‘up’ and ‘down’ are ‘fixed’ 
directions. For analysis and criticism see Taylor’s Commentary on Plato’s Timaeus (Oxford, 1928), 
pp. 441 ff., and G. M. Stratton, Theophrastus, etc. (London and New York, [1917], pp. 213-221), 
quoting further notes from Taylor. We need not here enter further into the argument or discuss the 
shortcomings of Aristotle’s objections. 

3 Stratton, op. cit., pp. 146 ff., with a reductio almost ad absurdum: dore obx adds 4 yi Kai 76 
ip tort 7d pev Bapd 7d dé Kodpor, GAN’ éxdrepov mpds Tov réwov .... See p. 46 for Stratton’s sum- 
mary: ‘. . . lightness and heaviness . . . have an existence that is absolute.’ 

4 Nicom. Ethics, u, 1, 2 (1103*). 
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dio yap imoxepéerwv Bapéwr, yijs Kal bdaTos, dio bé Kobpwv. mupds kai depos, THY TOUTwWY 
ciyxpaow aitiay evar tis ToD mavTds Takews. Gorep yap ei Hv 6 KOouos Bapis KaTw ay 
édépero, ob ws, el Kal Kovos, Gvw. péver b€ 7@ oov Exe 7d Bapd 7H Koidy.' 


The inevitable combination of the theme with the doctrine of immortality ap- 
pears in Cicero’s Tusculan Disputations, where with reference to Pythagoras and 
to Plato, and holding that the earth is at the center of the universe, he continues: 
... terrena et umida suopte nutu et suo pondere ad paris angulos in terram et in mare 
ferantur, reliquae duae partes, una ignea, altera animalis, ut illae superiores in medium 
locum mundi grauitate ferantur et pondere, sic hae rursum rectis lineis in caelestem locum 
sobuolent, siue ipsa natura superiora adpetente, siue quod a grauioribus leuiora natura 
repellantur.? 


Thus souls, being fiery ascend at death: ‘is autem animus, qui, si est horum quat- 
tuor generum, ex quibus omnia constare dicuntur, ex inflammata anima con- 
stat, .. . superiora capessat necesse est.’* Although in these passages we find 
some indication of a proper region for each element, weight is also a definite 
reality, and perhaps here is one origin of the idea that the soul ascends after 
death. At any rate we are now in a position to understand more fully what hap- 
pens to souls according to the Somnium Scipionis. Appropriately enough Lucre- 
tius denies that there can be any center to an infinite universe, and therefore 
maintains that the whole theory of fiery things ascending and earthy things fall- 
ing is mistaken, at least so far as motion to or from a center is concerned.* 


II 


The tradition from Plato, only as modified by Aristotle, thus formed the sub- 
stance of the debate among Classical writers. In the Christian era the Neoplaton- 
ists take up the discussion, basing their argument in the first place on that of 
the Timaeus.® Plotinus, for example, speaking in the second Ennead of the mo- 
tions of the heavenly bodies, discusses how it is that matter contributes to the 
immortality of the cosmos. There is motion in matter, he asserts, but the total 
mass remains unchanged; there is a ceaseless shifting of the particles, but the 
individual elements persist: wip dé df) wey kal raxd 7S ph Bde weve, orep Kai 
Yi TG wh Gvw...® This has, I believe, an Aristotelian sound, though the style is 
that of Neoplatonism. With special reference to Plotinus and to Aristotle as well,’ 
Proclus in his commentary on the Timaeus speaks of the motion of heavenly 


1 J. von Arnim, Stoicorum V eterum Fragmenta, 1 (Leipzig and Berlin), 1923, p. 175, §555, ll. 19-22. 
Cf. also Arnold, Roman Stoicism, p. 180. Note in Chrysippus the formula: . . . cvpBéBnxe 7d rip 
kal tov dépa, xovpérara évra, éri tiv Gvyw dopav Exev riv dpunv... .ete. (Il. 31-33.) 

2 1, xvii, 40. For this and the reference in Lucretius I am indebted to Professor E. K. Rand. No- 
tice also the formula in Ovid, on the subject of thé changes of Time and Age: Metam. xv, 240 ff. 

* I, xviii, 42. Cicero refers to Panaetius of Rhodes (fl. ca. 150 B.C.), a leading Stoic. 

* De Rerum Nat., 1, 1083-1091. The passage is fragmentary. 

5 Note Taylor’s significant statement (Commentary, pp. 2-3) regarding the influence of the 
Timaeus in the Middle Ages. 

° 1, i, 3 (R. Volkmann [Leipzig, 1883], 1, p. 122, 4-5). In n, i, 6, he considers the discussion of 
earth and fire in the Timaeus, and the circular motion of heavenly bodies. 

7 In Pl. Tim. Com. (ed. E. Diehl, 1, Leipzig, 1904), p. 11, ll. 25 and 27. I’, 142, D. 
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bodies, and led perhaps by Plotinus observes incidentally that fire moves to the 
upper region as to its proper place, and earth correspondingly goes downward: 
kal yap éray éml 7d Gvw gépnra 7d rip, ev addoTply Tom@ bv Eri 7d vw Héepera, Kal 
} BaXos éxl 7d KaTW SoabTws .. .! He discusses the bond that unites discordant ele- 
ments, and gives the Platonic account of how the Creator placed water and air 
between earth and fire, drawing the usual contrast: ‘For the celestial fire itself 
is moved with celerity, as is likewise sublunary fire . . . Since therefore, earth is 
contrary to fire, it has contrary powers, viz., grossness, obtuseness, and diffi- 
culty of motion, all which we see are present with it.” If here again appears a 
suggestion of Aristotle, it is only fair to reveal the fact that just a little earlier 
occurs a specific allusion to his discussion of the subject, and on that passage we 
must now dwell for a moment. 

In considering Plato’s theory in the Timaeus, it is possible that Proclus re- 
membered Aristotle’s argument regarding the weight of the elements; and in 
that connection the remarks in De Caelo on the motion of heavenly bodies (which 
is circular and not in a right line) in turn recalled the material in Plotinus. It is 
more likely, however, that Plato’s discussion of the heavenly bodies and their 
motion recalled both Aristotle and Plotinus. In any case it is certain that here 
again we have the two traditions combined. More interesting still is the fact 
that Proclus introduces our formula, not with reference to weight (for his com- 
mentary never apparently reached that part of Plato’s argument), but with refer- 
ence to the motion of celestial bodies and nature’s arrangement of the elements — 
precisely as Boethius does: ‘How likewise did nature arrange them [the elements], 
since they are most remote in their situation from each other? Was it not by per- 
ceiving their contrariety, and that the third was more allied than the last to the 
first? How also did she arrange the motions of them, since fire is most light and 
tends upward, but earth is most heavy and tends downward’?® més 6é xal ai 
Kwhoes atTav; ov TO pev wip Kovddrardyv éott Kal dvwdepés, 7 5€ yj BapuvTarn xal 
xarwoepys;—and he cites the familiar Aristotelian contrast. Thus Neoplatonism 
sometimes brings us back to Aristotle! 

We may now examine some of the special developments following the tradition 
of the theme. Taking a hint perhaps from Cicero with regard to the flight of 
souls, Prudentius has a remarkable application of the idea: 


Si terrea forte uoluntas 
Luteum sapit, et graue captat 


1 Ibid., p. 12, ll. 2-4. For the whole discussion see I’, 142, D-E. 

2 Trans. T. Taylor, The Com. of Proclus on the Timaeus, etc. (London, 1820), 1, p. 419. Cf. 1, p. 
420. The bond of unity is the golden chain of Jupiter; see Diehl, op. cit., 11, p. 24. ll. 25-29. Cf. Prou. 
et Fato (ed. Cousin, Opera Inedita), col. 179, 25-33 (the fatal chain); In Pl. Prim. Alcib. (ibid.), 
col. 325, 22 ff. (the chain of love); and SpecuLuM 1Vv, p. 72, n. 1. 

3 Taylor, op. cit., 1, pp. 417-418. 

4 Diehl, op. cit., 1, p. 38, 24-26; T', 151, A. The specific allusion is as follows: 5 xai @avpdceev av 
tis ToD "AptororéAous év yey Tots repli Kwvnoews Adyots evayTiwrarny TH wupl TWEepévov Tiv viv... ete. 
ibid., pp. 38 f., 31 ff. T, 151, A-B. Cf. also De Prou. et Fato, (ed. Cousin), col. 157, 18-21: ‘Etenim 
quod circulo mouetur circulariter, mobile ens, ex necessitate sic mouetur, sicut ignis ad circumferen- 
tiam, terra autem ad medium.’ This, of course, is Moerbeke’s rendering. Cf. SpecuLum, tv, p. 66. 
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Animus quoque pondere uictus 
Sequitur sua membra deorsum. 
At si generis memor ignei 
Contagia pigra recuset, 

Vehit hospita uiscera secum, 
Pariterque reportat ad astra.’ 


Not unlike this passage are the lines in Gower’s Confessio Amantis regarding the 


soul: 
Bot as the clerkes ous enforme 
That lich to god it hath a forme, 
Thurgh which figure and which liknesse 
The Soule hath many an hyh noblesse 
Appropred to his oghne kinde. 
Bot ofte hir wittes be mad blinde 
Al onliche of this ilke point, 
That hir abydinge is conjoint 
Forth with the bodi forto duelle: 
That on desireth toward helle, 
That other upward to the hevene.? 


On the other hand, a general inheritance appears in Claudian’s De Raptu Pro- 
serpinae, where Proserpine, awaiting her mother, embroiders the story of crea- 
tion into her cloth — the concourse of the atoms, the dwelling of the Father of 
the gods, how Nature ordered elemental chaos, and how everything sprang to 
its proper place: 
semina iustis 

discessere locis: quidquid leue, fertur in altum; 

in medium grauiora cadunt; incanduit aér; 

legit flamma polum.* 


Against such a background as these passages furnish, the figure in the Con- 
fessions of St Augustine appears in its proper light, as the full poetic flowering 
of the contrast. Derived no doubt from something like Cicero’s use of the Stoic 
notion, it is exalted by the very fervor of the Saint’s devotion so that the form 
it assumes here can be described as nothing less than audacious. In his magnifi- 
cent praise of creation and the love of God, Augustine dwells on the theme of 
the peace to be found in God: thither souls naturally ascend. ‘Corpus pondere 
suo nititur ad locum suum. pondus non ad ima tantum est, sed ad locum suum. 
ignis sursum tendit, deorsum lapis. Ponderibus suis aguntur, loca sua petunt.’ 
Oil floats on water, and water sinks below oil. By their weights they are compelled 
to seek their places. ‘Minus ordinata inquieta sunt: ordinantur et quiescunt. 


1 Circa Exequias Defuncti, 25-32. A somewhat similar contrast is found in Proclus regarding 
things under the dominion of Providence and those under the rule of Fate: ‘Duo itaque genera tibi 
intelligantur, haec quidem intellectualia, haec autem sensibilia; et regna duo duorum, Prouidentiae 
quidem sursum intellectualiumque et sensibilium, Fati autem deorsum sensibilium,’ De Prou. et Fato 
(ed. Cousin), col. 157, 33-37. Cf. also col. 162, 21-27; 178, 30-32; etc. The figure runs through the 


essay. 

? vii, 498-505. (The Complete Works of John Gower, ed. G. C. Macaulay, m1, Oxford, 1901, pp. 
246-247.) 

3 i, 250-253. 
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pondus meum amor meus; eo feror, quocumque feror. dono tuo accendimur et 
sursum ferimur; inardescimus et imus . . . igne tuo, igne tuo bono inardescimus 
et imus, quoniam sursum imus ad pacem Hierusalem . . .”' The same idea with 
similar language, more literally expressed for purposes of argument, is found in 
De Civitate Dei, xi, 28. Later in this same work, dealing with the question of how 
the human body can ascend to heaven or attain immortality if it is composed 
of earthy elements, he shows another application of the problem of earth and 
fire.2 His repeated emphasis on the reality of weight would seem to show at least 
an ultimate indebtedness to Aristotle. 


Ill 


We may now turn to Boethius. In at least five places in his works he uses the 
formula of earth and fire: 

1. Trin. ii, 8-9: Physics is concerned with tke forms of bodies, together with 
their constituent matter —‘. . . quae corpora in motu sunt ut cum terra deor- 
sum ignis sursum fertur, habetque motum forma materiae coniuncta . . .” 

2. Eut. i, 43-44: ‘. .. quoniam corpus omne habet proprium motum, ut ignis 
sursum, terra deorsum.’ 

3. Cons. Philos. 111, m. ix, 11-12: 


Arida conueniant liquidis, ne purior ignis 
Euolet aut mersas deducant pondera terras. 


4, Ibid., m1, pr. xi, 75-78: All things desire what pertains to their good: ‘Cur 
enim flammas quidem sursum leuitas uehit, terras uero deorsum pondus de- 
primit, nisi quod haec singulis loca motionesque conueniunt?’ 

5. Ibid., tv, m. vi, 21-24: 

Vicibus cedant umida siccis 
Tungantque fidem frigora flammis, 
Pendulus ignis surgat in altum 
Terraeque graues pondere sidant. 


The first and second of these passages are unmistakably Aristotelian, as we can 
be certain from the reference to the proprium motum of the elements. The third 
and fourth stress the reality of weight. These facts more than offset the allusion 
in the fourth to the regions proper to each element, admittedly a Platonic remi- 
niscence;* and we must believe that, in composing the fifth, if Boethius began 
with Plato, he already knew what Aristotle had written on the subject. In other 
words, whatever memories of the Timaeus may have guided him, from the defi- 

1 xiii, 9. 

2 xiii, 17, with reference to Plato. The argument is resumed in xxii, 11. Welldon in his edition 
(11, London, 1924, p. 605) in a note on the passage also refers to De Caelo. For the influence of Aris- 
totle, see R. L. Ottley, Studies in the Confessions, etc. (London, 1919), pp. 50 and 99, and cf. P. 
Alfaric, L’ Evolution Intellectuelle de St Aug. du Manich. au Néopl. (Paris, 1918), p. 232. But Augustine 
might perfectly well have consulted Pl tinus, whose influence is well established. Recent material 
on this point is found in the Monument to St Aug., etc. (New York, 1930), p. 106 and passim, and in 
Watkin’s ‘Plotinus and Catholic Philosophy,’ the Dublin Review, (ctx, 1932, no. 380), pp. 50 ff. 

3 The Loeb Library edition is used for these references. 

4 Cf. Cons. Philos. 1, m. ii, 34-35. 
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nite reference to weight we may reasonably suspect that he turned elsewhere for 
suggestions in the course of the poem. We may be accused of making a great 
fuss about a small point on smaller evidence; but a fine point requires careful 
discrimination, and the frequent use of the formula would indicate that it had 
engaged at least the interest of Boethius. 

In Dr Klingner’s study of this part of the Consolatio he has drawn attention 
to certain striking parallels in De Divinis Nominibus of the Pseudo-Dionysius.' 
They are important partly because they offer the general motif of divine peace 
as the bond of all things. Would that we might demonstrate that the works of 
the Pseudo-Dionysius were accessible to Boethius! In any case they do not help 
us in the present matter. Possibly we should fall back on the theory that Boethius 
kept the Aristotelian ‘correction’ of Plato in mind; the controversy is impressive 
enough. But another and more interesting possibility presents itself. If in study- 
ing the Timaeus he had recourse to the commentary to Proclus he would have 
found the passage which I have quoted, with its reference to Aristotle and to 
Plotinus, and his procedure is explained. This is an inviting suggestion, because 
it accounts for his interest in the problem and the transition effected in 1v, m. vi. 
As he turned from the Timaeus to the commentary, he was further led to 
Aristotle, and thus to the theme of earth and fire, which he certainly made his 
own, and which, unlike Plato, he uses as a formula.” In 111, m. ix, it is clear that 
the Timaeus is the basis for his work and similarly that he used Proclus. For pres- 
ent purposes Dr Klingner’s notes on line 21 are especially interesting: ‘Ad te 
conuersas reduci facis igne reuerti.” Among the parallels he adduces one is remark- 
ably like the passage in the Confessions of St Augustine with regard to the kindling 
of souls: zip yermpeba+ dia rupds ddebowpey ..* Did Proclus also inspire Aug- 
ustine in the same way? A little earlier in the same work we find the following 
rather startling approximation to our theme, which certainly belongs to the 
tradition: xovdivera 5¢ Grav rd oreddov els Tov &vw Tomov, Gorep Bpida 7d eis Ti 
bAnv deoduevov.4 

In one way the group of poems under consideration differ substantially from 
the philosophical arguments in the Greek and show a kinship with other works 
of a later period. That is in their emphasis on love, greater I believe than that 
in Plato. Here the similarity to the Pseudo-Dionysius is noteworthy,’ and, one 


1 De Boethii Cons. Philos., p. 91. 

? Here with regard to the motions of heavenly bodies. On the binding together of contraries, 
hot and cold, moist and dry, with reference to the Timaeus, see Macrobius, Com. Somn. Scip., 1, 
vi, 23 ff., (ed. Eyssenhardt) pp. 488 ff. 

8 De Philos. Chald., 1, 19 (ed. A. Jahn, Eclogae e Proclo, etc., Halle a.d.S., 1891, p. 2); Klingner, 
op. cit., p. 50. Cf. p. 44, n. 2 above and the material in Cicero. Dr Klingner seems to neglect and pre- 
cise suggestion in Timaeus 42 B, which furnishes a starting point. 

* De Philos. Chald., 1, 11-12 (ibid., p. 1). 

5 Interesting material in the Pseudo-Dionysius, including the figure of the circle and its center, 
appears in Div. Nom., tv, iv and vii. Cf. also rx, viii, and x1, iii-iv. Note the similarity of rv, iv. and 
Cons. Philos. v, m. ii, on the sun. For the later influence of the Div. Nom., cf. the com. of Thomas 
Aquinas. Vallinus cites Manlius, Astron. ii, 60 ff., as a parallel for Cons. Philos. 1v, m. vi, (Notae, 
p. 87) — doubtless a coincidence because it too follows the tradition of the Timaceus. A late use of 
our formula appears in the Paraphrase of Pachymeres, Div. Nom., 1v, x. 
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may add, to Augustine and Dante. The quality is not that of purely intellectual 
devotion. In their mood of praise for the Creator who has fashioned such con- 
cord, they draw somewhat, perhaps, from Proclus; but it is no exaggeration to 
insist that this group of poems have a temper and a coloring that harmonize 
with the Christianity of their author. 


Hic est cunctis communis amor 
Repetuntque boni fine teneri, 
Quia non aliter durare queant, 
Nisi conuerso rursus amore 
Refluant causae quae dedit esse.! 


Amor, amore, the word is often used in the poems.? How better than in these 
lines could one anticipate the theme of the Divine Comedy? In some respects the 
present article is intended as supplementary and counterpart to another in which 
I attempted to show the origin of the figure of the orb of destiny and its center ...a 
figure which Boethius made vivid, and which furnishes the setting for the end 
of the Paradiso.’ In studying the formula of earth and fire we discover what lies 
behind Dante’s reference to the order of nature, in which all things incline to 
their principle.‘ The vision of the creatures of light, flaming in ecstasy, sometimes 
moving upward impelled by their love of God, and sometimes drawn downward 
by their love of man, fulfills the promise of a long development. ‘Lyght thyng up, 
and dounward charge,’ Chaucer’s eagle put it more scientifically, according to 
his habit. But as the gross things of earth move toward the material center — 
and thus to us downward — and fire ascends toward the outermost sphere, so 
Dante changed his figure to another totally different, that of the orb of destiny, 


1 tv, m. vi, 44-48. 

2 Cf. Klingner, op. cit., p. 91: ‘Pacis nomine illam omnium rerum diuinam compagem saepe a 
Christianis celebrari supra dictum est . . 

3 SPECULUM Iv, 62 ff. 

4 Par. i, 115-117. Cf. Conv. (ed. Moore, Tutte le Opere, etc., Oxford, 1904), m1, iii, 5-13, and 
Augustine’s De Civ. Dei, xi, 28. See also Purg. xviii, 28 ff. (cf. Confess. xiii, 9). Comment on fire and 
light imagery is found in H. F. Dunbar’s Symbolism in Medieval Thought, etc. (New Haven, 1929), 
pp. 255-256. Gardner’s Dante and the Mystics (London, 1913), pp. 344-345, offers parallels. Cf. 
especially, Thomas Aquinas, Com. in Lib. de Div. Nom., iv, 9; also Tasso, Ger. Lib., vii, st. 79: 

e le preghiere 

Mosse da la speranza in Dio secura, 

S’alzar volando a le celesti spere, 

Come va foco al ciel per sua natura. 
Medieval echoes of the formula must be almost innumerable, and I list only a few more: Thomas 
Aquinas, Physic. Arist. (ed. Leonis x11, vol. 11), Iv, xi, 2, ‘. . . sicut motus naturalis ignis est sursum, 
et motus terrae est deorsum et ad medium’; De Caelo et Mundo (ibid., 11), u, xxvi, 5; Vincent of 
Beauvais, Speculum Naturale (Proctor, 4797), tv, ii, citing Aristotle and (vii) referring to Hugh of St 
Victor. For the latter, cf. Patr. Lat. cuxxvi, cols. 1185, 1192, ete. See also Bartholomew Anglicus 
(Hain-Copinger 2510; Proctor 2073), xrx, cxxxi, showing use of the Timaeus and De Caelo: ‘. . . ignis 
suo pondere mouet sursum nec quiescit donec ueniat ad speram suam. E contrario grauitas Seuieans 
in materia corpulenta et terrestri mouet deorsum nec quiescit donec centrum inueniat ...’ Cf. 
Trevisa’s trans. (Wynkyn de Worde, 1496), De Propr. Rer., ‘De Ponderibus.’ In both cf. also vin, 
i, and Ix, i. 

5 House of Fame, ii, 238. See Engl. Stud., xv (1931), 356-357. 
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and shows us the celestial host rising toward a different center and at length 
gathered about it — that spiritual center of all things which is God. Thus by an 
inconsistency his allegory conveys its truth. 


SmitH COLLEGE 





GUILLAUME PERRAULT AND VINCENT OF BEAUVAIS 
By A. STEINER 


Amone the educational treatises of the Middle Ages, until recently! the fifth 
book of Guillame Perrault’s De Eruditione Principum seems to have been best 
known and considered most significant. Though rightly or wrongly, it had been 
pointed out that Vincent of Beauvais’s De Eruditione Filiorum Regalium was 
the first great Christian treatise on education,” it had been eclipsed, owing to 
circumstances, by Perrault’s work, and remained practically unknown to his- 
torians of education and to mediaevalists in general.* Daunou‘ devotes to Vin- 
cent’s treatise two pages, dealing principally with manuscripts, etc.; he settles 
the content of the work itself in one sentence. Miinch,® who states that the trea- 
tise was held in extraordinary esteem, evidences no first-hand acquaintance with 
it. Whereas he devotes only a page and a half to Vincent, he assigns full five pages 
to Perrault,’ whose De Eruditione Principum was formerly attributed to St 
Thomas Aquinas,’ and is usually published among the latter’s works as Opuscu- 
lum XXXVII.8 The two works were written almost contemporaneously, Vin- 
cent’s before 1249, and Perrault’s around 1265.9 The reason why Perrault’s 
treatise is more widely known than Vincent’s is apparent from the fact that it 
has been time and again reprinted among the works of St Thomas Aquinas. A 
German translation by H. Bone"® succeeded in making of it a popular, semi-devo- 
tional book. 

1 Giuseppina Bientinesi, ‘Vincenzio di Beauvais e Pietro Dubois considerati come pedagogisti,’ 
Atti della R. Accademia di Torino, u1 (1915-16), 1411 ff., La (1916), 191 ff. 

? R. Friedrich, Vincentius v. Beauvais als Padagog nach s. Schrift ‘De Eruditione filiorum regalium’ 
(Leipzig, 1883), p. 2. 

3 L. K. Born did not include Vincent in ‘The Perfect Prince: A Study in Thirteenth- and Four- 
teenth-Century Ideals,’ Specuum, m1 (1928), 470 ff. 

‘ Histoire littéraire de la France (Paris, 1835), xv11, 466-467. 

5 Gedanken iiber Fiirstenerziehung (Munich, 1909), p. 38. Another German translation, Vinzenz ov. 
Beauvais iiber die Erziehung, trans. A. Millauer (Ellwangen, 1887), seems to have remained totally 
unknown to all writers on the subject. 

* Following H. Bone’s translation, Miinch speaks of 71 chapters of the treatise though the 
original contains only 67; op. cit., p. 43. 

7 Petit-Radel in Hist. litt. de la France, xrx, 302. 

* All citations have been taken from Doctoris Angelici Divi Thomae Aquinatis etc. Opera Omnia, 
ed. Stan. Eduard. Frette (Paris, Lud. Vives, 1875), xxvi1, 604-660. Cf. M. Grabmann, ‘Die echten 
Schriften des Hl. Thomas v. Aquin,’ Beitriige z. Gesch. d. Philos. d. Mittelalters, xxu, Heft 1-2 (Miin- 
ster i. W., 1920), 2. Gréber still assigned it to St Thomas Aquinas, Grundriss der roman. Phil. (Strass- 
burg, 1902), 1. Bd. 1. Abt., 209. 

* Miinch, op. cit., p. 39. 

1° Easily accessible in Bibl. d. kath. Padagogik, 11 (Freiburg im Breisgau: Herder, 1890). The trans- 
lation is not quite accurate. It divides the 67 chapters of the original into 71; it often abridges or 
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On the other hand, the reason why Vincent of Beauvais’s De Eruditione has 
been so much neglected is that the work is practically inaccessible. Though the 
existence of at least eight manuscripts is known,' it has not been reprinted since 
the fifteenth century. Brunet knows only two editions, one of 1477, and another 
of 1481. It was translated into German in 1819? but the translation, too, is so 
scarce that G. Brientinesi had to admit that finding no copies of the original or 
the translation in any Swiss or Italian library,’ she based her study on Friedrich’s 
dissertation, which gives a topical synopsis of the treatise. 

And yet a casual comparison of Vincent’s and Perrault’s treatises will find 
striking similarities between the two works. M. Grabmann seems to be convinced 
that De Eruditione Principum was actually composed by Perrault.‘ The only 
person who appears to have harbored any doubt as to the authorship of Perrault, 
is, to my knowledge, P. Mandonnet who, in the Dictionnaire de Théologie Catholi- 
que’ makes the following summary and categorical statement: ‘V. de B. . . . com- 
posa d’abord son De eruditione filiorum regalium, Bale 1481, puis le De eruditione 
principum publié parmi les ceuvres de saint Thomas, 4 qui on I’a attribué a 
tort, ainsi qu’a G. Perrault.’ 

The following investigations will attempt to solve the problem of relationship 
between the two works. 

Strictly speaking, the fifth book of Perrault’s De Eruditione is a somewhat dis- 
sonant part of the treatise. Questions of education had little to do with its gen- 
eral scope, the portrait of the ideal prince. Still, its inclusion is not devoid of in- 
terest; it demonstrates that ideal manhood and womanhood cannot be attained 
without education, a conviction which had become an ever-recurrent leit-motiv 
in the pedagogical literature of the Renaissance since the inception of the fif- 
teenth century. When considering the import of the educational ideals expounded 
by the De Eruditione, it is to be noted that the treatise was not intended for 
princes alone but for children of the nobility in general.* 

The fifth book of the De Eruditione consists of sixty-seven chapters, which 
are little concerned with the technicalities of learning; they rather form a collec- 
tion of sermons, dwelling on moral principles and admonitions for the boy from 
his early childhood until his maturity, and even beyond, until his death. Ques- 
tions of etiquette, hygiene, table manners, food, and clothing are discussed along 
with a few truly pedagogical points. Beginning with Chapter 49, the education 


amplifies; the truculence of a good many passages has been subdued. First published in 1868, its 
latest edition is Bone, Von guter Erziehung. Ein neues Biichlein aus alter Zeit (Miinchen-Goldbach, 
1916). 

1 Besides those enumerated by Petit-Radel, loc. cit., one is found in the Munich Staatsbibliothek, 
cf. Halm und Laubmann, Cat. Cod. Lat., (Munich, 1868) 1, 98 (item 469). 

2 Fr. Chr. Schlosser, Vincent v. Beauvais, Hand- u. Lehrbuch f. kinigliche Prinzen u. ihre Lehrer 
(Frankfurt a.M., 1819). 

3 Petit-Radel mentions a manuscript in the Vatican Library, which, catalogued as Cod. Reg. Lat. 
1037, upon the writer’s examination, turned out to be a manuscript of Perrault’s treatise. 

4 (Op. et loc. cit. 

5 (Paris, 1920) v1, 905. 

6 P. Gabriel Meier, Bibl. d. kath. Padag. m1, p. 213. 
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of girls is treated in a like manner, with an even stronger emphasis on morality, 
the importance of virginity, on the proper conduct in marriage, and in widow- 
hood. With some concessions to worldliness, Perrault’s work is permeated with 
the spirit of asceticism; chastity, virginity, devoutness, modesty, and fear of God 
are the virtues which he never tires of extolling to youth. According to his pref- 
ace, he sees universal degeneration among the princes of his day, and in writing 
his book, his aim is not primarily pedagogical but moral and religious. He dis- 
patches the questions of education in a few chapters, and devotes the rest of the 
fifth book to the duties of the children themselves. 

Since a detailed synopsis of Vincent’s treatise has been given by Friedrich, 
it is unnecessary to consider it at length. A rudimentary comparison will show 
that the two treatises are closely related to each other. An examination of the 
texts, however, will demonstrate that the relationship is more than an agreement 
of leading ideas; it can safely be asserted that over two thirds of Perrault’s fifth 
book was literally transcribed from Vincent’s treatise. A few parallel passages 


will convincingly illustrate the fact: 


Vincent of Beauvais, De Erud., Cap. 11, 
De magistri electione' 


Pueris ergo nobilibus eligendus est in am- 
borum in scientia sc.ac moribus. Nec facile 
possunt acquirere sive multiplicare scien- 
tiam per litterarum doctrinam. Ideoque 
necessarium est maxime talibus quibus 
opus est multa scientia, ut litteris imbuant 
a puericia bene sicut iam alias diximus in 
litteris quas quondam rex romanorum 
misisse legitur ad regem francorum, hortans 
eum ut liberos suos institui faceret liberali- 
bus disciplinis, inter cetera quod adjecit: 
Rex illiteratus est quasi asinus coronatus. 
(After several citations, missing in Per- 
rault:) In doctore autem quinque sunt re- 
quirenda: mens ingeniosa, vita honesta, 
humilis scientia, simplex eloquentia, do- 
cendi peritia. Mens inquam ingeniosa ut ex 
multis que doceri possunt, meliora eligere 
sciat, nec totum ex aliorum dictis accipiat, 
sed ex propriis aliquid inveniat. Nil mag- 
nificum docebit quia se nil didicit, falsoque 
magistro nuncupantur auditorum narra- 
tores, ac si audiendi sunt, ut qui recenseret 
rumores. Juxta illud Varronis phi. Illum 
inquit eruditorem elige quem magis ad- 
mireris in suis quam alienis. Hec Varro. 
Secundum quod requiritur eo est honesta 
vita sive conversatio, quod turpe est doc- 
tori cum culpa redarguit ipsum. The cita- 
tion from St. Augustine follows after one 


Perrault, rx, pp. 609-610: 


In magistro quinque sunt requirenda, scili- 
cet mens ingeniosa, vita honesta, humilis 
scientia, eloquentia, docendi peritia. Mens 
ingeniosa, ut inter ea quae doceri possunt, 
sciat eligere meliora, nec totum ex alienis 
scriptis accipiat, sed aliqua inveniat. Sapi- 
ens: ‘Illum eruditorem elige quem magis 
admireris in suis quam alienis. Nil magnifi- 
cum docebit, qui a se nil didicit, falsoque 
nuncupantur auditorum narratores, ac sic 
audiendi sunt ut qui recensent rumores.’ 
Requirenda est vita honesta; quia ‘Turpe 
est doctori cum culpa redarguit ipsum.’ 
Sunt qui in discipulis suis puniunt, super 
quo conqueritur Augustinus de magistris 
suis in libro Confessionum dicens: In 
scholam datus sum etc. 


’ All citations drawn from the Basel, 1481, edition of the Opuscula, printed by John Amerbach. 
The copy used is found in the Boston Public Library (No. 1 in **Q.402.11). 
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from Hieronymus, and one from Seneca, 
both omitted by Perrault. 


Vincent of Beauvais, m1, 
De modo dicendi: 


Preter hoc in doctore requiritur docendi 
pericia vel industria — ut habeat modum 
in doctrina. In ipso quippe locutionis modo 
quinque sunt necessaria, videlicet docto- 
rum apertio sive claritas, brevitas, utilitas, 
suavitas, maturitas. Claritas quidem ut 
apte preferantur ita ut ab omnibus intelli- 
gantur. Ut enim ait Prosper li.po.de vita 
contemplativa. Tam apertus debet esse 
sermo docentis ut ab intelligentia sua nullos 
quanti imperitos excludat, sed in omnium 
audientium pectus cum quadam delecta- 
tione desecndat; aperte inquam i.distincte 
et alte et plane. Citations from Nehemiah, 
Boethius, and Isidorus. De tertio Quintili- 
anus li.po. Utendum est inquit plano ser- 
mone ut nummo cui publica est forma. 
Usitatis enim tutius utimur, nova verba 
non sine periculo fugimus. 


Vincent of Beauvais, xxxv, De regimine vel 
disciplina adolescentiae: 


Cum autem annis puerilibus decursis ad 
etatem pervenerint adolescentie, tunc etiam 
plurimis eorum propter etatis pronitatem 
ad malum valde necessarium est frenum 
discipline, quod s.non solum a superioribus 
vel magistris debent incipere, sed etiam 
ipsimet propter usum rationis sibimet im- 
ponere. Citations from Seneca, Sallustius, 
Claudianus. Ideo confitetur Augustinus de 
seipso in li.confessionum II dicens: Exarsi 
domine aliquando saciari inferius in ado- 
lescentia, et silvescere umbrosis amoribus 
ausus sum, et contabuit spes mea, et com- 
putrui coram oculis tuis, mihi placens et 
placere cupiens oculis hominum. 


Vincent of Beauvais, xxxv: 


Itaque prona est adolescentia maxime ad 
tria mala: primo s. animositatis i.iracundie 
timide vel superbe, iuxta illud Senece in 
Create. Iuvenile inquit est vitium regere 
non posse impetum. Et de tali dicitur 
Eccl.I. Iracundia animositatis eius subver- 
sio est illius. Denique ad malum luxurie; 
iuxta illud Salomonis Proverb. VII loquen- 
tis de meretrice: Considero inquit vecordem 


Perrault, rx, p. 611: 


Peritia docendi requirenda est ad quam, 
quinque pertinent, scilicet apertio, brevi- 
tas, utilitas, suavitas et maturitas. Aperta 
debet esse doctrina ut ab omnibus intelliga- 
tur. In lib.Prosperi De vita contemplativa 
dicitur: Tam apertus debet esse sermo 
docentis, ut ab intelligentia sua nullos 
quamvis imperitos excludat. Utendum est 
plano sermone ut nummis, ubi est publica 
forma, usitatis tutius utimur. Prov. XXIX: 
Doctrina prudentum facilis. Eccle. IV: Ne 
abscondas sapientiam tuam in decore ejus. 


Perrault, xiv, pp. 642-643: 


Postquam filii nobilium ad aetatem ado- 
lescentiae pervenerint, specialiter admo- 
nendi sunt ad amorem disciplinae, et quia 
tunc plenius habent usum rationis, et quia 
illa aetas prona est ad malum, et ideo magis 
indigent disciplina qua refraenentur. Cita- 
tions from Genesis, Ambrosius, Job, same 
citation from St Augustine until ausus 
sum. 


Perrault, xiv, p. 643: 


Ad tria mala prona est specialiter ado- 
lescentia: ad superbam impetuositatem, 
luxuriam et lasciviam. De primo dicit 
Seneca: ‘Juvenile est vitium non posse 
regere impetum.’ De secundo dicitur Prov. 
VII: Considerando vecordem juvenem, qui 
transit per plateas, et ecce mulier occurrit 
illi ornatu meretricio praeparata; et sub- 
ditur: Statim eam sequitur quasi bos duc- 
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juvenem qui transit per plateas iuxta 
angulum et prope viam domus illius: Et 
ecce mulier occurrit illi ornatu meretricio 
preparata etc. Et postea inquit: Statim 
sequitur eam quasi bos ductus ad victi- 
mam, et quasi agnus lasciviens et ignorans 
quod ad vincula stultus trahatur, donec 
transfigat sagitta iecur eius, velut si avis 
festinet ad laqueum, et nescit quod de peri- 
culo anime illius agitur. Further citations 
from Ovid and Eccles. Tertio ad malum 
dissolutionis et lascivie; iuxta illud Senece 
in li.declamationum I... 


tus ad victimam. De tertio dicit Seneca . . . 
(same citation, shorter). 


Chapter xLv1 of Perrault is an abridgment of Vincent’s Chapter xxxv1, second 
half. All citations are identical; the quotation marks are omitted so that the 
end seems to be original whereas Vincent does not fail to add hec Tullius. 


Vincent of Beauvais, xxxvi1 
De Institutione coniugalis vite: 

Quia vero sicut predictum est in etate 
adolescentie maxime ingerere solet auctor 
concupiscencie, regendus est impetus ille 
connubij lege, iuxta illud apostoli. I.Cor. 
VII. Propter fornicationes inquit unusquis- 
que uxorem suam habeat, melius est enim 
nubere quam uri. Unde Salomon. Proverb. 
V. Letare inquit cum muliere adolescentie 
tue, id est, cum illa quam in adolescentia 
tua duxisti, tam caste conversare, ut aliam 
non cognoscas illa vivente. Inquit et paulo- 
post. Quare inquit seduceris fili mi ab 
aliena et foveris in sinu alterius scilicet ei 
adherendo, cum tue proprie iungi possis 
absque peccato. 


Vincent of Beauvais, xxxrx, 
De puerilibus evacuandis in virili ¢tate. 
Cum autem per etatum priorum gradus 
ad virilem statum accesserint, tunc quidem 
oportet implere quod dicit apostolus. 
I.Cor.XIII. Cum essem parvulus loquebar 
ut parvulus cogitabam ut parvulus, sapie- 
bam ut parvulus, quando autem factus 
sum vir, evacuavi que erant parvuli. 


Perrault, xxv1, p. 626: 


Cum in aetate adolescentiae maxime sae- 
viat ardor concupiscentiae, admonendi sunt 
juvenes qui non possunt, nec volunt con- 
tinere, ut concupiscentiam refraenent con- 
jugii lege. Sic monebat Salomon Prover.V: 
Laetare cum muliere adolescentiae tuae: et 
subditur: Quare seduceris, fili mi, ab aliena, 
et foveris in sinu alterius? Ad id monet 
Apostolus I Corinth.VII: Propter fornica- 
tionem, unusquisque uxorem habeat (for- 
nicationem, inquit, vitandam); et subditur: 
Melius est nubere quam uri. 


Perrault, xivu, p. 644: 


Monendi sunt filii nobilium, cum ad virilem 
aetatem pervenerint, ut puerilibus se evac- 
uent, exemplo Apostoli dicentis I Corinth. 
XV: Cum essem parvulus, etc. Same cita- 
tion. 


Characteristically, Vincent finds laudable qualities in children, such as inno- 
ence, humility, etc., whereas Perrault omits the passage: 


Vincent of Beauvais, loc. cit.: 


Siquidem licet in moribus puerorum que- 
dam sunt laudabilia, et ob hoc imitanda 
plurima inde nihilominus etiam sunt vi- 


Perrault, xivu, p. 645: 


nee ety 2 * 
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tanda. Nam imitanda quidem est in eis 
innocentia (Citation from I Cor., XIV). 
Imitanda est etiam humilitas (Citation 
from Matthew, XVIII). Imitanda est 
iterum vite puritas sive castitas (Cit. from 
Matthew, XTX). Porro vitanda sunt in eis 
que proprie dicuntur puerilia. Verbi gratia. 
Monstruosum est et abominabile hominem 
iam virum vel senem mammillam sugere, 
multoque magis pueriles mores retinere. 
Hoc est enim quod odit dominus sanctus 
senem fatuum, ut legitur Eccl.XIV. Hine 
etiam dicitur Esaige LXV. Puer centum 
annorum morietur, et peccator centum 
annorum maledictus erit. Sicut enim peius 
est bestialem esse quam bestiam, quia 
bestiam esse est a natura, bestialem ex 
vitio, sic peius est puerilem esse quam 
puerum. 


Vincent of Beauvais, xii, 
De litterali et morali earum instructione et 
primo de castitate. 

Interim aut dum puelle nobiles predicto 
modo parentum diligentia conservantur, 
congruum est ut litteris imbuantur et mori- 
bus instruantur. Litteris quidem eas imbui 
convenit, ut huic honeste occupationi fre- 
quenter intente noxias cogitationes evitent, 
et carnis voluptates atque vanitates decli- 
nent. Unde enim dicit Johannes Chrysosto- 
mus supra Matth.li.II. Mulier inquiete 
sedens inclusa facile in punctum carnis 
labitur, maximeque vitium hoc ex vaca- 
tione, et ocio facile nascitur. 


Vincent of Beauvais, xLu, 

De puellarum custodia et absconsione: 
Hec de eruditione filiorum, juxta illud ver- 
bum Ecclesiastici superius positum: Filii 
tibi sunt erudi illos etc. Sequitur de filiarum 
eruditione, de qua ibidem  subiungitur. 
Filiae tibi sunt serva corpus, et non osten- 
das hilarem faciem tuam ad illas. 


Vincent of Beauvais, L, 
De statu viduali: 


Porro si contingat eam interveniente viri 
morte viduam in adolescentia remanere at- 


Monstruosum est hominem in senectute vel 
virili aetate puerilia retinere: sicut mon- 
struosum esset si aliqua arbor flores ha- 
beret, quando habere debet fructus maturos: 
et etiam erubescibile esset alicui homini 
barbato ad mamillam matris pendere, 
immo quasi insania videretur, juxta illud: 
Ludere par impar, equitare in 
arundine longa, 
Si quem delectat barbatum, 
insania vexat. 
Odibile est etiam Deo et hominibus: unde 
Eccles.X XV: Senex fatuus est inter tres 
species hominum qui odiuntur. Maledictus 
est et morte dignus senex puerilis, juxta 
illud Isa.LV: Puer centorum annorum 
maledictus erit. 


Perrault, L, p. 647: 

Dum filiae nobilium sunt sub diligenti cus- 
todia, valde est utile ut litteris imbuantur. 
Valde enim est necessarium eis sapientiae 
studium et ad vitandum otii periculum, et 
vanarum occupationum dispendium, et ad 
habendum honestum solatium, sicut osten- 
sum est supra cap. I hujus libri. De filiis 
nobilium, Chrysostomus super Matth.: 
Mulier in quiete sedens inclusa etc. (same 
citation). 


Perrault, xLrx, p. 646. 


Dictum est de custodia et eruditione fili- 
orum; nune dicendum est de custodia et de 
eruditione filiarum, ad quam parentes mo- 
nentur. Eccles. VII: Filiae tibi sunt, serva 
corpus earum, et non ostendas hilarem 
faciem ad illas (citation abridged). 


Perrault, Lx, p. 656: 


Si contingat adolescentem viro mortuo 
viduam remanere, attendat illud ICor.VII: 
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tendat quod dicit apostolus I-Cor.VII. 
Mulier alligata est quanto tempore vir eius 
vivit, quod si dormierit vir eius liberata 
est. Cui vult nubat tantum in domino, hoc 
autem dicit non iubendo sed permittendo. 
Permittuntur enim secunde nuptie quam- 
vis indigniores sint quam prime. Unde 
Hieronymus contra Jovinianum libro I. 
Non damno bigamos, imo nec trigamos, 
etiam si dici potest octogamos. Sed ut plus 
aliquid inferam, etiam scortatorem recipio 
penitentem, hee Hieronymus. 


Vincent of Beauvais, Lt, 
De excellentia virginali: 


Inquam virginitas propter puritatem 
lilio comparatur Cant.II ubi de virgine 
dicitur: Sicut lilium inter spinas sic amica 
mea inter filias. Hine et sponsus ipse ibidem 
inter lilia pasci dicitur, quod s.in puritate 
sibi complacet et delectatur. 


. . . . . . . . . . . . . . . 


Quin vero nec puelle sit necessitas nubendi 
nec parentibus eam nuptui tradendi, melius 
eam in virginitate dimittere quam nuptui 
tradere, iuxta illud apostoli I-Cor.VII. Qui 
statuit in corde suo firmus non habens 
necessitatem, sed potestatem habens sue 
voluntatis et hoe indicavit in corde suo 
servare virginitatem suam, non ingerens ei 
fomitem nuptiarum, sicut Ambrosius ex- 
ponit, bene facit. Igitur et qui matrimonio 
iungit virginem suam bene facit, quia sibi 
licet, quod facit, et qui non iungit cum 
scilicet habeat potestatem voluntatis sue 
perficiende quia puella vult continere, 
melius facit, quoniam et apud deum illi 
meritum collocat et illam a mundi sollicitu- 
dine liberat, hee Ambrosius. 


Mulier alligata est viro quanto tempore vir 
vivit: quod si dormierit vir ejus, liberata 
est; cui vult nubat, tantum in domino. 
Hieronymus: Non damno bigamos, immo 
nec trigamos, sed si dici potest nec octoga- 
mos. 


Perrault, xiv, p. 657: 


Propter puritatem seu speciositatem lilio 
comparatur. Cant.II: Sicut lilium inter 
spinas, sic amica mea inter filias. Ibid. 
dicitur de sponso qui pascitur inter Lilia, 
puritate enim virginali delectatur. 


Perrault, Lxu, p. 656: 


Ultimo in hoc libro agendum est de ex- 
cellentia virginali, quae nobilibus puellis 
multum congruit, quae matrimonio prae- 
ponenda est, nisi timor de continentia aliud 
suaserit. I Corinth: Qui matrimoni jungit 
virginem suam, bene facit: et qui non jun- 
git, melius facit. 


Lack of space prohibits the continuance of citations. The parallel passages 


quoted above amply demonstrate the nature of the work ascribed to Perrault. 
A considerable portion of the text, together with the quotations, is copied from 
Vincent of Beauvais; many times, there are slight differences in the wording. A 
few chapters are original; a momentous part of Vincent's treatise has been omit- 
ted, Chapters x1-xxu, dealing with the technicalities of learning, Most fre- 
quently, the citations were abridged. In the case of classical authors, Perrault 
is often satisfied with referring to Sapiens, perhaps in order to remove as much 
pagan flavor as possible from his text. The accurate references of Vincent, ex- 
cepting biblical citations, are omitted. At any rate, however, Perrault clung to 
the general trend of Vincent’s ideas, laying stress on its ascetic and monastic 
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aspects (cf., for instance, his ideas on children and his hate of laughter). Concern- 
ing physical education, he is even less emphatic than Vincent; he does not men- 
tion the dangers of fasting as did Vincent (‘quibus ieiuniis statim corpora fran- 
guntur desiccata et egrotare incipiunt’). He is fond of translating the concrete 
into the abstract; he omits practical details; he does not enumerate the partic- 
ulars of improper clothing; in the treatment of etiquette questions, he prefers 
general axioms to practical examples. Often, the order of Vincent’s text is 
changed, so, for instance, the beginning of Chapter xu of Perrault is found in 
Chapter xv of Vincent, its end in Chapter xxv. Chapters of Vincent are broken 
up, e.g., Chapter xii of Vincent is found in Chapters ti—tv1 of Perrault; the 
opposite happened to Chapters xxxvilI-xxx1Ix-x of Vincent, which were con- 
tracted into one chapter by Perrault (Chapter xxvi1). 

A detailed synopsis of the agreements and differences of the two treatises is 
as follows: 


Perrault: Vincent: Perrault: Vincent: 
1 missing 30 38 
2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8 1, 24 $1 missing 
9 (10, 11) 2,3 32, 33, 34, 35 27 
10 (12) 4, 5, 6 36, 37, 38 28 
11 (beginning) 15 39 30 
11 (end) 25 40 32 
12 23 41, 42, 43 82, 33 
13 $1 44, 45 35 
14 missing 45, 46 36 
15 missing 47, 48 39 
16 $1 49 42 
17 31 50, 51, 52 43, 45 (beginning) 
18, 19 missing 53, 54, 55 44 
20 31 56, 57, 58, 59 46 
22, 23, 24, 25 $1 60 47, 48, 49 
26, 27 missing 60, 61 50 
28, 29 37 62-67 51 


Thus, as the result of the above investigations, it may be stated that the fifth 
book of De Eruditione Principum bears all the marks of being a compilation made 
from Vincent of Beauvais’ De Eruditione Filiorum Regalium. Without examining 
the manuscript traditions of the work ascribed to Perrault, it cannot be decided 
whether the compilation was done by Guillaume Perrault, or by a minor author 
of his age, or whether it was made at a later date. The last supposition seems 
most probable since it is unlikely that in 1265, sixteen years after Vincent’s 
treatise, such a manifest plagiarism could have escaped notice. Like the Secunda 
of St Thomas Aquinas’ Summa Theologiae which was later incorporated into 
Vincent of Beauvais’ Speculum Morale,' in all probability, the compilation drawn 
from Vincent’s pedagogical treatise was interpolated at a later date into De Eru- 
ditione Principum. 


Hunter COLLEGE 


1 Grabmann, op. cit., pp. 22, 23. 
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THE REPUTATION OF HEROD IN EARLY 
ENGLISH LITERATURE 


By ROSCOE E. PARKER 


Ir 1s a far cry from the simple statement of the Vulgate, “Tune Herodes videns 
quoniam illusus esset a Magis iratus est valde et mittens occidit omnes pueros 
qui erant in Bethlehem et in omnibus finibus eius a bimatu et infra, secundum 
tempus quod exquisierat a Magis,”! to Hamlet’s comment on the way Herod was 
played on the stage: 

O! it offends me to the soul to hear a robustious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to 
tatters, to very rags, to split the ears of the groundlings, who for the most part are capable 


of nothing but inexplicable dumb shows and noise. I would have such a fellow whipped 
for o’er-doing Termagant. It out-herods Herod. Pray you, avoid it.? 


Shakespearean editors, however, have not been altogether satisfactory in bridg- 
ing the gap between these two comments on Herod, although it is obvious that 
his reputation has undergone a significant change during the sixteen intervening 
centuries. The New Variorum Shakespeare (111, 227) quotes Steevens’ statement, 
‘The character of Herod in the ancient mysteries was always a violent one,’ 
which, it must be admitted, is an explanation without much meaning. Nor is the 
brief comment of the latest American editor of Hamlet entirely satisfactory: 
‘In the early Bible plays, Herod raged with unrestrained violence.” 

It would seem, therefore, that the reputation of Herod in the English litera- 
ture previous to the time of Shakespeare stands in need of further study. Even 
though ‘Herod raged with unrestrained violence’ in the biblical plays, and even 
though Shakespeare knew and was influenced by the ranting Herod of the mys- 
teries, it is obvious that this is not the Herod of the canonical Gospels; and a 
study of the growth of his reputation may throw some light on the development 
of dramatic tradition in England. It is the purpose of this paper, consequently, 
to trace the reputation of Herod as a ranting tyrant to its sources, if that be 
possible, and to point out the steps in the development of Herod as a dramatic 
character. 

If we look in the pre-Shakesperian drama cited by the editors of Shakespeare, 
we shall find that Herod appears there as a stock character. Herod the Great 
is a character in York Plays xv1 (“The Coming of the Three Kings to Herod’), 
xvul, (“The Adoration’), x1x (“The Massacre of the Innocents’). In pageant xv1, 
Herod makes a boastful speech, of which the following lines are a fair sample: 

The clowdes clapped in clereness pat per clematis in-closis, 
Jupiter and Jouis, Martis & Mercury emyde, 
Raykand ouere my rialte on rawe me reioyses, 
Blonderande per blastis, to blaw when I bidde. 


Saturne my subgett, pat sotilly is hidde, 
I list at my likyng and lais hym full lowe; 


1 Matthew n, 16. 
* Hamlet (ed. J. Q. Adams, Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1929), Act 11, Scene ii, p. 81. 
*J.Q. Adams, op. cit., p. 81-footnote. 
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The rakke of pe rede skye full rappely I ridde, 

Thondres full thrallye by thousandes I thrawe when me likis; 
Venus his voice to me awe 

Dat princes to play in hym pikis. (Il. 1-11)! 


He then boasts of his power over princes and ‘kayserris’ and of his personal beauty, 
and converses with his soldiers until a messenger arrives to tell him of the com- 
ing of the three kings. 

In Pageant xvu, the three kings in search of the Christ Child arrive at Herod’s 
court and tell him of their search for the Child who is to be King of the Jews. 


Herod replies: 
Kyng! in be deuyl way, dogges, Fy! 
Now I se wele 3e rope and rawe. 
Be ony skymeryng of the skye 
When se shulde knawe owthir kyng or knaue? 
Nay, I am kyng and non but I, 
That shall se kenne yff pat 3e craue, 
And I am juge of all Jury 
To speke or spille, to saie or saffe 
Swilke gawdes may gretely greue 
To wittenesse pat neuere was. (Il. 121-130) 


Whereupon the three kings ask permission to pass through his land and receive 
this reply: 

Whedir? in pe deuyls name. 

To late a ladde here in my lande? 

Fals harlottis, but 3e hye you hame, 

3e shall be bette and boune in bande. (Il. 133-136) 


Upon the advice of one of his attendants, Herod then permits the three kings 
to go and instructs them to return and tell him what they learn of this Child. 

York Play xtx opens with an address of Herod to his attendants and subjects 
in which he tells them how they should obey and reverence such a king as he, 
the servant and co-worker of ‘Mahounde.’ Soon a messenger arrives with the in- 
formation that the three kings have escaped, and Herod breaks forth with 


Thou lyes! false traytoure strange, 

Loke neuere pou negh me nere. | 
Vppon liffe and lyme 

May I pat faitour fange, 

Full high I schall gar hym hange, 

Bath pe harlott and hym. (Il. 125-130) 


i 
And a moment later: ] 
i 


Alas! for sorowe and sighte, 
My woo no wighte may wyte, | 
What deueull is best to do. (Il. 136-138) 


So much in the York Cycle of Herod the Great. But in Play xxx1 (‘The Trial v 
of Jesus’) of the same cycle appears Herod the Tetrarch. The play opens with 


1 References are to L. T. Smith’s ed., Oxford, 1885. 
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the same sort of threats and boasts as those just cited, nor is there any indication 
that this is another Herod. After the boasting speech is over, Jesus is brought 
in and Herod tries to have fun at his expense; but Jesus refuses to answer him 
and is finally sent away. 

The scenes from the York Plays are repeated with little variation in the Towne- 
ley and Chester cycles, except that in the latter (E.E.T.S. Ed.) there is a stage 
direction opposite pageant vu (‘Adoration of the Magi’), 1, 357, (‘Iacet Gla- 
dium’). In the same play there are also several Scriptural references to anger, 
the killing of children, and vehemence. But these are probably, for the most part, 
scribal jottings rather than stage directions. In the Hegge (Ludus Coventriae) 
cycle, however, there is one important variation in Pageant xx, “The Death of 
Herod.’ After the slaughter of the innocents, Herod sits down to eat, expressing 
his happiness over the results of the slaughter. While he is at meat, Mors ap- 
pears, reviews the sins of Herod, slays him and his soldiers, and turns them over 
to Diabolus. Mors bids the audience take warning from the fate of Herod. Mors, 
a regular character in the moralities, does not appear as a character in other 
mystery pageants, although Herod dies in the Digby Massacre. 

It is evident, I think, that, while there is much of the miles gloriosus about 
the Herod of these plays, there is little here to justify the appellation of ‘ranting 
tyrant.’ And there is only one English play in which he appears, so far as the 
plays themselves give evidence, in this capacity. In the Coventry Pageant of the 
Shearmen and Taylors,' we find the following speech of Herod upon receipt of 
information that the three kings have escaped by returning another way: 

A-nothur wey? owt! owt! owtt! 

Hath those fawls traytvrs done me this ded? 

I stampe! I stare! I lok all abowtt! 

Mysght I them take, I schuld them bren at a glede! 
I rent! I rawe! and now run I wode! 


A! thatt these velen trayturs hath mard this my mode! 
The schalbe hangid yf I ma cum them to! (Il. 777-783) 


Then follows the stage direction as to how the speech is to be spoken: Here 
Erode ragis in the pagond and in the strete also. 

After he has commanded the slaughter of the children and the soldiers have 
objected for fear of an uprising of the people, there is another stage direction: 
There Erode ragis ageyne and then seyth thus, after which his commands for the 
slaughter are carried out and he goes off stage satisfied. 

In the light of the foregoing evidence, we may assume that the Coventry play 
is following the tradition of the twelfth century Latin Herodes.? In this play 
Herod is enraged when the Scribas for whom he has sent, after the arrival of the 
Magi, report: ‘Vidimus, domine, in Prophetarum lineis, nasci Christum in Beth- 
leem Jude, civitate David; Propheta sic vaticinante.’ Herod is incredulous until 
they hand over the book to him and point out the prophecy: ‘Tune Herodes, 
visa prophetica, furore accensus, projiciat librum; at Filius ejus, audito tumultu, 


Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, ed. Hardin Craig (Oxford: E.E.T.S., Extra Series, 87). 
? E. de Coussemaker, Drames liturgiques au Noyen Age (Rennes, 1860), pp. 143 ff. 
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procedat pacificaturus patrem, et stans salutet eum: (etc.).’! The composers of 
the other English mysteries, however, appear to have blended the tradition of 
the Herodes with that of the Magi. In this process the violence of Herod’s char- 
acter was somewhat abated. 

While there is no other evidence in the plays themselves that ‘Herod raged 
with unrestrained violence,’ it is, of course, quite possible that the part was so 
acted without stage directions; but there is little in his lines to suggest that such 
was the case. It must be remembered, moreover, that Herod was a common char- 
acter in the non-dramatic literature of the Middle Ages as well as in the dramatic. 
There are references in Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales to both Herod the Great and 
Herod the Tetrarch (the two are not distinguished) and to both the dramatic 
and non-dramatic character, Herod: 


Somtyme, to show his lightnesse and maistrye, 
He playeth Herodes on a scaffold hye. (A 3384-3385) 


O cursed folk of Herodes al newe, 
What may your yvel entente yow availle. (B 1764-1765) 


Herodes, (who-so wel the stories soghte), 

When he of wyn was replet at his feste, 

Right at his owene table he yaf his heste 

To sleen the Baptist Iohn ful giltelees. (C 488-492) 


There are similar references in Piers Plowman c, x1, 175 and in many other 
poems. The entire story as it was recorded in the apocryphal gospels is told in 
the Cursor Mundi, and The Life of St Anne gives the following details concerning 
Herod’s wrath at the escape of the three kings: 


De same schype pat pai past over yn 
And other allso pan did pai byrne, 
All pat hys men per fande. 


Ffor wa almost herode wod was 
Dat bai so gatte fro hym suld passe* 


adding that ‘with hys krvfe hymselfe he slogh.” 

It is obvious from the foregoing citations that early English writers had at 
their disposal a Herod tradition not based upon the canonical Scriptures. Sir 
Edmund Chambers gives an eleventh century fragment of a liturgical Magi play 
from Compiégne in which Herod expresses his wrath at the escape of the three 


1 Professor J. Q. Adams, who reprints this play in his Chief Pre-Shakespearean Dramas (Boston, 
1924), pp. 32-40, notes (footnote, p. 32) that Herod ‘already gives promise of tearing a passion to 
tatters.” 

2 See E. du Méril, Origines latines du Thédtre moderne (Paris, 1849), pp. 151 ff. 

8 The Middle English Stanzaic Versions of the Life of Saint Anne, ed. Roscoe E. Parker (Oxford: 
E.E.T:S., Original Series, 174). 

4 For other references to Herod in Middle English verse, see Wright, Carols, Wart. Club, pp. 95- 
96; B. Fehr, Archiv, cv1, 265, 269-270; crx, 69; Zupitza, Archiv, Lxxx1x, 223-224; Horstmann, 
Archiv, LXxx1, 99; Reliquae Antiquae, 1, 86-87; Modern Language Review, v, 485-486. 
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kings and, at the suggestion of his Armiger, decides to have the children killed. 
Sir Edmund then adds: ‘In a Norman version which has the same incidents as 
the Compiégne play, but in parts a different text, the armiger is the son of Herod, 
and the play ends with Herod taking a sword from a bystander and brandishing 
it in the air [cf. stage direction ‘jacet gladium’ cited from Chester vim]. Already 
he is beginning to tear a passion to tatters in the same manner that became tra- 
ditionally connected with his name. Another peculiarity of this Norman version 
is that the Magi address Herod in an outlandish jargon, which seems to contain 
fragements of Hebrew and Arabic speech.”! 

More recently Professor Young was carefully studied and edited all the early 
Latin fragments connected with the Magi and the Slaughter of the Innocents.* 
His study includes eight versions of the Officitum Stellae and four of the Ordo 
Rachelis (Slaughter of the Innocents), one of which (Laon) is attached to the 
end of the Officitum Stellae. An examination of these versions reveals the fact 
that already in these liturgical playlets Herod is endowed with all the character- 
istics, at least in embryonic form, found in the later mystery plays. Professor 
Young believes that ‘these embryonic dramatizations of the theme of the In- 
nocents, usually found as terminations of the Epiphany plays, rest specifically 
upon’ the Vulgate version of the passage from Matthew u, 16 quoted at the be- 
ginning of this study.® 

We may agree that the Vulgate is the ultimate source of the plays in which 
Herod appears as an important character, but even in the early liturgical plays 
the speeches and actions of Herod are more violent than the text of the Vulgate 
warrants, a fact which should warn us against the conclusion that they ‘rest spe- 
cifically upon’ the Vulgate version of Matthew u, 16. Professor Young notes 
one accretion to the Vulgate material in Herod’s speech ‘Incendium meum ruina 
extinguam’ in the Strassburg Officium Stellae, a speech quoted from Sallust’s De 
Conjuratione Catilinae, cap. xxxi.‘ Possible sources for other accretions will be 
suggested hereafter. 

From the beginning of the liturgical drama, therefore, the ranting Herod was 
present. And this is what we should expect, for we know that, with lamentably 
few exceptions, the authors of the liturgical and mystery plays were not inter- 
ested in the creation of dramatic characters but rather in the dispensing of moral 
doctrine in palatable form. We must therefore look behind the earliest religious 
plays for the traditional Herod known to Hamlet, and I believe that he is to be 
found in the apocryphal gospels and in the writings of the Church Fathers. 

There is abundant evidence that the Protovangelium of James and the Gospel 
of Pseudo-Matthew were well known from very early times, and that they were 
frequently used by early writers instead of the canonical Gospels. In the slight 


1 E. K. Chambers, The Mediaeval Stage, 1 (Oxford, 1903), 47, 48. 

* Karl Young, ‘Ordo Rachelis,’ in University of Wisconsin Studies in Language and Literature, 
Number 4, (Madison, 1919), pp. 1-65. Since Professor Young’s excellent study is readily available, 
it seems unnecessary to quote at length therefrom. 

3 Ibid., p. 5. 

‘ Ibid., p. 6. Professor Young notes that this borrowing from Sallust ‘was first pointed out by 
E. Wilkin, Geschichte der geistlichen Spiele in Deutschland, Gittingen, 1872, p. 16.’ 
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accentuation of the wrath of Herod at the escape of the wise men which these 
writings give, I believe we may find the germ of the tradition of the ranting 
Herod. In Protovangelium xxu we find: ‘And when Herod knew that he had been 
mocked by the Magi, in a rage he sent murderers, saying to them: Slay the chil- 
dren from two years old and under.’ And in reference to John the Baptist, son 
of Zacharias (Ch. xxu), the sentence is: ‘And Herod was enraged and said: 
His son is destined to be king over Israel.’ In fact, he was so enraged that he 
had Zacharias slain before the high altar. Again, in Pseudo-Matthew, xvu1, we find: 
‘Videns autem Herodes rex quod illusus esset a magis, inflammatum est cor eius, 
et misit per omnes vias volens capere eos et interficere. Quos cum penitus in- 
venire non potuisset, misit in Bethleem et occidit omnes infantes a bimatu et 
infra, secundum tempus quod exquisierat a magis.”! 

Further development of the Herod tradition may be found in the writings of 
the Church Fathers. In the commentary of Psalm xxii, which is interpretad as 
a prediction of the coming of Christ, found in the famous Diologue of Justin, 
Philosopher and Martyr, with Trypho, A Jew, is this statement: 


And the expression, “They opened their mouth upon me like a roaring lion,’ designates him 
who was then king of the Jews, and was called Herod, a successor of the Herod who, 
when Christ was born, slew all the infants in Bethlehem born about the same time, be- 
cause he imagined that amongst them He would assuredly be of whom the Magi from 
Arabia had spoken. . ? 


Later, in St Chrysostom’s ‘Homily on the Gospel of St Matthew, u, 7,’ Herod 
is condemned for ‘attempting to slay that which was born, — an act of extreme 
idiocy, not of madness only; since what had been said and done was enough to 
have witholden him from any such attempt . . . For such a thing is wickedness. 
It falls foul of itself, and is ever attempting impossibilities. And mark his utter 
folly." And in his ‘Homilies on Second Corinthians’ Chrysostom addresses to 
Herodias the following question concerning her connection with Herod the 
Tetrarch’s beheading of John the Baptist: ‘Why art thou mad and rabid, when 
even after that reproof of his sin thou retainest thy paramour? Why seekest 
thou a table of furies, and preparest a banquet of avenging demons?” 

These characteristics of Herod appear in the Latin plays long before the vernac- 
ular plays developed. It is evident, therefore, that the first composers of liturgi- 


1C. Tischendorf, Evangelia Apocrypha (Leipzig, 1876), p. 84. 

2 Ante-Nicene Fathers (American Reprint of the Edinburgh Edition, New York, 1925), 1, 250- 
251. I use the authoritative translation rather than the original (for which see Migne, Patr. Gr., v1) 
both because it seems to me to render the points I wish to make more obvious, the drama under 
discussion having been written in English, and because it is practically certain that nearly all medi- 
aeval writers knew these commentaries only through homilies, speculae, and glossae. “The Glossa 
Ordinaria,’ says Miss Margaret Deanesly, ‘gave brief commentaries drawn from the Fathers upon 
each verse [of the Bible]: it was probably the source of most of the patristic quotations in mediaeval 
sermons and homilies.’ (The Lollard Bible, Cambridge, 1920, p. 174). I wish to acknowledge my in- 
debtedness to Professor Henry Savage, of Princeton University, for assistance in checking certain of 
these bibliographical references. 

3 Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers (New York, 1908), First Series, x, 45 (Homily vu, Sec. 3). For 
the original, see Migne, Patr. Gr., Lv1. 

4 Ibid. (New York, 1905), x11, 410. For the original, see Migne, Paér. Gr., uxt. 
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cal dramas had at their disposal a tradition which made little distinction be- 
tween the characters of Herod the Great and Herod the Tetrarch, which pre- 
sented Herod as ‘a roaring lion’ whose ‘heart swelled with rage’ (cf. the stage 
direction cited from the Pageant of the Shearmen and Taylors), which looked upon 
him as a madman who acted like an idiot, and which assigned him to the mercies 
of ‘avenging demons’ such as the Mors of the Hegge Plays. 

That this traditional view of Herod grew by accretion and through analogy 
with other dramatic incidents has already been suggested by Chambers in his 
account of the influence of the Feast of Fools on the Prophetae, which in the 
Hegge Plays, at least, was closely associated with the Herod scenes. ‘And I find 
a parallel reaction,’ he says, ‘of the turbulence of the Feast of Fools on the Stella, 
in the violence of speech and gesture which permanently associated itself at a 
very early stage with the character of Herod.’ This violence, he points out, would 
naturally be augmented as the plays passed into secular hands: ‘Again, the laici- 
zation of the drama was accompanied by a further development of the secular 
and even comic elements, of which the germs already existed in the plays. A 
more human and less distinctly ecclesiastical handling became possible. The fig- 
ure of Herod offered a melodramatic type of ranting tyrant which the tradition 
of the stage did not readily forget.”! 

But neither did the tradition of the pulpit, even after the laicization of the 
drama, readily forget the effectiveness of the melodramatic in moving sinners. 
The devils and hell-mouth, with which Herod was closely associated, were little 
more realistic in the mystery plays than in the mediaeval sermon. The following 
bit from a sermon printed by Dr Owst will sufficiently illustrate the point and 
at the same time show the continued use of the patristic commentaries: 


What trowe we than what sizthe woll it be thousaundes of dewels that bethe ther. 3iff a 
dampned man coveyt to here delectabull thinges ther is no songe but oribull rorynge of 
dewels, and wepynge, and gnastynge of tethe, and weylyng of dampned men, crying: ‘Ve, 
ve, ve, quante sunt tenebre!’ — ‘Vo, vo, vo, how gret is this derkenes!”? 


It is also highly probable that the melodramatic Herod would soon become 
associated, in the minds of players and play-goers, with over-bearing military 
men and bombastic petty officials, such as Chaucer describes in the opening 
lines of the Prologe of the somonours Tale: 

This Somonour in his styropes hye stood; 


Upon this Frere his herte was so wood 
That lyk an aspen leef he quook for ire. 


Playgoers, like the Canterbury Pilgrims, would be amused by the antics of such 
characters, and the commoners would be even more delighted with such be- 
havior in an official character or a member of the nobility. Nor is the reason for 
this attitude of the mediaeval counterparts of Shakespeare’s ‘groundlings’ far 


1 E. K. Chambers, op. cit., 1, 57, 90. 

? G. R. Owst, Preaching in Medieval England (Cambridge, 1926), p. 337. In a footnote the editor 
says: “Apparently derived from Chrysostom. It occurs again in Jacob’s Well, E.E.T.S. ed., pp. 228, 
319.’ 
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to seek. ‘It was,’ says Salzmann, ‘at the hands of the officials, the swarm of 
stewards, bailiffs, catchpoles, and so forth, that the peasants, yeomen, and smal- 
ler gentry suffered. These men, secure in the protection of a chain of superiors 
reaching back to some great noble, lived on their neighbours, wringing money 
from them on every, or no, pretext.’ He proves this thesis by the citation of many 
concrete illustrations and states, with ample support, the results of such oppres- 
sion. ‘It sometimes happened that these imperious gentry reaped the reward of 
their lawlessness and goaded their oppressed tenants to active rebellion . . . But 
if the lords of manors, town officials, and judges occasionally found their au- 
thority slighted and their persons endangered by the disrespect of those who 
should have been subservient to them, their trials were not to be compared with 
those of inferior officers such as bailiffs.”! In fact, it would appear that the ac- 
tions of Herod on the stage were, after all, no more melodramatic than many of 
those which actually transpired in mediaeval England and that this bombastic 
character was merely holding up the mirror wherein the mediaeval populace saw 
itself as it frequently was. 

In this connection Chambers says: ‘A characteristic of the acting which greatly 
impressed the imagination of the audience seems to have been the rant and bom- 
bast put from very early times in the mouths of such royal or pseudo-royal per- 
sonages as Herod and Pilate.”* Moreover, it must be remembered that these 
were pagan characters, and the ranting of pagan characters is a characteristic 
of all mediaeval literature. ‘Herod was a heathen; so he was made impotently 
comic. He is never much developed, though in the later plays he frequently 
rages for more consecutive lines than in the earlier ones. Yet it is always the same 
old raging which seems to have been even dearer to the hearts of authors and 
audiences than the roaring of the devils. Possibly the churchmen of that day felt 
that the biblical devil was, after all, a rather Christian devil since he emanated 
from heaven, whereas Herod was unpardonably alien. He was merely a human 
being, besides, and could naturally be hated and ridiculed with more gusto than 
the devil.’* By such characteristics was he set off from Christian men and made to 
serve both comic and religious purposes. 

There is evidence, too, that Herod was costumed for his part. Leach says that 
Herod always appeared ‘with a black face, and continually in a rage’;* but I 
must agree with Spencer, that ‘for this assertion the present writer has not been 
able to find any further justification than that the mercers in that town [Bever- 
ley] played “Black Herod’’.”* There is evidence, however, that Herod was ‘a 
robustious periwig-pated fellow’ in such items as the following: 


1477, it. to a peynter for peyntyng the fauchon and Herods facexd... 


1L. F. Salzmann, Mediaeval Byways (Boston and New York: Houghton, Mifflin Company, 
1913), pp. 127-128 and 151-153. 

2 E. K. Chambers, op. cit., 1, 139. 

* John B. Moore, The Comic and Realistic in English Drama (Chicago: The University of Chicago 
Press, 1925), p. 15. 

4 A. F. Leach, ‘Some English Plays and Players’ in An English Miscellany Presented to Dr. F. J. 


Furnivall (Oxford; 1901), pp. 213-214. 
5 M. Lyle Spencer, Corpus Christi Pageants in England (New York: 1911), p. 239. 
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1499, it. payd to John Hatfelde for colours and gold foyle and sylver foyle for the crest 
and for the fawchon . . .' 

It would appear, then, that the essential characteristics of Herod came to 
the liturgical drama from the apocrypha and the writings of the Church Fathers 
long before the development of the mystery cycles, for the early continental Latin 
plays present a Herod endowed with most of the qualities which characterize 
him in the English mysteries; that these characteristics were elaborated in the 
secularized mystery plays and in the popular pulpit by analogy with unpopular 
officials, ‘rorynge . . . dewels,’ and pagan prototypes; that Herod was tradition- 
ally conceived as a boaster and a braggart and was so presented throughout the 
history of the religious drama; but that the evidence for the statements generally 
made by Shakespearean editors in explanation of Hamlet’s advice to the players 
is confined to the Herodes tradition which is represented in England by a single 
play, The Pageant of the Shearmen and Taylors. 


Tue UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE 





ON KING ALFRED’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREATISE 
By KEMP MALONE 


1. Ests and Ost 


A TRIBAL NAME Estum ‘Aestiis’ occurs in King Alfred’s account of the voyage 
of Wulfstan from Hethum to Truso.? In the same account occur the names 
Estmere ‘sea of the Aestii’ (i.e. Frisches Haff) and Eastland ‘land of the Aestii.’ 
These three names appear nowhere else in the Old-English Orosius, and are not 
recorded, so far as I know, in any other OE. monument. The tribal name occurs 
five times in Wulfstan’s narrative, each time in the dative plural, but with a 
variation in spelling: four times as Estum, once as Eastum. The name Estmere 
appears four times, without variation in spelling. The name of the country is 
given twice: once, in the nominative singular, as Eastland, and once, in the dative 
singular, as Eastlande. The stem common to the three names thus occurs 11 
times: eight times in the form Est-, three times in the form East-. 

The account of Wulfstan’s voyage has come down to us in only one manu- 
script, viz., MS Cotton Tib. B 1 of the British Museum. This MS. dates from the 
middle of the eleventh century.* The copyist who wrote it pronounced the Eng- 
lish language, of course, in the fashion of his own times. His ea, therefore, was 
not a diphthong, but merely another way of writing @.‘ The evidence of the MS. 
thus points to a fluctuation between the sounds e and @ in the stem common to 
the three words now under discussion. Such a fluctuation is best explained on 
the theory that this stem was taken from the Scandinavians. Our tribal name is 
variously spelt in the Latin sources: Aestii (Tacitus), Aesti (Jordanes), Aisti 

? Hardin Craig’s notes to Two Coventry Corpus Christi Plays, p. 86. 

® King Alfred’s Orosius, ed. H. Sweet, EETS 79 (London, 1883), pp. 19-21. 

* C. Plummer, Two of the Saxon Chronicles Parallel (Oxford, 1899), 11, xxxi. 

* K. Luick, Hist. Gram. der engl. Sprache (Leipzig, 1914), 1, 331 f. 
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(Einhard); but it seems clear that we must begin with a Germanic diphthong ai, 
which would become ei or a in Old Norse (the variation in spelling in ON. in- 
dicates a first element of such quality that it fell between e and @ and therefore 
might be represented by either symbol; or perhaps rather we have to do with a 
dialectal difference). But throughout Scandinavia, and at an early period, the 
diphthong lost its second element and became a simple short vowel in the posi- 
tion before tautosyllabic consonant groups.'! Although for want of records we 
cannot give a more precise date for this sound-change, there is little if any 
doubt that it had already taken place when Wulfstan made his voyage to 
Truso in the latter part of the ninth century. Our tribal name, then, which in 
ON. was a monosyllabic consonant stem,? might be expected to occur, in the 
nom. and ace. pl., as *Estr or Aistr, while in the genitive and dative plural the 
diphthong would be kept. I have found no record of the form *Estr, but the alter- 
native form str occurs.* In the course of time, by a process of leveling, the 
diphthong of the gen. and dat. was extended to the nominative and accusative, 
and the classical Icelandic form of the tribal name came to be Eistr, but this 
leveling took place long after Wulfstan’s day and may safely be ignored in our 
study of the Alfredian record. Again, the name of the country might be ex- 
pected to occur as Estland or *4stland, and the former is in fact recorded,* al- 
though it was eventually driven out of use by an Fistland the diphthong of which 
came from the tribal name. 

I am of the opinion that Wulfstan, who seems to have been an Englishman,° 
learned the name of the Aestii from his Scandinavian fellows at Hethum, on the 
voyage and at Truso, and that these Scandinavians called the tribe *Estr or 
str and the country Estland or *#stland, using a stem-vowel of such quality 
that it struck Wulfstan as equivalent, now to OE. e, now to OE. @. Wulfstan, 
of course, could hardly be expected to take over the distinction between Est- 
or 4ist- on the one hand, and Eist- on the other, which his informants made in 
the tribal name according to its case. In englishing the three names under dis- 
cussion, he took as his norm the stem Est- or A/st- which he heard in the nomina- 
tive and accusative case-forms of the tribal name, and in all the case-forms of the 
other two names.® 

The spellings with ea in the Cotton MS. are usually explained as due to confu- 
sion with the cardinal point east,’ and it is likely enough that the Cotton scribe 
wrote ea instead of @ because some such association had arisen in his mind. But 

1A. Noreen, Altisl. und altnorw. Gram., 4th edit. (Halle, 1923), p. 114. 

2 Tbid., p. 283; i-stem forms also occur, as Noreen points out, loc. cit. 

3 Heimskringla, ed. F. Jénsson (Copenhagen, 1893), 1, 59. This reading, which seems to be of 
Norwegian origin, appears in two MSS, but the editor puts into his normalized text the reading Eistr 
of the other MSS. 

4 Agrip af Néregs Konunga Segum, ed. F. Jénsson, Altnord. Saga-Bibliothek xvim (Halle, 1929), 

. 20. 
‘ 5 W. A. Craigie, Journal of Engl. and Gme. Philology, xx1v (1925), 396 f.; see also my paper in the 
Royster Memorial Studies (Chapel Hill, N. C., 1931), pp. 42 ff. (= Studies in Philology, xxvii, 574 ff.). 

6 For ON.e<ei in English, see further E. Bjérkman, [Morsbach] Studien zur engl. Philologie, vt 
(1900), 42, note 2. 

7 So K. Miillenhoff, Deutsche Altertumskunde, 11? (Berlin, 1906), 13. 
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this association can hardly be fastened on Wulfstan, or on Alfred. It was, so far 
as we know, the exclusive property of an eleventh-century scribe, and arose out 
of the fact that for this scribe the spellings est and east were simply two ways of 
writing the same sequence of sounds. It might be objected that there was at any 
rate a quantitative difference: the vowel in east was long, while that in est, on 
the present theory, was short. True, but it would be hazardous to suppose that 
the Cotton scribe knew the quantity of the vowel in these unfamiliar proper 
names. Vowel-length, moreover, is but rarely indicated in OE. manuscripts, and 
the absence of a long mark in the text before him would not lead a scribe to con- 
clude that the vowel was short. The Cotton scribe, I think, was copying an 
earlier text in which the form @st appeared. He had learned in school that ea, 
not @, must be used in writing east, in spite of the pronunciation. When he saw 
est, his school training in spelling mechanically asserted itself, and he ‘corrected’ 
to east. In view of these considerations, it would be risky to read into the east- 
spellings of the Cotton MS. anything more than orthography gone wrong. 

I have postulated, in the ninth- or tenth-century manuscript of which Cotton 
Tib. B 1 is a copy, an est-form alongside the more frequent est-form. Now this 
est-form, if its vowel were short, must have been taken from the Scandinavian, 
as we have seen. But it may perfectly well have had a long vowel, of course, and 
if so it can be explained as the native English form of the stem. In ON. the tribal 
name appears, not only as a consonant stem, but also as an i-stem, and such an 
i-stem, if inherited likewise by the English, would take the form *s/e. It is by 
no means impossible, then, that the variation in spelling to be found in the 
Cotton MS. goes back to a variation between the Scandinavian and the native 
form in Wulfstan’s pronunciation. When Wulfstan made his report to Alfred he 
may have used, now the Scandinavian est-form (with a short vowel) which he had 
picked up in the course of his travels, now the English e@st-form (with a long 
vowel) which was native to him. 

We have no means of determining which of our two explanations is the cor- 
rect one. In any case, however, the supposed confusion of tribal name and 
cardinal point in Wulfstan’s narrative turns out to be a mere matter of eleventh- 
century spelling. Let us now turn to the Icelandic monuments, and see if there 
we can find any better evidence of such a confusion. It may be said at once that 
no such evidence is at hand. The forms Eystr, Eystir which Miillenhoff adduces 
(loc. cit.) seem to be purely hypothetical,' and even if they occurred they would 
prove no more than does the extant Eystland, an occasional variant of Fistland 
in the sagas. The Icelandic sound-shift ey>ei began in the thirteenth century,” 
and ever since then has made trouble for Icelandic scribes, who for hundreds of 
years have been writing ey when it ought to be ei and vice versa. Such forms as 
Eystland, therefore, are to be explained as misspellings of a familiar and ex- 
tremely common kind, and cannot be used as evidence for confusion with 
austr ‘east.’ If we had before us a form *Austir, used to mean ‘the Ests,’ or even a 


 Miillenhoff does not follow the practice now current of marking with an asterisk forms postu- 
lated but not recorded. 
? B. K. Thorolfsson, Arkiv fér nordisk Filologi, xiv, Tilliiggsband (1929), pp. 240 f. 
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form *Eystraland (parallel to Eystrasalt), used to mean ‘land of the Ests,’ it 
would be clear that the tribe had been renamed in terms of the cardinal point, 
but no such forms occur. In sum, no genuine evidence has as yet been produced 
to support the view that the Scandinavians of the Middle Ages interpreted the 
name of the Ests in the sense ‘easterners,’ or remodeled it to make it fit such an 
interpretation. 

The German sources remain. What information do they give us? No recorded 
German form shows the slightest confusion between the name of the Ests and the 
cardinal point, but a hypothetical Low-German (more specifically, Old-Saxon) 
form, exhibiting the desired confusion, has been brought forward as the source 
of OE. Osti, a tribal name which occurs twice in Alfred’s geographical treatise. 
Miillenhoff puts the theory thus (Joc. cit.): 
offenbar ist hier die . . . altnordische namenform Eistr oder Eistir von deutscher seite wie 
altn. Eystr, Eystir aufgefasst und so in deutschem munde eine so gennannte ‘volksetymol- 
ogie,’ eine verdeutschung im anschluss an den namen der Ostsee und in bedeutsamer 
tibereinstimmung mit der dstlichen lage des volkes zu stande gebracht.' 


It will be seen that Miillenhoff’s explanation of OE. Ostiis a rather complicated 
business. First of all, he supposes that ON. Eisir or Eistir was taken over by the 
Old Saxons, but remodeled so as to agree in the vocalism of its stem syllable with 
the German form of the name of the cardinal point. The tribal name in this 
remodeled form was then transmitted from Germany to England, where it be- 
came known to King Alfred, who used it to denote the Ests in his description of 
the Baltic lands, although, as we have seen, he uses a quite different (and quite 
correct) form of the tribal name in his account of Wulfstan’s narrative. Let us 
look at the various links in this hypothetical chain. The supposition that 
ON. Listr or Eistir was taken over and remodeled by the Old Saxons remains 
pure theory, since no Old-Saxon form of the kind appears in the records. One can 
only say that if the remodeling took place, it was the only example of such a 
mistreatment of the tribal name; the other Germanic dialects give us no parallels. 
As regards the transmission of the remodeled name to England, and its adoption 
by Alfred, more ought to be said. In the passage where Osti occurs, Alfred is 
dealing with the Scandinavian world, and his information about this world cer- 
tainly came to him from Scandinavian, not from German sources. We know 
definitely that he had in Ohthere a Scandinavian retainer who gave him a great 
deal of geographical information about Scandinavia. He says nothing, however, 
of a German retainer, and even if Abbot John or some other German had been at 
hand, Alfred would hardly have turned to him for information about the Baltic 
lands, from which the Germans of the ninth century were effectually cut off by a 
solid screen of Slavic tribes. In those days the Baltic was most emphatically a 
Scandinavian lake, and the Scandinavians of Alfred’s entourage would be Alfred’s 
natural sources of information about Baltic coastal tribes like the Osti. There 


1 The most recent expression of opinion on the point is that of Professor G. Hiibener, who, in 
SpecuLuM vi (1931), 433, writes, ‘Ich halte Osti fiir eine volksetymologische Verdrehung des Eigen- 
namens der Esten, auf die die Situation eindeutig hinweist.’ In other words, Mr Hiibener agrees 
with Miillenhoff. 
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seems little reason, then, for bringing the Old Saxons into a discussion where 
they so obviously are not at home. 

Finally, there is little basis for the theory that Alfred used the name Osti to 
denote the Ests. His use of a quite different name for that tribe a little later on 
establishes of itself a presumption that Osti had another meaning. A close exam- 
ination of the Osti passage suffices to raise this presumption to a practical cer- 
tainty. The passage in question is a part of Alfred’s description of the Baltic 
lands. When we look at our passage more narrowly, we find that it is divided very 
definitely into paragraphs, one for each tribe discussed. The method of para- 
graphing used is best shown by quoting the passage and numbering the para- 


graphs: 


1. Norddene habbad be norpan him pone ilcan ses earm be mon het Ostsz, ond be eastan 
him sindon Osti pa leode; ond Afrede (v.1. Afdreede) be supan. 

2. Osti habbad be norban him pone ilcan ses earm, ond Winedas, ond Burgendan; ond 
be supban him sindon Heefeldan. 

8. Burgendan habba®d pone ilcan sees earm be westan him; ond Sweon be norban; ond 
be eastan him sint Sermende, ond be supan him Surfe. 

4. Sweon habbad be supan him pone sees earm Osti; ond be eastan him Sermende; ond 
be norpan him ofer pa westenne is Cwenland; ond be westannorpan him sindon Scride- 
finnas; ond be westan Norpmenn.' 


It will be noted that each paragraph begins with the name of a tribe, in the 
nominative plural, followed by the verb-form habbad (present third pl.). In 
other words, Alfred has a formula which he uses to mark the beginning of a new 
section of his description. Each paragraph, moreover, is devoted to the tribe 
named in the introductory formula. The purpose of each paragraph is to give the 
territorial bounds of the tribe named at the beginning of the paragraph, and this 
purpose is held to throughout, in a highly systematic way. First of all, in each 
paragraph, the tribe under discussion is located with reference to the sea. Then 
follow locations with reference to neighboring tribes. More precisely, Alfred 
takes the tribe under discussion as a center, and indicates its bounds to the 
north, south, east and west, beginning always with the cardinal point toward 
which the sea lies. Thus, in §3, he bounds the Burgundians (i.e., the inhabitants 
of the island of Bornholm) to the west, north, east and south, beginning with the 
west because the Osts@ lies to the west of Bornholm. In §4, Alfred bounds the 
Swedes in much the same way, but for good measure he adds a fifth boundary, to 
the northwest. In §1, devoted to the North Danes, only the bounds to the north, 
east and south are given, but the bounds to the west can with certainty be in- 
ferred from the preceding paragraph, which I have not included in my quotation. 
I have left §2 to the last. Here Alfred begins in the usual way, with the cardinal 
point toward which the sea is to be found. No bounds to the west are given, 
because the needful information can be got from the preceding paragraph (that 
devoted to the North Danes). Bounds to the south are given in accordance with 
the customary pattern. Bounds to the east are wanting, presumably because 
Alfred was not sure just what lay to the east of the Osti. 


1 King Alfred’s Orosius, ed. cit., p. 16. 
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I have elsewhere! discussed in some detail Alfred’s localization of the Osti, 
and there is no need to repeat this discussion here. Suffice it to say that Alfred 
put the Osti on the estuary of the Oder or thereabouts. But if so, one can hardly 
identify the Osti with the Ests, who, according to Alfred’s retainer and informant 
Wulfstan, lived beyond the Vistula, in the neighborhood of Frisches Haff. The 
advocates of the identity of Osti and Ests are therefore faced by the problem of 
interpreting the Alfredian text in such a way as to put the Osti further east. The 
only attempt of this sort ever made which can be said to have any merits was 
the recent one of Professor S. H. Cross.? In §1 of the quotation from the OE. 
Orosius given above, Mr Cross took the second him as referring to Osts@; in §2, 
he took the second him as referring to Winedas ond Burgendan. On this inter- 
pretation, the Osti would have the Ostse to their north and west, i.e., to their 
northwest, and this would fit in well enough with Wulfstan’s localization of the 
Ests if we could assume that Alfred’s Ostse meant ‘Baltic’ in the modern sense of 
that term. In fact, however, Osts@ in Alfred’s Orosius seems to be confined to that 
part of the Baltic west of Bornholm; the East Baltic is referred to by Alfred as 
the Sarmondisc Garsecg ‘“Sarmatian Ocean” and apparently is regarded by him as 
a separate body of water. Again, Mr Cross’s interpretation fails to dispose of 
Alfred’s statement that the Wends and the Bornholmers were to the north of the 
Osti; this statement cannot possibly be made to hold good of the Ests, and the 
identification of Osti and Ests on this count alone falls to the ground. Moreover, 
the reference to the two hims, as we have seen, must be to Norddene and Osti 
respectively; the rigid pattern characteristic of our passage forbids the reference 
which Mr Cross formerly favored — I say formerly, because in a later letter to 
me he writes, ‘I now feel . . . that the Osti must represent a tribe either at the 
mouth of the Oder or to the west of its estuary.” We may conclude that the Osti 
have nothing to do with the Ests, and that the long association of the two tribes 
in the minds of philologists (an association nc doubt due chiefly to the prestige 
of Miillenhoff’s name) cannot be justified and must be given up. 


2. The Identity of the Osti 


We have seen that the Osti were not the Ests. Who were they, then? Obviously 
we have to do with some Slavic tribe or other, situated somewhere in the neigh- 
borhood of the estuary of the Oder. In a footnote of my recent paper, ‘King 
Alfred’s North,’ I touched upon the point, and came to the inevitable conclusion 
that the Osti were Slavs.‘ Since however no other literary or historical monument 
makes mention of a Slavic tribe of that name, one is led to suspect that Osti 
was not the tribe’s true name, but a mere appellative bestowed upon it perhaps 
by outsiders. Now we have good grounds for believing that Alfred’s information 
about the Baltic lands was drawn from Scandinavian sources, and it therefore 
seems reasonable enough to conclude that the name Osti came to him from these 


1 SpecuLuM, v (1930), 155 f. 
2 Specutum, vi (1931), 298. 

' 8 King Alfred’s Orosius, ed. cit., p. 8; cf. SpecuLuM, v (1930), 154. 
4 SpecuLuM, v (1930), 156, note 1, last sentence. 
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same sources. If then OE. Osti was taken from Old Norse, what was its ON. form? 
Some years ago I pointed out that Osti could be derived from ON. *Austir, a 
name meaning ‘easterners’ and applied, loosely enough, to the inhabitants of 
regions thought of as eastern. More specifically, I ventured the suggestion that 
this *Austir might have originated as a short form of the Ostrogothic name, and 
might later have been applied to one or more of the Slavic tribes that settled 
down in regions vacated by the Ostrogoths.' It may be worth our while to exam- 
ine more narrowly this theory, seeking out and weighing the evidence on which it 
is based. 

If OE. Osti in fact is a loan-word from Old Norse, it answers precisely to 
*Austir, since the inflexional -r of ON. nouns was lost in the mouths of English 
speakers, while ON. au (gu) was regularly imitated with 6 in Old English.? The 
derivation of Osti which I have suggested therefore carries with it no phonetic 
difficulties. Since however *Austir is a hypothetical form, one may well ask 
whether it was constructed simply for its convenience in explaining the Alfredian 
tribal name, or whether other forms and usages occur which lead one to believe 
that an ON. *Austir once existed, in spite of its absence from the records. Such 
supporting forms and usages, as we shall see, are by no means wanting. I will 
begin with J ste, a tribal name which is recorded in Widsith, |. 87. By emendation, 
of course, this Jste can be made to fit any whim of the emendator, but if we hold 
to the inherited text, we must explain Jste as the native English form cognate 
with the constructed ON. i-stem *Austir.2 As a tribal name, Jste belongs to the 
Baltic region, and the tribe itself, if known to the English under the name /ste, 
would presumably have been known to the Scandinavians under the cognate 
name *Austir. Unluckily it is impossible to determine with precision the habitat 
of the Iste, but if the Lithuanians (or Letts) and a Livonian tribe are named in 
the same passage, as Marquart thinks,‘ it seems not unreasonable to infer that 
the Jste were the Ostrogoths of the Baltic, and that the name given to them in 
Widsith, |. 87 is a short form (with i-stem inflexion) of Eastgotan:> ‘Ostrogoths.’ 
To be compared is the i-stem Hrede of Widsith 120, a short form answering to the 
ON. full form Hreidgotar ‘Nest-Goths.’ It is also of interest in this connection 
that the Gautigoths of Jordanes were more usually known by a short form of their 
name: ON. Gautar, OE. Geatas. 

But did the Ostrogoths hold their seats on the Baltic long enough to permit of 
the appearance of their name (in its short form) in the second catalogue of 
Widsith, a catalogue admittedly the latest in date of the three catalogues that 
make up the bulk of that poem? The events of Ostrogothic history pertinent to 
the point are recorded, in part, in the Getica of Jordanes, and it will be con- 
venient to quote here three passages from this work. The page references are to 
Mommsen’s edition:* 


1 PMLA, xu (1925), 791 f. 2 K. Luick, op. cit., 1, 388 ($384, 2). 

5 For the want of umlaut in the ON. form, see A. Noreen, op. cit., p. 271. 

‘J. Marquart, in Festschrift Vilhelm Thomsen (Leipzig, 1912), p. 108. 

® The name Eastgotan occurs but once in Old English (Widsith 113), as it happens, and this occur- 
rence is in the accusative singular and has personal rather than tribal reference. 

® Mon. Germ. Hist., Auct. Ant., Tomi V Pars Prior (Berlin, 1882). 
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. .. Ablabius enim storicus refert, quia ibi super limbum Ponti, ubi eos diximus in Scythia 
commanere, ibi pars eorum, qui orientali plaga tenebat, eisque praeerat Ostrogotha, 
utrum ab ipsius nomina, an a loco, id est orientales, dicti sunt Ostrogothae, residui vero 
Vesegothae, id est a parte occidua (p. 78). 

... Venethi, Antes, Sclaveni...omnes Hermanarici imperiis servierunt. Aestorum 
quoque similiter nationem, qui longissimam ripam Oceani Germanici insident, idem ipse 
prudentia et virtute subegit omnibus Scythiae et Germaniae nationibus ac si propriis 
lavoribus imperavit (p. 89). 

. .. Balamber rex Hunnorum in Ostrogotharum parte movit procinctum, a quorum so- 
cietate iam Vesegothae quadam inter se intentione (v. 1. contencione) seiuncti habebantur. 
inter haec Hermanaricus . . . defunctus est. cuis mortis occasio dedit Hunnis praevalere 
in Gothis illis, quos dixeramus orientali plaga sedere et Ostrogothas nuncupari (pp. 91 f.). 


From these statements of Jordanes we learn that: (1) the separation of the 
Goths into two tribes took place in the time of King Ostrogotha (i.e. in the second 
quarter of the third century); (2) Ermanric (who flourished in the third quarter 
of the fourth century) ruled a kingdom which stretched from Baltic to Euxine 
and included Germany and the Aestii; (3) Ermanric did not rule the Visigoths; 
(4) after Ermanric’s death the Ostrogoths were conquered by the Huns. 

One may suspect Jordanes of exaggerating things a bit, but there are no 
genuine grounds for doubting that Ermanric actually ruled over a great kingdom 
which included within its bounds the old seats of the Goths on the Baltic coast. 
The Goths of the Baltic lands, since they were within the Ostrogothic kingdom, 
had every right to the Ostrogothic name and presumably were called by that 
name. But what became of them after Ermanric’s death? The Swedish runologist, 
Professor Otto v. Friesen, a few years ago made a study of this question, and pub- 
lished his results in an appendix to his volume on the Rék inscription. He sums 
up the facts in the following words (the translation is mine): 

When the Goths migrated from their earliest Continental seats at the mouth of the 
Vistula, they by no means evacuated the region, but a considerable contingent stayed at 


home (p. 117). 

During the middle, and the second half, of the fourth century the Goths of the Black 
Sea and those of the Baltic belonged to one and the same mighty kingdom, the various 
parts of which stood in lively communication with one another. ... The Hunnish storm 
swept forward [circa 375] through South Russia and crushed the migrant Goths in the 
southern parts of Ermanric’s great kingdom, but left untouched the northern parts of 
that kingdom, the original seats of the Goths on the Continent. These Baltic Goths, later 
on, evidently had many a hard struggle with the old Hunnish enemy, concentrated in 
Hungary (p. 118). 

Although these wars [of the Baltic Goths with the Huns] did not become known to the 
historians of Southern Europe, they meant a great deal to those who waged them, and to 
their neighbors to the north, and therefore they were celebrated in heroic poems (p. 121). 


The oldest of the heroic poems to which v. Friesen refers is Widsith, in the 
third catalogue of which we find a brief but important reference (vv. 119-122) 
to the wars between the Baltic Goths and the Huns, wars which can hardly be 
dated earlier than the fifth century. The Iste of the second catalogue is also a 
reference to these same Baltic Goths, in my opinion. A fuller story of the wars 


1 ‘Om Folknamnet Hreidgotar,’ Rékstenen (Stockholm, 1920), pp. 108-134. 
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referred to in Widsith is given in two Scandinavian sources, viz., the ON. 
Hervararsaga and Saxo’s Gesta Danorum. Both these sources are late, and the 
versions which they record show many changes from the original form of the 
tale as it has come down to us in Widsith. I have elsewhere made a detailed study 
of these changes, and to this study I refer the curious.! Here I am concerned 
simply with the terminology and the geography of Saxo’s version, as recorded in 
his fifth book. These aspects of the version can best be brought out by sketching 
the relevant parts of the tale as Saxo gives it. 

First we are told? that Hun, king of the Huns, and Olimar,’ king of the 
Orientales, made an alliance against Frotho, king of the Danes. Olimar led the 
fleet of the allies; Hun, the army. Frotho, whose forces included Sclavi (i.e., 
Wends), sent a scout, Eric, to spy out the foe. Eric found Olimar haud procul 
Ruscia. Returning to Frotho, he advised the latter to muster his fleet and take 
the offensive. Frotho followed this advice. The Danish fleet first seized the islands 
que Daniam Orientemque interiacent (ed. cit., p. 155). Proceeding thence, they met 
and attacked, first a small Ruthenian squadron and then the main fleet of 
Olimar. The Danes won a complete victory and annexed Russia, Olimar making 
his submission. Later on, the forces of Frotho (now led by Olimar) conquered 
Hestia, Olandia and Curetia, i.e. Estonia, Oesel and Courland (ed. cit., p. 159). 
Still later, they attacked and overthrew the Huns, thus ending the war. ‘Itaque 
Frothonis regnum Rusciam ad ortu complectens, ad occasum Rheno flumine 
limitatum erat’ (ed. cit., p. 159 f.). 

Here the Orientales represent the Ostrogoths of the original story, although 
Saxo’s Danish patriotism has led him to make them allies of the Huns against the 
Danish king Frotho, who defeats his two opponents in turn! Moreover, Saxo 
uses Orientales as a synonym of Ruteni, i.e. the Russians proper.‘ In spite of this, 
however, he represents the Orientales as a maritime people. Their fleet does 
battle with that of the Danes in the Baltic; apparently, then, they hold a stretch 
of Baltic coast. This stretch obviously lies somewhere between the mouth of the 
Oder and the western limits of Courland. The islands between Denmark and the 
east which the Danes seized were apparently Riigen and the islands in the 
estuary of the Oder, or perhaps merely these latter. There is some indication that 
the sea fight took place in the estuary of the Oder, but the point cannot be 
pressed. The realm of the Orientales is obviously conceived of, by Saxo, as 


1 ‘Widsith and the Hervararsaga,’ PMLA, xu (1925), pp. 769 ff.; see especially pp. 787-796. 

? Saxo Grammaticus, Gesta Donorum, ed. A. Holder (Strassburg, 1886), p. 154. 

+ A name-form *Olmar would, by dissimilation, be phonetically equivalent to ON. Ormarr and 
OE. Wyrmhere. The recorded form Olimar has an -i- which may be from a svarabhakti vowel but 
which perhaps is rather to be explained along the lines indicated by P. Herrmann, Die Heldensagen 
des Saro Grammaticus (Leipzig, 1922), p. 360. Whatever the explanation, it seems clear that the 
Ostrogothic King Wyrmhere of Widsith 119 appears in Saxo as King of the Orientales. 

* So Holder, ed. cit., p. 706. 

* The epitomist of Saxo definitely locates the battle ‘sub insulis que iacent inter Daniam et 
Orientem’; see Sazonis Gesta Danorum in Compendium Redacta, in Scriptores Minores Historiae 
Danicae Medii Aevi, ed. M. C. Gertz (Copenhagen, 1917-1918), 1, 275 f. But the author of the 
Chronicum Erici Regis puts the battle jurta Bleking; see Scriptores Rerum Danicarum Medii Aevi, ed. 


J. Langebek (Copenhagen, 1772-1834), 1, 153. 
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stretching from the seacoast deep into the interior, and its identification with 
Russia implies a realm roughly equivalent to that postulated for the Baltic 
Goths by v. Friesen (op. cit., pp. 122 f.). The witness of Saxo, then, leads us to 
believe that the term Orientales originally and properly belonged to the Ostro- 
goths, and that when the Ostrogoths vanished from the scene the old term was 
nevertheless kept by the Scandinavians, and was applied (as Saxo applies it) to 
the Slavic population which had become dominant in the old Ostrogothic lands. 
If so, Orientales is best explained as a translation into Latin of an ON. *Austir.! 

Both Saxo and Widsith thus lend support to the theory that an ON. *Austir 
‘easterners’ (originally ‘Ostrogoths’) once existed, and Saxo lends support to 
the further theory that this *Austir might be used to denote a Slavic tribe on 
the southern shore of the Baltic. But the Osti of Alfred were a Slavic tribe in just 
this region, and the name Osti can be derived from just the ON. form which the 
evidence of Saxo and Widsith calls for. The case for *Austir as the ON. original 
of OE. Osti therefore seems good. One difficulty, however, remains. The Osti 
of Alfred evidently held a rather limited area, at or near the mouth of the Oder. 
This area may well have been a part of Ermanric’s Ostrogothic kingdom, if we 
accept the witness of Jordanes, but, if so, it was an outlying district in that 
kingdom, and one wonders why Alfred’s Scandinavian informant restricted the 
Osti to just this district (Saxo, as we have seen, applied Orientales to a much 
larger area). Now Mr Cross has suggested to me a connection for Alfred’s Osti 
which would wholly remove the difficulty I have mentioned. He thinks that 
Alfred’s informant may have had in mind the Wostroze, a Slavic tribe of Hither 
Pomerania. Professor L. Niederle locates the pagus Wostroze (along with several 
other pag?) ‘entre le cours inférieur de l’Oder, le cours supérieur de la Havola et 
la Péna.” H. Béttger locates the same pagus more precisely; he puts it on the 
left bank of the Oder, in the region of Stettin.* Obviously the Wostroze, so far 
as their geographical situation goes, answer well enough to Alfred’s Osti. An equa- 
tion Osti = Wostroze, however, just as obviously makes phonetic difficulties. The 
initial w, it is true, need not trouble us, since Alfred’s informant was, no doubt, 
a Scandinavian, who would drop a w in this position.‘ But even a syncopated 
form of the name, such as *Wostrze>*Wostze, would not be free from phonetic 
objection, and I have found no evidence that a form with syncope was current 
in Alfred’s day, or indeed at all. If a tribal name *Wosceti (giving, by syncope, 
*Woscti>*Wosti) could legitimately be abstracted from the place-name villa 
Woscetino in the ‘pagus Mizerez’® we should have a name-form phonetically 
satisfactory and a tribe suitably located. But even the existence of such a tribe 


1 Russia, and lands accessible only by way of Russia, are often referred to in Swedish runic in- 
scriptions by the terms austr, austrvegr, austarla; see E. Braun, Festschrift fiir Eugen Mogk (Halle, 
1924), p. 162. These terms, and the similar terminology to be found in the sagas (ibid., p. 193), can 
hardly be kept apart, in origin, from Saxo’s term Orientales. 

2 Manuel del’ Antiquité Slave, 1 (Paris, 1923), p. 152. In a footnote he refers the reader further to 
his Slovanské Starozitnosti (Prague, 1901-1924), [111], 146, a work not accessible to me. 

3 Didcesan- und Gau-Grenzen Norddeutschlands, rv (Halle, 1876), 169 ff.; I am indebted to Mr 
Cross for this reference. 

4 A. Noreen, op. cit., p. 169. 5 H. Bottger, op. cit., p. 159 f. 
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would not otherwise be attested, so far as I have been able to find. In sum, the 
identity of the Osti remains a problem to be solved. 


8. The Eastfrancan 


King Alfred devotes a paragraph to the East Franks. He says (ed. cit. p. 
15 ff.): 


Ponne wid norban Donua ewielme ond be eastan Rine sindon Eastfrancan; ond be supan 
him sindon Sweefas, on opre healfe bere ie Donua; ond be suban him ond be eastan sindon 
Begware, se deel be mon Regnesburg hett; ond ryhte be eastan him sindon Beme; ond 
eastnorp sindon Pyringas; ond be norpan him sindon Ealdseaxan; ond be norpanwestan 
him sindon Frisan. 


In this passage the word him ‘them’ occurs five times; in each case it refers to 
Eastfrancan. In a previous paper I gave the substance of our passage, together 
with a certain amount of comment. To quote (I condense a bit to save space): 


The East Franks serve as orientation point for western Germania. South of them are the 
Swabians. Southeast of the Franks are the Bavarians. Due east of the Franks are the 
Bohemians. Northeast of the Franks are the Thuringians. North of the Franks are the 
Continental Saxons. Northwest of the Franks are the Frisians. This seems fairly accurate, 
so far as the cardinal points are concerned.! 


Here I thought I had made myself clear. Professor Gustav Hiibener, however, 
evidently mistook my meaning, for, in a recent discussion, after giving a German 
translation of most of the Alfredian passage quoted above, he proceeds thus: 


In dieser Weise wird ein Beziehungssystem aufgestellt. Die Grundlage sind die Nach- 
barschaftsbeziehungen. Es ist aber in der Interpretation eine entscheidende Unklarheit 
vorhanden, die Malone hervorzuheben nicht fiir nétig befunden bat. Das persénliche 
Pronomen him (=ihnen) kann als riickbeziiglich auf die letzterwihnte Vilkerschaft nach 
moderner Sprachlogik aufgefasst werden. So tut es Malone. Es ergeben sich dann strikte 
Nachbarbeziehungen. Wie ein Blick auf die Karte zeigt und wie Malone aufgefallen ist, 
sind diese jedoch sehr hiiufig véllig unsinnig. Bei einer solchen Auffassung wiren nimlich 
z. B. die Friesen nordwestlich der Altsachsen anzusetzen . . .” 


I agree fully with Mr Hiibener that to give this reference to the personal 
pronoun would make nonsense of Alfred’s text, but I must point out that I do 
nothing of the kind. The quotation from my previous paper which appears 
above will suffice to show that I referred the pronoun him in each case, not to 
the tribe last mentioned, but to the tribe first mentioned, viz., the Franks. But 
Mr Hiibener continues (loc. cit) : 


Diese Schwierigkeit kann aber gelést werden, wenn wir . . . die Personalpronomina (him) 
nicht auf das letztgenannte Volk sondern auf jene Vilkerschaften beziehen, die Alfred als 
Ausgangs- und Mittelpunkt fiir seine Aufzihlung benutzt. . .. Wenn wir diese Interpre- 
tation benutzen, brauchen wir nicht mit Malone eine Verschiebung der Nordrichtung 
anzunehmen. Die Lagebezeichnungen stimmen dann iiberall, auch nach dieser Riick- 
beziiglichkeit bei den Ostfranken, bei denen der siidostliche Ansatz der Bayern so sinn- 
voller ist, als wenn wir diese Richtung mit Malone fiir die Nachbarschaft zu den Schwaben 
als bestimmend ansehen. 


1 SpecuLum, v (1930), 151 f. 2 SPpecULUM, vi (1931), 429. 
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Here again Mr Hiibener attributes to me the exact opposite of what I really 
wrote. Far from assuming a Verschiebung der Nordrichtung in the passage de- 
voted to the East Franks, I pointed out that the description was ‘fairly accurate, 
so far as the cardinal points are concerned’ (see above).! Again, I did not put the 
Bavarians to the southeast of the Swabians; I put them to the southeast of the 
Franks, in perfect accord with Mr Hiibener’s own localization. By way of ex- 
planation of Mr Hiibener’s extraordinary misconceptions, it has occurred to me 
that perhaps when he came to put pen to paper he had forgotten what I actually 
wrote, and did not have before him a copy of SpecuLum with which to refresh 
his memory. 

4. Iraland 

The proper name Jraland occurs twice in Alfred’s report of Ohthere’s narrative. 
In describing the voyage along the Norwegian coast from Helgeland (in the far 
north) to the Oslo Firth, Ohthere explains that [across the sea] to starboard the 
voyagers had, first of all, Zraland. Later on, they had to starboard the islands 
between Jraland and ‘this land.’ In the final stage of their voyage, they had to 
starboard simply ‘this land.’ Since Ohthere was at Alfred’s court when he told 
of his voyages, the expression ‘this land’ presumably means Britain, the land 
he was actually in at the time. Mr Hiibener, however, it would seem, wishes to 
limit the scope of the expression to England. He does not propose this limitation 
in so many words, it is true, but such a limitation of ‘this land’ is a necessary 
consequence of his interpretation of Jraland as ‘die Bezeichnung sowohl fiir 
Irland wie fiir Schottland.” In the present passage, then, if we follow Mr Hiib- 
ener, Iraland means ‘Scotland’ (or perhaps ‘Ireland+Scotland’) and ‘this land’ 
means ‘England.’ The England in question was that of the ninth century, 
however, in the nature of the case, and extended northward to the Firth of 
Forth. Accepting Mr Hiibener’s theory for the moment, let us go back to our 
voyagers. At first they had to starboard Scotland. Later on, they had to star- 
board the islands between Scotland and England. In the final stage of their 
voyage, they had to starboard simply England. But there are no islands between 
Scotland and England, and Mr Hiibener’s interpretation strikes me as making 
nonsense of the passage. Moreover, evidence is wanting (so far as I know) that 
the name /reland was ever applied to the Scottish highlands, in spite of the well- 
known colonization of this region by the Irish. I can therefore see no great ad- 
vantage in denying to Alfred’s Jraland its natural and obvious meaning, viz., 
‘Ireland.’ In my previous paper’ I pointed out that the geographical arguments 
usually advanced against this identification have their roots in modern, not 
mediaeval geographical conceptions. In the ninth century the north coast of 
Ireland was thought to front the North Sea, and Ohthere, as a true son of his 
age, considered himself to be sailing, first past Ireland and then past Britain, 
on his way down the Norwegian coast. 


Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY 


1 I did assume a shifted orientation in the passage devoted to the Ealdseaxan, a passage which Nr 


Hiibener fails to discuss. 
2 Specu.uM, vi (1931), 431. 3 SpecuLum, v (1930), 143. 
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JOHANNES DE ALTA VILLA. 
NOTES ON THE VOCABULARY OF THE ARCHITRENIUS 
By S. GASELEE 


Tuts poem is described by C. L. Kingsford! as ‘a work of considerable literary 
merit, and a favorable specimen of mediaeval Latin poetry,’ and it was certainly 
popular, as it exists in several manuscripts in England, was printed as early as 
1517, and was the subject of at least one commentary (still unprinted). To most 
modern readers it is tedious, and they will be content with the summary of 
it by Wright :? it contains some good lines and even fine passages (and some very 
infelicitous expressions, such as 1x, 431 (391): ‘vidui castratio lecti’), but fails 
over-elaborated description of persons and things, especially in long astronomical 
and astrological passages. The writer was a Norman, his name probably indicat- 
ing that he came from Hauteville or Hauville, but he clearly passed much of his 
life towards the end of the twelfth century in England, and he speaks especially 
highly of Cornwall. 

He had read Virgil with some care, and on the whole found his versification 
on the Virgilian model, though he allows himself undue license in lengthening 
the last syllable at the caesura: 


1. 10 (240), principio rumpit, hodiernos crastinat actus 
1. 86 (241) et fluitans animus, et non statura voluntas 
11. 16 (258) ne male pygmaea sedeat, Titania surgat. 


This license occurs about once in every thirty lines. He takes prosodiacal liber- 
ties in philosophus, vi1t. 294 (368) and passim,’ biga, 1x, 180 (381), butgrum,‘ u, 
402 (272), chdmeleon, vit, 209 (349), hipocrisis, vi1, 306 (352), initialis, v, 221 
(315), méthodus, v1, 422 (339), mdnoculus, 1, 276 (250) and the proper names 
Artemisia, Cléobolus, Dane,’ Géta, Mausdlus,® Padsiphde, Sdlon, Simachus, Xeno- 
crates. Metrical necessities also account for hippotamus, vu1, 210 (349) which may 
be compared to our idolatry, and perhaps for morphdsis, vu, 81 (345) standing 
for metamorphosis. ‘Ad Ndtum urget iter,’ rx. 109 (380) is a license found only 
once: I do not think he meant to scan the word Ndtum, as he uses it over and 
over again, always with the first syllable short, and the sense will not allow 
ndtum, well-known. 

He was fond of inceptives; two of them are found in a rather pathetic line 
at the end of the poem: 

sub fati tenebris me noctescente’ diescat hic liber; 


1 Dict. Nat. Biog., s.v. Hauteville. 

2 Anglo-Latin Satirical Poets of the twelfth century (1872), 1. Wright does not number the lines, 
and I have therefore added in brackets for each citation the page in his edition. 

* Common in mediaeval Latin poetry, and no more reprehensible than the lengthening of the first 
syllable in &04varos, x.dve0s. 

‘ There is here a v.l. restoring butyrum. 

5 Danae. 

® rx. 368 (389) —a line on the "Apes “Apes model! ‘Mausole, vina tibi dat (?dant) mausdlea.’ 

7 Used by A. Furius of Antium early in the first century B.c., censured by the grammarian 
Caesellius Vindex, and more or less defended by Aulus Gellius, xv, xi, 3. 
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others are brumesco, dematuresco, dumesco, nebulesco, plebesco: but the termina- 
tion which he works to death is -ivus; aeternativus, beativus,' blanditivus, compassi- 
vus, conquestivus, declinativus, decorrosivus, flammativus, gavisivus, illascivus, 
lactativus, majestativus, multivus (!) praegnativus, solativus, venativus. 

Errantissimus, vu. 46 (343) and profulgentissimus, 1x. 392 (389) are a couple 
of superlatives worthy of note; and the diminutives alumnulus, doliolum, fecundu- 
lus, fumidulus, horula, pruinula, serrula, turdula; and perhaps the negatives 
illascivus, indepastus, innaufagus, insaucius. Uncommon compounds are: adquo, 
aequidies, astrifugus, centigamus, circummeo, circummordeo, delileo (? delilio), 
demanicatus, detogo, diffibulo, elumino,? favifluus, fellifico, fletifer, illoculo, imbal- 
samo, morbifico, omnicremus, orbigenus (or -a), Phoebifico, Phoebigerus (or 
Phoebiger), praemellio, superpolio, supersero. 

Of miscellaneous unusual words or forms I note alteritas, concentris and 
ecentris, dememini, excire (=exciere), 1x. 307 (386), filliolo, futuro (to postpone 
or place in the future), 1. 11 (240); illoculo, licemur (we are allowed), vii. 322 
(369) ; ligustro, lilio, marcido, matrono, mellio (and fellio), molino, redolentia (first 
declension substantive), solidator, tersorium, vaccinio. 

Although I see no other signs of ‘Hisperic’ Latin, it is worth while to record 
m1. 34 (276): 


Erynnim, 
quae Tethyn‘ ore libens animo bibit ebria Phoebum 


and vu. 437 (374) 
Thetidisque' recolligit undis surgentes radios. 


Totonesius, v. 410 (321) is the adjective ‘of Totnes,’ and I will conclude with a 
fine old English word, 11. 290 (268): 
ergo vagante scypho distincto gutture ‘Wesheil’* ingeminant ‘Wesheil’! 
LonDON 





A NORMAN LAWSUIT: A CORRECTION 
By H. G. RICHARDSON 


WHEN writing my note on A Norman Lawsuit (SpecuLuUM vu, 383 ff.) I had not 
noticed an entry in the Norman Exchequer Roll of 1195 which seems evidently 
to refer to one of the actions mentioned in the first document printed from the 
Merton Catulary. This entry runs as follows: 

Canonici de Meretona reddunt compotum de uno bisancio pro audienda concordia inter 
eos et Robertum de Corvaudon et Rogerum heredem eius de presentacione Ecclesie de 


Cahannes et decima quas eisdem Canonicis quietas clamauerunt predicti Robertus et 
Rogerus. In thesauro liberaverunt. Et quieti sunt.’ 


1 1x. 460 (392), ‘beatis Immo beativis indulge sumtibus.’ 
2 But v.l. elimino. 
3 tv. 51 (294), in a most elaborate catalogue of pear-trees which is well worth the attention of 
pomologists. This isa ‘pyrus . . . filliolata Roberto.’ 
‘4 pv.ll., Thetin, Thethin. 5 ».l., Tethydis. 6 v.l., Wesseil. 
7 T. Stapleton, Magni Rotuli Scaccarit Normanniae, 1, 264. 
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Evidently this action cannot have been decided many years before 1195 and 
may have been decided in that year. The chirograph, to which the writer of the 
cartulary refers, probably included the names of the justices and witnesses be- 
fore whom the agreement was made, but like many such documents it was pre- 
sumably without dating clause.' He therefore misdated it and placed the action 
early, instead of late, in his series, where it should plainly have the third and 
not the fifth place. My account of the several stages in this complicated suit 
must therefore be amended. Clearly it was after Robert and Ralf of Grainville 
had lost their action against the canons of Merton that Robert of Courvaudon 
brought his action: the nature of his claim does not appear. Incidentally it may 
be noted that another entry in the same exchequer toll seems to show that he was 
simultaneously engaged in an action against William of Cahagnes regarding cer- 
tain land at Cahagnes, although there is nothing to show that this was connected 
with the Grainville inheritance.” 


Merton, ENGLAND 





‘PERGAMA FLERE VOLO’ 
By W. B. SEDGWICK 


I HAD HOPED that the problems raised by the poem thus beginning, printed in 
SpEcULUM, vi (1931) 121 f., might be solved by some more competent hand, 
but it may be of interest to set down here the points which arise. 

The poem consists of forty-four elegiac couplets, with fourfold dissyllabic 
rhyme — at the caesura and end of hexameter and pentameter (e.g., volo, sdlo, 
dolo, sslo) — and like the other poems there printed is attributed to Bernardus. 
With the exception of eight lines the poem is that printed as ctu of Carmina 
Burana; by comparing the two versions we can now improve the text. 

Now parts of this poem were adopted by Albertus Stadensis in his Troilus, a 
poem in elegiacs, but without rhyme. These are lines 27-32 (= Troilus, vi, 745- 
750) 33 (=i, 686, reading Tesea) 35 f. (= vi, 751 f.), 38 fideiussor ero (=vi, 762), 
73 f. (=vi, 517 f.), 83 f. (cf. vi, 520). These lines strike the eye at once owing to 
the rhyme and were (mostly) identified by the sole editor of Troilus (Merzdorf, 
Leipzig, 1875) as from a poem printed in Ovidii Erotica... Opuscula (Frank- 
fort, 1616), and attributed to Benignus Floriacensis — as follows: Troilus, vi, 
745-752 = Benignus, 25-30, 33 f.; 762 f., cf. Benignus, 36. These are not the only 
lines in Troilus with fourfold rhyme; for instance there are vi, 517-520, presuma- 
bly from Albert’s copy of the same poem. 

So far, so good. But other lines of Pergama flere volo are clearly borrowed from 
the poem de Excidio Troiae printed as Hildebert’s by Merzdorf in an appendix 
(also by Leyser and Migne). Compare 1. 68 with Hildebert, 170 (read lustra 
ferae), and 87 f. with Hildebert, 181 f. 


? Cf. C. H. Haskins, Norman Institutions (Cambridge, Mass., 1918), pp. 334-336. For two further 
examples of documents of this kind see British Museum Additional MS. no. 28024, fols. 22, 29. 
? Stapleton, op. cit., p. 199. 
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But the Hildebert poem is clearly two poems — A, Il. 1-152, Divitiis regno, 
without rhyme; B ll. 153-end, Viribus arte minis, with fourfold rhyme. On con- 
sulting Manitius’ Lateinische Litteratur des M.A., 11 (Munich, 1931), 646f., 
we find that B is attributed by Hauréau to Petrus Sanctonensis, while A is 
Book 1 of the Iliad of Simon Aurea Capra (beginning Divitiis ortu). For Book 
of Simon (beginning Ignibus Eneas), B is substituted in all editions (Leyser, 
Migne, Merzdorf). 

The trouble then is to identify B (largely reprinted in The Oxford Book of 
Med. Latin Verse, and determine its relation to Bernardus, Benignus, and the 
poem used by Albert. It looks as if it was a floating school-poem, anonymous but 
of great popularity, on which more than one poet exercised his ingenuity by way 
of expansion or imitation. The lot of the historian of Mediaeval Latin poetry is 
not a happy one. 

WyaGEston ScHoo., 

LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
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D. ArnaLov, Geschichte der Russischen Monumentalkunst der Vormoskovitischen Zeit. Berlin: W. de 
Gruyter & Co., 1932. Cloth. Pp. xiii+-96 and 64 plates. RM. 32. 

To THE noteworthy series of manuals comprised in the Grundriss der Slavischen 
Philologie und Kulturgeschichte sponsored by Professors R. Trautmann of Leipzig 
and M. Vasmer of Berlin — which has so far included such scholarly works as 
N. van Wijk’s Geschichte der Altkirkenslavischen Sprache, Stefan Mladenov’s 
Geschichte der Bulgarischen Sprache, and D. Zelenin’s remarkable Russische 
(Ostslavische) Volkskunde — is now added Professor Dmitri Ainalov’s History 
of Russian Monumental Art in the Pre-Muscovite Period, planned as the first part 
of a four-volume history of Russian art. To tell the truth, neither Western Europe 
nor America has been precisely favored heretofore in the treatises on this sub- 
ject which are now available. With rare exceptions, Russian art as a whole has 
been most frequently treated abroad with the enthusiastic impressionism of the 
dilettante. In his Vorrede to the present volume, Professor Ainalov thus com- 
ments appropriately on the work of his predecessors. Unfortunate, however, is 
his dismissal of Louis Réau’s L’Art Russe as ‘more the report of a foreigner of 
the twentieth century on Russian art in connection with history, literature, and 
national character than a real history of Russian art.’ Apart from certain mainly 
subjective inaccuracies, Réau’s book still supplies the best approach to Russian 
art for the foreign student, and Professor Ainalov would have widened the circle 
of his own readers had he adopted the somewhat broader method which permits 
Réau to integrate his treatment of creative art with the contemporaneous evolu- 
tion of Russian culture, a process little understood except by professional spe- 
cialists, yet of which an adequate understanding is essential to an intelligent 
appreciation of Russian artistic output. 

This preliminary criticism is by no means intended as a reflexion either upon 
Professor Ainalov’s scholarly competence or upon his performance in the present 
volume, though by his self-imposed limitations the author has deliberately re- 
stricted its usefulness and avoided all pretence to popularization. After a some- 
what cursory treatment of the religion and art of the pagan period — devoid, 
curiously enough, of all reference to Niederle — Ainalov proceeds to an exposi- 
tion of the art of the Kiev period, which he divides into two schools, centering 
the first on the Church of the Virgin of the Tithe (Desyatinnaya) and the Cathe- 
dral Church of St Sophia in Kiev, and the second on the Church of the Assump- 
tion in the Crypt Monastery and the Church of St Michael with the Golden 
Domes, while he couples the churches of the second school with the slightly 
variant forms prevalent in Chernigov (especially the Churches of the Transfigur- 
ation and of St Elias). In the third chapter, the author passes on to the churches 
of Novgorod, beginning with St Sophia, and noting the architectural deviations 
produced by a more rigorous climate. Due consideration is given to structures 
of the culturally and politically kindred cities of Pskov, Polotzk, and Vitebsk. 
The volume ends with a discussion of twelfth-century ecclesiastical architecture 
in the Viadimir-Suzdal district, including a valuable excursus on the sources of 
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the rather luxuriant plastic characterizing this area and period. The book con- 
tains a number of ground-plans and sections of the more important edifices, 
and 64 pages of half-tones exemplifying ensemble views and typical mosaics, 
frescoes, and reliefs. Professor Ainalov provides (along with treatment of minor 
monuments) detailed and suggestive descriptions of the frescoes and mosaics 
of St Sophia and St Michael’s at Kiev, of the unique frescoes in the Churches of 
Spas Nereditza, Volotovo, St Theodore Stratelates, and Kovalyovo (all four- 
teenth-century, in Novgorod and vicinity), and of the reliefs of St Dmitri’s 
(Vladimir), St George’s (Yuryev Polski), and of the Church of the Nativity of 
the Virgin (Suzdal). 

His discussion of the architecture and the origins of St Sophia (Kiev) suffers 
in comparison from a singularly subjective reading of the sources. This edifice, 
historically the most important of all surviving mediaeval Russian churches, is 
admittedly difficult of analysis owing both to certain anomalies of design and to 
multiple reconstructions. In any treatment of it, a clear line should be drawn be- 
tween source-data and hypothesis, however acceptable the latter may appear. 
For instance, Professor Ainalov still persists in his conviction (itself open to seri- 
ous question) that the construction of St Sophia was projected by St Vladimir; 
he asserts accordingly that Yaroslav was only carrying out his father’s project 
when he began the erection of St Sophia in 1017. This view permits the author 
to consider that the same Greek artisans imported by Vladimir to work on the 
Desyatinnaya (begun 989, completed 996) contributed also to the construction 
and decoration of St Sophia — an entirely gratuitous assumption which can 
hardly be justified by any correct reading of the passage in Hilarion’s Slovo o 
Zakoné i Blagodati which Professor Ainalov adduces to support it. One is, it must 
be admitted, much tempted to adopt the hypothesis that St Sophia was actually 
begun before 1037 and that its construction was at least connected in some way 
with the conflagration which, according to the Chronicles, destroyed the churches 
in Kiev in 1017. Yet on the basis of the source-material, Golubinski, Shakhmatov, 
and more recently N. P. Sychev (whose reasoning in Seminarium Kondakovia- 
num, 11, 99-103, Ainalov dismisses rather lightly) have for the present distinctly 
the better of the argument. Professor Ainalov does not give any clear account 
of the successive reconstructions to which St Sophia was subjected, and seems 
to accept the view that its thirteen cupolas are a feature of the original edifice, 
an opinion widely held but possibly subject to revision. 

A study intended for non-Russian readers to whom practically all previous 
controversial and descriptive material is inaccessible might well exhibit greater 
clarity in matters of this sort. On the whole, however, Professor Ainalov offers 
a valuable handbook which students of mediaeval art and architecture may con- 
sult with profit. 


SAMUEL H. Cross, 
Harvard University 
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J. H. Cocxsurn, The Battle of Brunanburh and its Period elucidated by Place-Names. London and 
Sheffield: Leng and Company, 1931. Pp. xiv-+300. Cloth. 


Zle mon sceal bé his andgites méde ond bé his émettan sprecan pet hé sprecd 
ond dén pat hé dé pb. — Alfred. 
Tue present volume, dealing with a subject of importance, is by a gentleman 
acquainted with much recent work on English place-names by both English and 
Scandinavian scholars, as well as with many recent articles on special aspects of 
early English history. The footnotes — except to specific-place names, where the 
author’s approach is surprisingly independent! — abound in familiar references. 
An account of the genesis of this unusual book is set forth in the Preface: 


My attention was first directed to the subject of this book by a short hint at the end of a 
valuable and very readable book by the Rev. Armitage Goodall, M.A., Place-Names of 
South-West Yorkshire {rev. ed., Cambridge, 1914, pp. 312-313] to the effect that the site 
of the celebrated battle of Brunanburh, 937, might possibly prove to be in the neighbor- 
hood of Brinsworth and Morthen, near Rotherham. At first, I doubted the correctness of 
this suggestion; but on further reflection it became apparent that several place-names of 
the locality are significant. For instance, ULLEy (Ollei in Domesday Book) corresponds 
with the name of the leader of the Northern invaders, Olaf Cuaran;? HErRINGTHORPE is 
clearly referable to Hring, one of his under-commanders mentioned in Egil’s Saga.* 

Pondering the name, GreasBRovuGH, I rejected the theory that it is based on ‘grass,’ 
and discerned that it answers to the word Gyrwa in the Tribal Hidage and means ‘the 
fortified post held by the Gyrwa.’ This has proved to be an ‘open sesame!’ in relation to 
many other names. 


After some preliminary historical exposition the author in Chap. tv (pp. 21-34) 
locates in the south-west of Yorkshire four difficult Chronicle names: Bremesburg* 
(ASC 910 D and equated with Brunesburg of Henry of Huntingdon) at Temple- 
borough in Brinsworth, Rotherham (pp. 28, 67); Scergeat (ASC 911 C) at Castle 
Hill, Worksop (pp. 28, 29); Cyricburg (ASC 911 C, usually cited in the present 
work as Ciresburg, with Aelred of Rievaulx) at Wincobank Camp, Sheffield 
(pp. 29, 30) ;5 and Weardburg (ASC 915 C) with Grove Castle near Retford.® 


1 As Mr Cockburn notes (p. 23): ‘During the past two centuries writers have gone astray, because 
their identifications have been almost wholly based on verbal coincidences of sound or spelling in cor- 
responding names; they have not sufficiently considered the political and strategic circumstances 
existing at the time. They have mostly indulged in conjectures and casual suggestions.’ 

2 Goodall (op. cit., p. 289) rejects ON ulfr because of the lack of an f (or v) in the DB form of the 
English p.n. 

3 Associated by Goodall (p. 166) with the ON personal name Heringr. 

‘ Unidentified by E. Classen and F. E. Harmer, recent editors of British Museum MS. Cotton 
Tiberius B. iv, a text in which Mr Cockburn has little confidence (p. 22). It is interesting to note, how- 
ever, that the form Bremes- has been confirmed by Mr Cockburn by ‘a personal examination of the 
copy at the British Museum . . . but the handwriting is that of a youthful scribe, and no doubt he 
wrongly wrote em for un in the careless and confusing manner that is not uncommon (p. 22).’ 

5 Correcting E. Ekwall, Studies on English Place- and Personal Names (Lund, 1931), pp. 30, 36, 41, 
where Chirbury, Salop, is proposed. It is further suggested that the name Wincobank itself looks 
back to the difficult and hitherto unidentified Wigingamere (ASC 921 A): ‘omitting the first g there is 
the exact sound of the first element of Wincobank’; on p. 116 it is derived from ‘Win-copp-bank’ ‘the 
tumulus-hil] of Owain’; on p. 155 from the tribe of the Hwinca (Hwicca). ‘As many of the attributions 
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Chap. v on ‘The Whereabouts of Brunanburh’ constitutes, as it were, the core 
of the work and begins with the poem itself, represented by the hitherto neg- 
lected translation of Edwin Guest published in 1838.1 Pp. 40-48 are devoted to 
a useful tabular view of 34 previous conjectures as to the site of the battle; 
Goodall’s suggestion of Templeborough — upon which the present work is based 
—is inadvertently omitted. Following Goodall, the author next takes up the 
statement by Florence of Worcester that in 987 Olaf Kv4ran Sigtryggsson entered 
the Humber estuary with 615 ships; he indicates the possibility that Florence 
may have had some direct contact with contemporary tradition (pp. 51-57) and 
argues that, though Olaf Kv4ran landed on the east coast, Olaf Godfreysson may 
have landed in Lancs and departed indeed by the same route (on pp. 139, 140, 
229 Blackpool is specifically urged as the port of embarcation). That the two 
Olafs have been confused or blended in the poem is commonly recognized; there 
is accordingly no theoretical reason against the Olafs’ having come and gone in- 
dependently of one another. 

Brinanburg, now equated with Bremesburg, Brinesburg, etc. is identified with 
Templeborough (pp. 58 ff.), thus fitting in with Olaf Kv&ran’s landing in the 
Humber. Brinanburg (p. 63) is derived ‘by shortening and metathesis’ from 
Brigantes-burg;? its bonds with Templeborough are further strengthened as fol- 
lows: Simeon of Durham’s Weondune, Wendune, apparently translated in Egils- 
saga by Vinheidr (vid Vinuskoga),* is shown to contain as its first element OE 


in this essay are merely “guesses at truth” this explains why some place-names are assigned to 
several sources. It is unavoidable; because there are no means of arriving at positive certainty’ (p. 6). 

6 ‘The primary name Weardburh was for a time embedded in Wardbec, now represented by Oswal 
bec soke, the latter being a corrupt form of Osward-bec-wapentake . . . No doubt Osweardbec be- 
came Oswald beck by false reconstructive spelling on the part of some hagiographer.’ (p. 30). 

1 History of English Rhythms (London, 1838), 11, 61-69; a virtual reprint of this item may be found 
on pp. 357-365 of Skeat’s 1882 edition of Guest. Guest based his translation on an independent col- 
lation of the B-text of the Chronicle. Neither text nor translation is noted by R. Wiilker in his Grund- 
riss, pp. 340, 341. 

Mr Cockburn does some interesting text-critical work on Guest’s translation: Guest’s ‘land of the 
Ire’ (Iraland of v. 56) is corrected (p. 36) to Hiraland (the reading of the A-text) and (p. 229) rendered 
‘Ireland.’ Since Guest understood dinges mere (v. 54) to mean ‘the resounding sea,’ this troublesome 
phrase need no longer be considered as a place-name problem. Dyflen (B, v. 55) is rendered by Guest 
‘the black pool,’ for which Mr Cockburn (p. 36) substitutes Difelin (of A) with a footnote caveat 
against taking this to refer to Dublin, whose Irish name was in the tenth century Ath-cliath. This 
point is reinforced on pp. 139, 140, 229 by the explanation that we really have here to do with Black- 
pool, Lancs, an identification overlooked by Ekwall, Place-Names of Lancashire, p. 156. Taking it all 
in all, OE Difelin (Dyflen), ON Dyflinn can scarcely any longer be taken to be an extension (first made, 
no doubt, by the Norwegians) of Ir. Duibh-linn, the name of that part of the Liffey R. on which Ath- 
cliath stood (stands). 

? For £thelfled, builder of Bremesburg-Brunesburg, was ‘a keen student of history.’ The findings 
set forth by Malone in Modern Language Notes, xii (1927), 238, 239, are neatly countered: ‘As a 
remote and unlikely possibility Brunanburh may be derived from some peasant of the name of 
Brun . . . but there is no reason to suppose that the word had this piebeian origin. There is no ground 
for thinking that Brunanburh takes its name from any brown-skinned Welshman or from dusky 
Wends settled in England.’ 

3 Most recently urged, I believe, by Per Wieselgren in “Tiderikningsfragan i norsk niohundratals- 
historia,’ Historisk Tidskrift (Stockholm), xurx (1929), 43, an article about which Mr T. D. 
Kendrick of the British Museum ‘kindly told’ the author (so p. 179, note a). 
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wth, wéoh (ON vé). Templeborough is, therefore, plainly a conflate name whose 
first element represents the Weon-, Vin- (or is it wéoh, wih, vé? — no matter) 
of Weondune, Vinheidr,' and whose second element contains the burg in Brinan-, 
Brines-, Bremesburg. ‘But it may be that the name Brunesburh was altered to 
Templeborough acrologically’ (p. 27). 

The remainder of the book is largely (pp. 71-268) devoted to the derivation 
of hundreds of place-names in Yorks and Lancs from the names of the invaders 
of Northumbria and their leaders (Chap. v1), from the names of the defenders 
of Northumbria (Chap. vir), and from various reminiscences of the battle (Chap. 
vui1). On the basis of ymbe in the phrase ‘ymbe Briinanburh’ (v. 5) and from other 
considerations, the fighting line on the day of the battle, centering on Rotherham, 
is drawn north east from the confidence of the Don and Dearne to that of the 
Don and the Aire in the Humber estuary (pp. 60, 61). The participants included 
on the side of the enemy not merely the familiar Norwegians, Picts, and Scots 
but (pp. 85-89) ‘Allemands’ (here-Germans), Bavarians, Huns, Swedes, Geats, 
Wends (or Vandals), Letts,? Fins (sic), and Cornwelsh; and on the English side 
not only men from the southern and western shires but (pp. 170-184) Pontevins,’ 
Bretons, Franks, Frisians, and Icelanders. The author has in this manner suc- 
cecded in associating scores of place-names with various national groups and 
their leaders. 

To readers not interested in so detailed a study of nearly 2000 place and per- 
sonal names (see very full index, pp. 277-300) the reviewer recommends the 
résumé of the main thesis drawn up in 1914 by Goodall (loc. cit. supra). 

F. P. Macoun, Jr., 


Harvard University 


D. C. Dovaias, Feudal Documents from the Abbey of Bury St Edmunds. (British Academy, Records 
of the Social and Economic History of England and Wales, vol. v111). London: Humphrey Milford, 
1932. Cloth. Pp. clxxi+247. $10.00. 


Ir we knew exactly what changes were made in England by the Norman Con- 
quest, we would understand the England of the Confessor, and the England of 
Henry 1 far better than we do. It has become apparent that the only way in 
which we shall ever learn much about these changes is by detailed study of in- 


1 The near-by Rotherham, meaning ‘the enclosure about the Rood, by the river’ (p. 27) and ‘posi- 
tively not [from] OE hreoder “ox”’ (p. 66)’ is set up as a telling parallel to the weoh-, Weon-, Temple- 
group. 

? Hence Letwell (S. W. Yorks) (p. 88); on p. 173 this same place name is derived from OE Lid- 
wicce “Bretons’ or some similar form. 

’ Thus clearing up (p. 170) the problem of Pontefract ‘the height garrisoned by the Ponthieu 
men’; according to our author the second element, -act, is from OE héahdu, while the presence of an 
f is due to northern influence ‘owing to proximity to Goole and the Humber, in which districts 
rustics sometimes say thof for though; or because of the word Pontevins.’ The footnote explains the 
doublets thof though in terms of cow and cough, with some reference to the obviously similar confusion 
between French vite and English wheat. This leaves the r still unaccounted for, but the phonetics of 
this point is cleared up on p. 137: ‘r frequently got inserted . . . hunter was hunta’ (formulated in 
connection with the derivation of Huddersfield from Hythe). 
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dividual regions. Mr Douglas has been making such a study of East Anglia, 
and the present volume illustrates and supplements much of his earlier work. 

The most important document in this collection is the so-called Feudal Book 
of Abbot Baldwin. This is a list of the lands and tenants of Bury St Edmunds, 
drawn up shortly after 1088. It is closely paralleled by Domesday in places, but 
it gives much information which is not in the Domesday which we know. For 
example, the holdings of the new military tenants are placed in a section by 
themselves and described in detail, and at the end of the book is a long list of 
the names, holdings, and rents of the free peasants dependent on the abbey. 
Obviously, such information could not be derived from Domesday, and yet there 
is a close relationship between the two surveys. Either the Feudal Book was de- 
rived from the original returns of the Domesday inquest — returns which were 
far more detailed than anything in the final compilation would indicate — or 
Abbot Baldwin made his own survey and sent the royal commissioners only the 
parts in which they were interested. Mr Douglas is inclined to favor the second 
hypothesis. He suggests that the great ecclesiastical tenants may have made out 
their own Domesday returns, and that the large number of monastic surveys 
which have survived from this period are evidence of such activity. He admits 
that his arguments are not conclusive, and it might be pointed out that if the 
Domesday survey were as thorough as the chroniclers of the period report, the 
original returns might well have included all the details given in the Feudal 
Book. The numerous monastic surveys would be a natural result of the example 
set by the king, the pressure of the tax collector, and the necessity of recording 
rights and holdings in an age of rapid change. Whatever its origin, the Feudal 
Book is interesting in itself, and affords a valuable check on Domesday statis- 
tics and terminology. 

The other documents in this collection are charters, for the most unpublished, 
running from English writs of the Conqueror to early fines of the period 1175- 
1188. They fall roughly into three classes: grants and confirmations of privileges 
by the rulers, grants and leases of Bury lands by the abbots, and grants to the 
abbey by individuals. The second group is perhaps the most interesting since 
in it we can see the continuity of old tenures, the building up of new holdings, 
the change from customary to contractual rents, and even such a phenomenon as 
the creation of a knight’s fee for an Englishman of the generation after the Con- 
quest. 

From the evidence of the charters and the Feudal Book, it is apparent that 
the most important change at Bury was the introduction of the group of military 
tenants. The documents give an unusual amount of information about this proc- 
ess, and we can see exactly how some of the fiefs were created. There is even 
some evidence to show that the Conqueror himself supervised the process of 
subinfeudation, or at least that his permission was required before one of his 
men could subordinate himself to another lord. The military tenants must have 
influenced not only their own lands, but also the whole administration of the 
abbey, since at times they may be seen acting as a council for the abbot. 

Yet on the whole, Mr Douglas thinks, there was surprisingly little change at 
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Bury. The peasant tenures and some non-military tenures of considerable im- 
portance remained unchanged. The abbot retained his old jurisdiction, and his 
men paid their old rents. The changes which took place were changes inherent 
in the system, and were not the result of new ideas brought in by the Normans. 
There was little depression of the peasantry before the thirteenth century. 

There is a good deal of support for this point of view in the documents, al- 
though Mr Douglas perhaps overemphasizes the continuity of the pre-Conquest 
social structure. Tenures remained the same, but most of the large holdings 
passed into the hands of Normans. Saxon and Danish peasants might build up 
large estates, but not as easily as they had before 1066. The Norman passion 
for precision and written records must have made definite many obligations and 
social distinctions which had been vague before. Finally, it must be remembered 
that Bury was especially favored, and that the continuity of institutions there 
may have been somewhat exceptional. Church lands were protected from the 
most violent shocks of the Conquest, and this would be especially true of the 
lands of an abbey ruled by a Frenchman who was an intimate friend of the king. 

There is some interesting material in the Introduction showing the leet func- 
tioning as a fiscal unit. The most important evidence comes from the Kalendar 
of Abbot Samson, which Mr Douglas and Mr Galbraith are preparing for pub- 
lication. A comparison of this document with the texts of the present collection 
will be of interest. It is fortunate that sources as important as these have found 
so capable an editor. 

JosepH R. StRAYER, 
Princeton University 


Dom Louis Goucaup, Christianity in Celtic Lands: A History of the Churches of the Celts, their origin, 
their development, influence, and mutual relations (Translated from the Author’s MS. by Maud 
Joynt.) London: Sheed & Ward, 1932. Cloth. Pp. lxii+458; 3 maps. 


On my desk as I write is a tattered little volume that bears a Paris imprint of 
the year 1911. The paper covers have disappeared; the outer leaves are dog- 
eared; the stitching is beginning to give way; but still, after two decades of ser- 
vice, it rests conveniently in the hand or slips easily into the pocket, and index 
and table of contents give quick access to a compact statement of the facts and 
the bibliography of any phase of the early history of Christianity among the 
Celts as viewed by the best scholarship of the time of publication. For the book 
is Les Chrétientés Celtiques, by Dom Louis Gougaud, ‘Bénédictin de Saint-Michel 
de Farnborough,’ one of those successors of the Congregation of Saint Maur 
who are contributing so much to the lustre of the historical scholarship of con- 
temporary France, but whom some curious law of the French Republic compels 
to reside in England. 

For long this book of Dom Gougaud did not receive from mediaevalists in 
general the recognition which its importance warranted; perhaps even yet it has 
not received that recognition. It was not mentioned in the second edition of 
Gross’s Sources and Literature of English History, published in 1915, although 
that work gave considerable space to the history of religion in Ireland and Wales. 
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But the small group of workers in the field of Celtic antiquities quickly discov- 
ered that for the student, whether expert or tiro, of the ecclesiastical history of 
Celtic lands, and more particularly of Ireland, it was the one book that was in- 
dispensable. Every passing year has confirmed this appraisement, while at the 
same time increasing the need of a new edition. The need is now supplied, and 
in the English language. The publication of Christianity in Celtic Lands is an 
outstanding event in that development of Celtic and Irish historical studies which 
our day is witnessing. 

The expansion from the old volume to the new is striking, and reflects the 
achievements of scholarship within these fields during a score of years. The pages 
have changed in size from small octavo to large, and in number from 445 to 520. 
It has become a book for the desk rather than the coat-pocket. The plan and 
fundamental character are but little altered, but for the rest there is correction, 
revision, and augmentation on an extensive scale. Accuracy and unobtrusive 
felicity mark the rendering into English by Miss Maud Joynt, herself a scholar 
in early Irish history of no mean fame.! 

The introduction offers a select general bibliography, with brief critical an- 
notations, arranged by periods in chronological order, ‘thus enabling the reader 
to obtain a summary view of the gradual progress of studies.’ The long final sub- 
section includes publications of the years 1911-31. Eleven chapters follow, bear- 
ing the titles “The heathen Celts in the British Isles,’ “The rise of Christianity 
in the insular countries,’ “The expansion of Christianity - monasticism,’ “The 
Britons in Armorica,’ “The Irish abroad,’ ‘Controversies in matters of discipline,’ 
‘The clergy and ecclesiastical institutions,’ ‘Intellectual culture and theological 
doctrines,’ ‘Liturgy and private devotion,’ ‘Christian arts,’ “The gradual decline 
of Celtic particularism.’ Copious footnotes give reference in detail to sources 
and literature. The index is confined to names of persons, and places, but within 
this limitation is satisfactory. In every section all recent worth-while contribu- 
tions to scholarship are taken into consideration. The author’s own extensive re- 
searches into the minor and more fugitive traces of Irish influences in Europe 
in the early middle ages, and into the history of Christian asceticism, are re- 
flected in the growth of the sections on the Irish abroad, and on monasticism. 
The influence of René Largilliére is set forth in the treatment of Brittany, and 
that of Mlle Francoise Henry in the chapter on the Christian arts. Pruning has 
effected a real retrenchment only in the first chapter, where some more or less 
hypothetical matter on the beliefs of the pagan Celts has been removed. 

The book retains its character of a clear, methodical, concise, and comprehen- 


1 These passages have been noted where the French original may be responsible for peculiarities of 
the English: p. 117, n. 2, ‘whose’; p. 201, n. 5, ‘Bede’s edit.’; p. 283, 1. 16, ‘penitence.’ Attention may 
be called here to a few misprints and other slips: p. xxv, 1. 27, ‘suvies’; p. xl, 1. 12, ‘F.H.A.’ (for 
J.H.A.); p. xliv, ]. 11; unless recently revived for the second time, The Ulster Journal of Archae- 
ology is not ‘in progress’; p. liv, 1. 21, and p. 119, n. 1: ‘MSHAB’ is not found in the list of abbrevia- 
tions; p. 7, 1. 19: I doubt that the author meant to write ‘at the beginning of the Christian era’; p. 
30, n. 1: the title of Schoell’s work is misquoted; p. 194, 1. 26: in view of what is said on p. 191, the 
word ‘Dionysian’ is here probably by oversight. The volume as a whole is remarkably free from these 
troublesome minor errors. 
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sive manual, guiding the reader to primary evidence and to modern studies, 
and at the same time offering a summary interpretation of the whole. Dom 
Gougaud does not give us the bold hypotheses of a Zimmer or the flashes of 
intuition of a MacNeill, but he has a genius for grasping all the ramifications 
of an historical problem and its literature, and for effecting a sane and careful 
synthesis out of heterogeneous masses of ancient records and modern commenta- 
ries. He is a guide to be trusted. His tendency is to caution and conservatism, 
and he objects to the filling of gaps by speculation, however brilliant. ‘In history 
we must resign ourselves to remain ignorant of many things’ (p. 383). Patriotic 
Welshmen and Scotsmen may complain of the small space, in comparison with 
that to Ireland, which the book allots to Wales and, more noticeably, to Scot- 
land, but the reason is not far to seek: it is the paucity of the contemporary writ- 
ten records; for our author never ventures far from the firm ground of good docu- 
mentary sources. Adequate attention is directed to the archaeological monu- 
ments, but inferences therefrom, except the most simple and direct, are eschewed. 

Necessarily many topics are treated as to which differences of opinion exist: 
Dom Gougaud is never offensively dogmatic, but he states his conclusions firmly, 
and usually sets forth judicially the grounds on which they are based. Here are 
some passages of which universal approval is not to be expected. The arguments 
of Joseph Loth advanced forty years ago against anything more than a super- 
ficial Romanization of Britain are accepted as still valid (pp. 5-6). The Saxon 
invasions of Britain are dated as from about a.p. 428 (p. 6). The Irish filid are 
held to have been judges as well as savants and littérateurs (pp. 8, 15-16). Al- 
though modern scepticism regarding the ‘clan system’ in Ireland seems to be ap- 
proved, we still hear of tribe going to war against tribe (pp. 10-11). The hypothe- 
sis of the identity of Palladius and Patrick is condemned (pp. 29-31). Dumbarton 
is favored as the birthplace of Patrick (p. 32). A sceptical attitude is maintained 
towards theories of a considerable direct intercourse between Ireland and Brit- 
tany or the west of France (pp. 63, 112, 174-175, 282). The usual route from Ire- 
land to the Continent was across England (pp. 140, 174-175). It would even 
seem that this is held to have been the road taken by Columbanus, before Augus- 
tine began the evangelization of the English (pp. 140, 174). The identity of the 
‘Docus’ mentioned in the Catalogue of the Saints of Ireland with Cadoc of Llan- 
carvan is considered probable (p. 70). The Celtic Churches, at least after the 
suppression of Pelagianism in Britain, were free from heresy, and recognized 
the Pope’s supremacy (pp. 210-216). In Ireland — but apparently not in Brit- 
tany —- the rule of celibacy of the clergy was observed with peculiar fidelity 
(pp. 231-239, 416). (It is well established on the one hand that both the ideal 
and the law of celibacy were recognized in Ireland as throughout the remainder 
of Western Christendom, and on the other that there are many items, especially 
notices of the children of ecclesiastics, which arouse suspicion as to the obser- 
vance of the law. It may be that this adverse evidence is in general susceptible 
of a different explanation, but the laxity of the clergy of western Europe in the 
age preceding the reform movement of the eleventh and twelfth centuries is well 
known, — see, e.g., SPECULUM, July, 1932, p. 388 — and I doubt whether Ire- 
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land deserves the preéminence which Dom Gougaud would assign to her.) Prior 
to the twelfth century there was no trace of ‘organization’ in the Church of Ire- 
land (pp. 239, 407). In accord with the opinion of Eéin MacNeill, it is held that 
the Latin culture of Ireland came chiefly from Britain (pp. 242-243). It is ac- 
cepted that part of the library of Cassiodorus found its way to Bobbio (p. 397). 
Of the arguments on that famous gage of battle, the Bull Laudabiliter, those in 
favor of its authenticity are considered to be the stronger (p. 408). 


JAMES F. KENNEY, 
Ottawa 





A. Grunzweie, ed., Correspondance de la filiale Pr des Medici, Part 1 (Publication de la Com- 
mission royale d’Histoire). Brussels: Lamertin, 1931. Paper. Pp. lii+158. 

SEVERAL years ago, in the Revue belge de philologie et d’histoire (1927) Dr Grunz- 
weig, a young Flemish scholar, announced his discovery of a large collection of 
letters written to Cosimo, to his sons Giovanni and Piero, and to Lorenzo de’ 
Medici by members of the Medici branch business house in Bruges, and a few 
from the branch in London. These letters were found scattered throughout a 
large section of Medici documents, in the Florentine state archives (Mediceo 
avanti il Principato), which is only now being properly catalogued. 

The correspondance proved to be of such interest and value for both economic 
and political history that the Royal Belgian Historical Commission is publishing 
it. Part 1 contains letters dated from 1439 to June, 1464. To the student who is 
interested in a first-hand account of business methods and international trade 
of the fifteenth century and to the historian who welcomes sidelights upon the 
political events of the middle of the century — the rivalry between Lancaster 
and York in England and between France and Burgundy on the Continent — 
this small volume is a rich source of new material. 

In a long introduction to the entire series of letters the editor reconstructs as 
much of the history of the London and Bruges branch houses as he is able to 
piece together from the new documents and older published sources. These two 
branches were established before 1421, presumably by Cosimo during his two 
years of travel. With the establishment of Florentine galley service to the Levant 
in 1422 and to London and Bruges in 1425 the northern branches became very 
important commercial, as well as financial, agencies. 

Whereas, at first, the houses were simply dependent branches in charge of 
Medici employees, they became after 1434 separate partnerships in which the 
Medici held the controlling interest. The first Medici partner in Bruges was 
Bernardo Portinari, a member of the family of business men who had successfully 
served the Bardi in the previous century and had served the Medici from the be- 
ginning of their prosperity. Giovanni Portinari, the father of Bernardo was in 
charge of the Venice branch from about 1418 to 1430. 

One partnership agreement (1455) is published with the letters (no. 22). It pro- 
vided for a four-year partnership with a capital of 3000 gros livres of Flanders. 
The name of the firm was to be Piero di Cosimo de’ Medici, Gierozzo de’ Pigli 
and Co. Three Medici — Piero, Giovanni, and Pierfrancesco — furnished ap- 
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proximately two-thirds of the capital and were to receive 60 per cent of the profits. 
Gierozzo Pigli and Agnolo Tani furnished one-fifth and one-sixth respectively 
and each was to receive 20 per cent of the profits. An annual balance sheet was 
sent to Florence, but the books were closed only at the end of a partnership. 
Tani was in charge of the business and could not leave Flanders. He continued 
in charge until 1465 when Tommaso Portinari, by then one of the partners, 
took over the direction of the branch. 

Tommaso had been sent to Bruges as an apprentice in the Medici house in 
1437 at the age of twelve years. From 1457 onwards, Portinari was in charge of 
the correspondence with the Medici in Florence. Tani and others wrote only oc- 
casionally. Tommaso had come to Flanders so young that he had completely 
adapted himself to the commercial and political milieu. He was the consul of 
the Florentines in Bruges, an adviser to Philip the Good, and an ardent supporter 
of his son, Charles of Charolais. His admission to court circles and ducal councils 
enabled him to keep the Medici informed on the intrigues which surrounded most 
political events in the Netherlands. It was he who in 1464 carried on the secret 
and unsuccessful negotiations for a marriage between Edward tv and a princess 
of Savoy, sister of the queen of France (no. 46). Portinari had to advance large 
sums of money to Charles and, through the London branch, to Edward tv. The 
London house failed in the early 1470’s because of the loans to Edward. The 
Bruges house suffered, but remained solvent. In 1479 Lorenzo de’ Medici, in 
need of funds for his struggle against the pope and the king of Naples, withdrew 
from the Bruges partnership, thus forcing Portinari to take over the entire ac- 
count. In 1481 he settled with Lorenzo for 16,616 florins. 

The oldest extant letters written from the Bruges house to the Medici are 
dated 1447. (The first three letters published by Dr Grunzweig are not addressed 
to the Medici — one is from Philip the Good to Bernardo Portinari, another from 
Jean Chevrot, bishop of Tournai to the same, and a third from Portinari to 
Gruyau, canon of Lille. They are all in French.) The letters are few and scattered 
prior to 1464 — yet thirty-nine of the forty-six published in Part 1 antedate 1464. 
From 1464 to 1469 there is an almost complete series of letters. 

The letters from the northern branch houses of the Medici — there are only 
seven from London in Part 1— are of two types: business ones written in the 
name of the house and personal letters. The former are laconic and dry. They list 
exchange transactions, merchandise sent and received, and invariably conclude 
with exchange rates (nos 12, 36). 

The private letters are much more numerous. They are informal and full of 
news — the general condition of the branch, the market for spices and silks, 
which were the chief imports made by the branch, and for wool, woolen cloth, 
and tapestries, which were the chief exports, commercial relations and difficul- 
ties, if any, the arrival and departure of galleys from Genoa, Venice, and Flor- 
ence, the state of overland transportation, and political affairs in northwestern 
Europe. 

The letters are, with five exceptions — three French and two Latin, none of 
them addressed to the Medici — written in Italian. For the benefit of scholars 
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who are not familiar with that language, the editor has summarized in French 
the contents of each letter. These summaries are sufficiently detailed to enable 
one to use the volume as one would use a calendar of documents. Footnotes ex- 
plain the chief linguistic difficulties of the fifteenth century Italian and identify 
personages and political events. There is an index of persons and places. 

Because of the loss of most of the Medici account books and other business 
records (the Selfridge Collection of Medici account books is composed entirely 
of records of the younger branch of the Medici family distant cousins of Cosimo 
and Lorenzo), these letters and similar extant correspondence written from other 
branch houses in Italy, and possibly in France, are the principal source for the 
story of the business activities of the Medici, a part of their history which has 
hitherto been neglected. It is hoped that the present publication will encourage 
scholars to edit the other Medici business letters, so that in time we may have a 
detailed picture of the Medici as merchants as well as political leaders and pa- 


trons of the arts. 
FLORENCE EDLER, 


Boston 


FerpinaNp Ho.tHavsEn, Altenglisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch (Germanische Bibliothek, 1v. 
Reihe: Wérterbiicher 7) Heidelberg: Winter, 1932. 1. Lieferung, pp. 1-80 (RM. 3.-), 2. Lieferung, 
pp. 81-160 (RM. 3.-). 

Tue publication a few months ago of the brochure a - dwelan, followed more re- 

cently by a second including dwelian - hionne marks the début of Professor Holt- 

hausen’s long-promised Altenglisches Etymologisches W érterbuch. The need which 
this book fills corresponds fully to the eagerness with which it has been awaited; 
the gratitude felt by many to the distinguished scholar who has had the per- 
severance to push his exacting pensum to an end will be exceedingly great. The 
hours saved and the errors avoided by future students of the many phases of 

Germanic linguistics will, thanks to Professor Holthausen, be almost incalcul- 

able. We have here a work of great value and of high importance. 

To counsel perfection may seem graceless and almost impertinent, but there 
are, it seems to me, certain general defects in the plan of this dictionary which 
cannot be overlooked in the general satisfaction of having the book at all. In 
the first place, without a qualifying Kurzgefasstes the title is rather misleading 
(true also in the case of the same author’s Alifriesisches Wérterbuch), for there 
is little or no consideration of historic or semantic development either within 
or without the frame of the English language. Instances taken at random would 
be esc ‘ship’ (more specifically ‘viking ship’ and presenting something of a prob- 
lem — see Hoops, tv, 121, §7), bend (relation to NE band and bond), bldc (rel. 
to NE bleak), bégen (rel. to the uncited ON bd pir), etc. The plan of the work is 
modest, calling only for the citation of the OE word (compounds of various sorts 
are conveniently dealt with), with gender in the case of substantives, German 
translation which often includes the etymological equivalent, usually followed 
by the NE equivalent and cognates in the Old Germanic languages. Indo-Euro- 
pean cognates are often given, in many instances with a reference (WP) to the 
now complete A. Walde — J. Pokorny Vergleichendes Wérterbuch der indoger- 
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manischen Sprachen.'! Many more references to J. Hoops’ Reallexikon would have 
been of even greater convenience especially as the index volume of this latter 
work has not yet appeared. Etymologies and realia cannot nowadays be kept 
far apart. Regret may be expressed that the stem-classification is given neither 
of OE nouns and adjectives nor of the Germanic cognates where these differ 
from the OE (as under bén, WS. bén). If it is something of a relief that Professor 
Holthausen has abandoned the system employed, for example, in his Béowulf edi- 
tions to distinguish between long and short diphthongs, it is strange to find the 
i-umlaut of Germanic 6 represented by the essentially Northern ¢ rather than 
by é (as blédan for blédan). The principles under which Professor Holthausen 
works are clear enough and may be defended logically, but tradition would in 
such cases be more convenient to follow and would surely not be misleading 
scientifically. 

The treatment of toponymic and onomatological elements, while by no means 
neglected, is on the whole inadequate and rather out of date. Under common 
nouns and adjectives used as (or in) personal and place-names, mention of this 
could advantageously be given more regularly (as the addition of Bentley, Wo., 
under beonet). Much significant material could be rapidly assembled from Mats 
Redin’s Studies on Uncompounded Personal Names in OE (Uppsala diss., 1919), 
Eilert Ekwall’s monumental English River-Names (Oxford, 1928), the analytic 
portions of the various volumes of the English Place-Name Society (Cambridge, 
1924 ff.). A. Mawer’s fine lecture on “The Vocabulary of Our Forefathers’ pub- 
lished in his Problems of Place-Name Study (Cambridge, 1929) emphasizes the 
point admirably.? 

The dictionary suffers, furthermore, from a failure to cite but rarely examples 
from living Germanic languages outside of High German, examples which Dan- 
ish, Dutch, Norwegian, and Swedish students of English would scarcely agree 
in considering as ‘outlying.’ It is of considerable interest for everybody to know 
quite definitely the vitality enjoyed by a given word, for example, that OE alor 
lives on in NE alder (tree) and is represented not only in Germ Erle, but, let us 
say, in North Frisian eller(bum), Swedish al, Dano-Norwegian Elle and Modern 
Icelandic elrir. The citing of such forms would have in general, and in the present 
work in particular, a second and very practical advantage. If Germ Ader, given 
as a matter of course under OE édre, leads us to the Fr. Kluge — Alfred Gitze, 
Etymologisches W érterbuch der deutschen Sprache (now in course of publication), 
by the same token Swed dder would send us to the superior dictionary of Pro- 
fessor Elof Hellquist (Svensk Etymologisk Ordbok, Lund, 1922), a model work of 
its kind. Dano-Norwegian Aare (11) would be a key to Falk and Torp, and Du 


? Without WP at hand, the non-Germanic cognates rarely tell us much and might in most cases 
have been omitted — except where quite transparent. It is to be hoped that the introduction, yet to 
appear, will warn unwary readers that WP is not always a court of last appeal — and this in spite of 
Professor Holthausen’s numerous corrections noted in the extensive errata listed in vol. 11 of that 
work. 

*A rather full bibliography of English place-name literature may be found in L. J. Paetow, 
Guide to the Study of Medieval History (New York: Crofts, 1931), pp. 46-53. 
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ader to J. Franck or to J. Vercoullie; finally, to revert to the former point, one 
should be glad to know that this word, though dead in NE,' lives on in Mod Icel 
@6, Faroese édr, and North Frisian adder. The omission of information of this 
kind can only come about as the result of one of two presuppositions, of which 
neither is justified : either that the reader will not be interested in these aspects of 
the history of the word, or that he can readily translate OE into all living Ger- 
manic languages.? Last but not least, I venture the obvious suggestion that, 
where a word died out in OE or ME times, some brief indication be given of 
the manner in which the word has been replaced; the mere inclusion of a NE 
translation would suffice as in the case of édre by vein. 

These general criticisms are written in no captious spirit; for no one can, I 
think, appreciate more keenly than myself the benefits accruing from this funda- 
mental work. Professor Holthausen’s competence in a field in which he is a tried 
and distinguished worker is in no wise challenged. Yet this latest testimony of 
his learning indubitably bears the stamp of an older schooi, restricted not in its 
scholarship but in its outlook, the scholarship of a generation when interpretation 
had perforce to a greater degree than now to yield to the more pressing need of 
collecting material. To present-day students Swed ¢jusa is, even if for different 
reasons, likely to seem quite as important as OFris szidsa, Du kracht as ON 
kraptr, and Norweg kjgn as OHG kuoni. The relation of cléfre to clover is per- 
haps no more interesting than to the proper name Clavering. 

If mode and outlook in English etymological studies have broadened with 
the years, this is due, and perhaps almost solely due, to the work of that genera- 
tion of which Professor Holthausen is so distinguished and revered a representa- 
tive. May his latest contribution not be his last and may it receive the cordial 
and strong material support from all whom it will so admirably serve. 

F. P. Macoun, Jr., 
Harvard University 


Joun L. La Mowe, Feudal Monarchy in the Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1100-1291 (Monographs 
of the Mediaeval Academy of America. No. 4). Cambridge: The Mediaeval Academy of America, 
1932. Cloth. Pp. xxviii+293. $4.50. 


In TuIs ‘broadened and completely rewritten’ form of his (unprinted) doctoral 
dissertation Professor La Monte ‘seeks to study as a whole the monarchical in- 
stitutions of the kingdom of Jerusalem’ (pp. viii, xi). Those institutions are of 


1 Why not cite ME eddre duly listed in the NED? The key to words long obsolete but which have 
found a place in that great dictionary is the 3d edition of the late J. R. Clark Hall’s Concise Anglo- 
Sazon Dictionary (Cambridge, 1931). Why not transfer this information and thus save the user of 
Holthausen the trouble of having to operate with two books at once? 

? As a practical matter, most words beginning with a consonant or consonant group can be run 
down without too much difficulty, but for words beginning with a vowel or diphthong in Primitive 
Germanic the task may be laborious in the extreme, owing both to great differences in normal] phonetic 
development as well as to all manner of secondary phonetic disturbance (umlaut palatalization break- 
ing, and the like). 

* Under the name ‘Latin Kingdom of Jerusalem’ the author includes not only the royal domain, to 
which the same title is often applied, but also the ‘allied states which recognized the primacy of the 
kings of Jerusalem,’ i.e., the counties of Edessa and Tripoli and the principality of Antioch (pp. ix-x, 
187). 
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interest, he thinks, not by reason especially of their influence in the Occident — 
this influence, though it cannot be measured accurately, in no case appears to 
have been great — but rather because they represent ‘an almost ideal system of 
feudalism’ and because ‘Jerusalemite institutions show what the feudal institu- 
tions of western Europe might have been had not the royal power gained the 
upper hand and directed them into another channel’ (pp. xx, xxiv, xxv). It is 
true that we already possessed a comprehensive study of this subject in M. 
Gaston Dodu’s well-known Histoire;! but the Histoire, though in many ways an 
excellent contribution and one that has served a very useful purpose, no longer 
represents current scholarship, having been published nearly forty years ago. 
In the volume under review we are offered a fresh interpretation, grounded 
largely on documentary evidence, and quite abreast of the most recent research.” 

In the first of the three ‘books’* which comprise the body of his monograph 
our author sketches the constitutional development of the kingdom of Jerusalem. 
His thread of continuity here is the successions to the throne and the bailliages 
(regencies). Three periods are distinguished in the evolution of the state: the 
first kingdom (1099-1174), the transition years (1174-1210), and the second 
kingdom (1210-1291). During the period of the first kingdom ‘an elective mon- 
archy was able to assert itself, by the ability of the men who occupied the throne, 
over a baronage which considered itself in every respect the equals of the king’ 
(p. 25); the reign of Fulk (1131-1143) may be called ‘the strongest of any Jeru- 
salemite monarch’ but that of Amaury 1 (1162-1174) was ‘the more glorious’ 
and marks the zenith, even though by that time the decline had already set in 
(pp. 12, 19). In the transition epoch, the chief matter of constitutional interest 
is ‘the series of female successions and the election of men who would combine 
the office of husband of the queen with that of king of the realm’ (p. 46); before 
the end of this epoch the bailliage as well as the throne had become ‘definitely 
hereditary’ ;* and the Haute Cour — which since ca. 1165 included not only the 
tenants-in-chief but also the arriére-vassaux — ceasing now to function as an 
electoral group, henceforth ‘generally confined itself to approving’ the successive 
legal heirs to the offices named (p. 49). But this does not mean that the second 
kingdom saw an advance in the royal power; on the contrary, ‘the control of 
affairs had passed into the hands of the barons, and the kings reigned but did 
not rule’ (p. xxvii). ‘Decentralization of authority and lack of unity of purpose’ 


1 Histoire des Institutions Monarchiques dans le Royaume Latin de Jérusalem, 1099-1291 (Paris, 
1894). 

* La Monte has drawn extensively on the rich resources of Reinhold Réhricht’s Regesta Regni 
Hierosolymitani (Innsbruck, 1893) — a work of which Dodu apparently did not avail himself, though 
he included it in his bibliography (op. cit., p. 72). In utilizing the texts of the jurists, La Monte con- 
forms to the new chronology worked out by M. Maurice Grandclaude (Etude Critique sur les Livres des 
Assises de Jérusalem, University of Paris dissertation, 1923), according to which the oldest of the 
mentioned texts is Le Livre au Roi (ca. 1197-1205) and not Les Assises de la Cour des Bourgeois 
(1229-1244). 

* The reviewer will note in connection with the contents of the ‘books,’ as such, relevant items of 
interest found in the introduction, the conclusion, or the appendices. 

* In the case of the baillies, it is explained, this statement would only apply to those who governed 
for kings that were minors, not to those who ‘represented the ruler in absentia.’ 
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are judged to have been ‘the fundamental cause for the loss of the kingdom’; yet, 
after noting that ‘the weak kingdom of Jerusalem outlasted in point of time the 
strong Norman state of Sicily,’ the author questions whether in the circumstances 
in which the crusading states were placed, ‘pure feudalism’ may not have been 
‘the most practical and permanent form of government’ (pp. 243, 245). 

In his second book, La Monte examines the administrative machinery of feudal 
Jerusalem. Five chapters deal respectively with the Haute Cour, the lesser courts, 
the grand officers and the chancery, the military establishment (including knight 
service and feudal tenure), and the administration of finance. The presentation 
is rendered particularly instructive by abundant comparison of Jerusalemite in- 
stitutional arrangements with arrangements of like nature in other states, es- 
pecially England, France, Sicily, and Cyprus. Excellent specimens of detailed 
investigation are the analytic description of the forms and formulae used in the 
chancery (pp. 125-135); and the list of the grand officers of Jerusalem, Cyprus, 
Antioch, and Tripoli — thirty-six of whose 222 names had not previously been 
published (pp. 252-260). In his study of the military establishment, the author 
suggests that the obligation resting upon the Jerusalemite feudality of having to 
render unlimited military service within the realm, lends support to the theory 
that the Occidental limitation of service to forty days per year in the case of 
simple homage, was ‘a later development from a time when all service was un- 
limited.’ More important, however, is his refutation of the thesis (advanced by 
Dodu) that in the kingdom of Jerusalem all personal military service of the vas- 
sals was paid for by the lord. La Monte grants that ‘many of the vassals who held 
landed fiefs also held money fiefs’; but he will not allow that ‘money was paid the 
holders of landed fiefs as such.’ Possession of a land fief, he contends, demanded 
personal and continuous service; and the service was at the vassal’s expense when 
rendered within the realm, only service outside the realm being (always) at the 
expense of the lord. In the crusading states, we learn further, there was never 
‘any system of knight’s fees, or even any consistent value in cash against which 
the service of a knight was charged’; the values both of land and money fiefs 
varied considerably from time to time, due partly at least to fluctuation in supply 
and demand (pp. 142-155). Inadequacy of evidence made it impossible to de- 
termine definitely whether an exchequer existed in Jerusalem (p. 166); or exactly 
how the bureau called the Secréte was organized (p. 168, note 1). It is shown, 
however, that the revenues of the king were for the most part not royal but either 
domainial or purely feudal in character. Import and export duties, for example, 
were domainial revenues; for they ‘belonged to the king as lord of the maritime 
cities and not as king’; other lords controlled similar revenues from the cities 
of which they were seized (pp. 171 ff., 243). 

The last book in the volume treats of the relations of the kings of Jerusalem 
with (1) the princes of Antioch and the counts of Edessa and Tripoli; (2) with 
the Church; (3) with the religious-military Orders; and (4) with the Italian and 
Provencal communes which possessed establishments in Palestine. A penetrating 
study has been made of the nature and scope of these several relationships, and 
of the purport of each for the career of the Jerusalemite state. The list of ‘charters 
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and treaties pertaining to the Italian and Provencal communes in the kingdom 
of Jerusalem’ (pp. 261-275), at once evinces its compiler’s industry and provides 
convenient access to a large quantity of selected documentary materials. 

Though La Monte’s conclusions seem in most instances to be solidly estab- 
lished, there are a few whose validity appears less certain; and the more impor- 
tant of these it may not be amiss briefly to examine. The crown of Jerusalem, 
we are assured, remained elective in principle throughout the period called the 
first kingdom; and it did not become ‘definitely hereditary’ until the beginning 
of the thirteenth century, from which time the barons of the Haute Cour ceased 
to elect the king and merely ‘approved’ the person whom they regarded as near- 
est heir to the throne (pp. xxv—xxvi, 25, 49). In the judgment of the reviewer, 
approval had displaced election at least as early as 1143, the year of the corona- 
tion of Baldwin 1 and his mother Melisend. La Monte concedes (p. 15) that for 
Baldwin and Melisend ‘there is no mention of any election’; and in asserting (a 
few lines further on) that ‘the monarchy was still elective,’ he apparently over- 
looks the fact that in 1157 the prelates and barons of the realm besought Baldwin 
to marry, ‘ut ei filius tanquam heres legitimus in regnum succederet.”! Clear evi- 
dence that any of the kings and queens of the last half of the twelfth century 
were truly elected, remains to be adduced (cf. pp. 19, 25, 31, ff.). We know that 
they all had rights to the throne either by blood or by marriage; and probably 
every one of them owed his elevation to an approval of such rights rather than 
to election. If in the late twelfth and early thirteenth century Queen Isabelle and 
her daughter Marie la Marquise had to marry husbands chosen or approved by 
the Haute Cour, surely this is no evidence of belated compromise with the elective 
principle (cf. p. 43); rather would it indicate that in cases where the heir to the 
throne was a woman the Haute Cour might exercise (either directly or by delega- 
tion) the feudal suzerain’s right of selecting husbands for his vassals’ heiresses 
(cf. pp. 46-49). As the fief of a feudal heiress was not less hereditary because her 
suzerain chose a husband for her, so the hereditary character of the throne of 
Jerusalem remained unaffected by the fact that the women to whom the throne 
passed might be required to accept consorts selected by the Haute Cour or its 
delegates. . . . Of a striving on the part of the barons to keep the throne elective 
(p. 7), it is difficult to discover positive proof even in the first half of the twelfth 
century. There are indications that they very early were ready to accept the 
principle of hereditary succession. The marriage contract of Baldwin 1 with 
Adelaide of Sicily (1113) contained specific provisions as to who might inherit 
the throne at Baldwin’s death — provisions which were formally approved by 
the barons as well as the patriarch.” True it is that the accession of the second 
Baldwin was engineered by means of an election (ef. p. 8). But still the rights of 

! William of Tyre, Historia, Book xvm, chap. 16, in Recueil des Historiens des Croisades, Historiens 
Occidentauz, 1, p. 601. Cf. Réhricht, Geschichte des Kénigreichs Jerusalem (Innsbruck, 1898), p. 290. 

2 Cf. Réhricht, op. cit., p. 104. The reviewer cannot agree that the subsequent annulment of 
Baldwin’s marriage to Adelaide necessarily ‘shows . . . how the barons strove to keep it (the throne) 
elective’ (La Monte, p. 7); no doubt the annulment served the purpose of excluding an undesired 
prince (Roger of Sicily) from the throne, but this is not evidence of opposition to hereditary succession 
in principle. 
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the then heir (Eustace of Boulogne) were not really denied. And the arguments 
advanced for setting aside these rights — the heir was not immediately available, 
and in the circumstances a king must be secured without delay — signify that 
as early as 1118 it had become necessary to justify a departure from strictly 
hereditary succession. Moreover, the extent of the departure in this instance ap- 
pears to have been the smallest possible; for Baldwin 1 at the time of his election 
was in all likelihood his predecessor’s nearest male relative in Palestine. By ca. 
1128, the hereditary principle had been so far accepted that Baldwin could offer 
the hand of his daughter Melisend cum spe regni to Fulk of Anjou. The barons 
were, to be sure, consulted before this proposal was made, and they approved it 
(cf. p. 10 and note 4, p. 11); but, as previously indicated, approval of a husband 
for the heiress is not evidence that the throne was elective. Nor have we any- 
thing which would show that the barons later elected either Fulk or Melisend. 
According to William of Tyre,' it was the dying Baldwin 1 who — in the presence 
of the patriarch, several other prelates, and some barons — transmitted the gov- 
ernment of the kingdom to Melisend, Fulk, and their infant son (the future Bald- 
win 111). This ceremony, which took place in the year 1131, it seems not improper 
to regard as an announcement that the Jerusalemite throne had ceased to be 
elective in principle. 

A matter difficult to determine with precision is the degree in which the mon- 
archy gained ascendency over the baronage during the reign of Amaury 1. Un- 
doubtedly Amaury was personally popular and exercised a relatively large in- 
fluence over the barons (cf. pp. 24-25); had it not been thus, he could hardly 
have carried through his Egyptian campaigns. But it seems too much to say 
that the Haute Cour had by Amaury’s time become ‘subject to the royal will’ 
(p. 88). The principal piece of evidence cited in support of this position is the 
Assise sur la Ligece, for the sanctioning of which by the Haute Cour our author 
seems disposed to ascribe exclusive credit to the prestige of Amaury (cf. p. 22). 
It is well known that the Assise sur la Ligece made the arriére-vassaux liegemen 
of the king. La Monte deems it ‘incredible that the barons of the Haute Cour 
desired this, as its immediate result was that the court was weakened while the 
king grew stronger’ (p. 88). The assize may indeed have enabled the king to raise 
a larger army; but it is not at all clear that his power in relation to the court was 
thereby increased; so far as we know, the court retained exclusive right to decide 
in all matters of policy (cf. pp. 93 ff.). Nor could the king, on the basis of this as- 
size, do more for the arriére-vassauz than help them to bring their grievances be- 
fore the Haute Cour, which alone had the power to adjudicate.” Let it be remem- 
bered, too, that although the assize provided some assurance against baronial 
defection, yet revolt for just cause — as well against the king as against the 
mediate lords — was legalized by it; and withal it ‘guaranteed the supremacy 


1 Book xin, chap. 28, loc. cit., p. 601. 

2 M. Grandclaude (op. cit., p. 152) is of opinion that ‘l’obligation de ne prendre aucune mesure 
d’exécution contre un lige sans esgart de cour ne devait guére contrarier l’autorité royale’; but his 
argument seems refuted by the following (well-documented) statement of La Monte (p. 23, bottom): 
‘if the lord agreed to take the case to the court the vassals were obliged to support him and to fight 
for him if justice was not done him in the court.’ 
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of the Haute Cour’ (p. 24). How the Assise sur la Ligece in any respect weakened 
the High Court as such, is not evident; manifestly it widened the jurisdiction 
of the court, but left the king subject still to the court’s decisions. The rationale 
of this piece of legislation should probably not be sought, as usually it is, in an 
effort of Amaury to advance monarchical power; but instead, the reviewer would 
suggest, in a recognition on the part of the barons that if they would adequately 
safeguard their own interests they must establish a means of larger legal control 
over one another. Such a means they secured in making the arriére-vassauz liege- 
men of the king; for by that measure jurisdiction over the entire nobility was 
definitely vested in the Haute Cour (cf. p. 22). La Monte aptly says (p. 95) that 
‘the Jerusalemite council was more like the council devised by the Provisions 
of Oxford than that which respectfully advised Henry 11’; and it is submitted 
that this holds true even for the reign of Amaury 1. 

To the general tax on personal property that was levied in the kingdom of 
Jerusalem in the year 1183, our author ascribes a large significance. We may 
note, first, his contention that this tax ‘introduced the precedent for the assess- 
ment by the possessor of the values on movable goods, and provided the model 
which was followed in Henry 1’s Saladin Tithe’ (p. xxv; cf. pp. 181-182). 
William of Tyre, our chief informant in the matter, supplies the following 
information:! in every civitas or district four viri prudentes, after they had first 
paid the tax themselves, were to compel the other inhabitants to pay it; the viri 
prudentes were to appraise the property of each inhabitant at what in good faith 
it would seem to them to be worth, and (then) without the knowledge of others 
impose upon each one a tax proportionate to his resources. Though the text of 
the second part of this statement is perhaps not as grammatical as might be de- 
sired, there is scarcely room for doubt that the viri prudentes — and not the tax- 
payers — were regularly to make the appraisals; certainly this is implied in the 
provision that those who complained of their taxes being heavier than they could 
bear, might declare what they themselves estimated their personalties to be 
worth, whereupon their taxes would be reassessed accordingly. It was, therefore, 
only by way of exception that ‘the people assessed and declared the value of 
their own possessions’ (p. 181); and in these exceptional instances it is difficult 
to recognize a precedent for the regular ‘assessment by the possessor of the values 
on movable goods.’ In the case of the Saladin tithe we have no reason to assume 
that anyone was required to declare the total value of his tithable property. 
According to Henry 11’s ordinance? the sole obligation of the tithepayer was to 
contribute a just tithe. If the officials who received an individual’s tithe suspected 
that it was deficient, four or six men were to be elected to declare under oath 
‘quantitatem illam quam ille debuisset dixisse’; and the dishonest tithepayer 
was to be penalized by having to render, in addition to the deficient tithe he had 
previously offered, quantitatem illam, etc. The word quantitatem, therefore, obvi- 


1 Book xxu, chap. 23, loc. cit., pp. 1110-1111. 

* See Gesta Regis Henrici Secundi Benedicti Abbatis, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, 1: (London, 1867), 
pp. 30-31; and cf. Roger of Hoveden, Chronica, ed. Stubbs, Rolls Series, 1 (London, 1869), pp. 335- 
336. 
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ously refers to a justly estimated tithe and not to the total value of an individual’s 
tithable property. These considerations make it impossible to concede that the 
Jerusalemite tax of 1183 served as the model for the Saladin tithe.' . . . Debatable 
seems the view that the impost in question constituted ‘the first national tax 
of which there is any record in the feudal period’ (p. 180). In the ninth century 
(866) taxes were levied throughout the kingdom of Charles the Bald for the pur- 
pose of raising tribute to buy off Viking invaders.? Moreover, from the time of 
William the Conqueror to that of Henry Plantagenet the English Danegeld 
amounted to a national land tax;’ and the royal aid whereby Louis vii in 1146 
endeavored to raise funds for the Second Crusade, was to be exacted so generally 
that it too may well be classified as a national tax.‘ 

With exception made for the matters now noted — which, after all, are but 
few in number — the reviewer may say that in his judgment this monograph 
offers a discerning and judicious interpretation of the complex theme wherewith 
it deals. And it seems only just to acknowledge that the author has achieved con- 
siderably more than his specific aim; which was, he tells us, ‘not so much to bring 
out facts hitherto unknown as to focus into a single study the various phases of 
the institutional development and organization of the kingdom’ (p. ix). Written 
with clarity® and in a style by no means devoid of grace, Professor La Monte’s 
treatise both enriches and purges our information on its subject. Unquestion- 
ably the volume merits a place of distinction in its field; and with equal certainty 
it reflects credit upon American scholarship in mediaeval institutional history. 


Ernar JORANSON, 
University of Chicago 


The Luttrell Psalter: two plates in colour and one hundred and eighty-three in monochrome from 
the Additional Manuscript 42130 in the British Museum, with introduction by Eric Millar, As- 
sistant Keeper in the Department of Manuscripts. London, 1932. 


Tue Luttrell Psalter which, for several centuries, had been in the possession 
of the Weld family but had been deposited in the British Museum since 1896, 
was announced as for sale by Messrs. Sotheby early in 1929. Mr J. Pierpont 


1 One may doubt also whether it is accurate to describe the Saladin tithe as the first ‘western tax 
for the collection of which the people evaluated their own property’ (p. 182). Was not the tithe due 
the Church, a ‘western tax’? And were not the faithful, before they rendered their tithes, theoreti- 
cally required to assess their own property? 

2 See E. Joranson, The Danegeld in France (University of Chicago dissertation, 1923), p. 72 and 
note 65. It is likely that the entire kingdom of Charles the Bald — which then included Francia, 
Neustria, and Burgundy — also was taxed for the tributes of 845 and 860 (ibid., p. 35, note 47; p. 
50, note 37). 

3 For documentation, see ibid., pp. 14 ff. 

4 This view is supported by J. Flach (Les Origines de l’ Ancienne France, 111, Paris, 1904, p. 350, 
note 1) more strongly than it was by Achille Luchaire (Histoire des Institutions Monarchiques de la 
France sous les Premiers Capétiens, 2nd ed., Paris, 1891, vol. 1, pp. 125-128). 

5 One could wish, however, that the English verb ‘escheat’ had not been used in the sense of the 
OF. escheoir (cf. pp. 49, 153, et passim). 

6 But a more comprehensive bibliography than that supplied in the list of abbreviations (pp. xv- 
xviii) would have been desirable. 
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Morgan, to whom the publication here reviewed is dedicated, offered to advance 
to the British Museum the money necessary for its purchase on the condition 
that the money be raised by private subscription within a year for its retention 
by the Museum. The same offer was made with regard to the famous Bedford 
Book of Hours, which appeared for sale at about the same time. As the result of 
the subscription, the two manuscripts became the property of the British Mu- 
seum. 

In his publication of the Luttrell Psalter for the Trustees of the British Mu- 
seum, Dr Millar relates the history of the manuscript and discusses its contents, 
with chief emphasis laid on its decoration. Three appendices, the first with a 
transcript of the will of Sir Geoffrey Luttrell, the second with tables showing the 
probable descent of the Luttrell Psalter, and the third with a table of gatherings 
showing cognate leaves complete the text portion of the volume. There follow 
one hundred and eighty-three plates of facsimile reproductions of the most inter- 
esting pages of the manuscript. The first forty-one plates are chosen from pages 
on which hagiological and secular subjects are represented, and plates 42-182 
are a complete facsimile of folios 145-215 inclusive, which are filled with ex- 
traordinary grotesque marginal illustrations. The last plate has examples of in- 
teresting space-fillers to complete a line of text. 

It is in the first forty-one plates that the material of greatest interest to the 
historian and art-historian is to be found. The hagiological themes include repre- 
sentations and episodes from the lives of David, Christ, the Blessed Virgin and 
many saints. The secular scenes throw fascinating side-lights on the life of the 
fourteenth century and include many items of fact and superstition. 

Dr Millar has handled the material with his usual keenness and ability, and 
one can concur with him in most of the interpretations which he gives for the 
sacred scenes. I should say, however, that he appears a bit too hesitant in ac- 
cepting certain interpretations which he only suggests. For instance, the scene 
on plate 34, which comes in the midst of a cycle relating to the episodes connected 
with the Assumption of the Blessed Virgin, seems certainly to be the bathing of 
the Virgin by one of her faithful women attendants. There are three such at- 
tendants mentioned in the apocryphal account (M. R. James, The Apocryphal 
New Testament. Oxford, 1924, p. 216), Sepphora, Abigia, and Zael. The fact that 
the attendant is nimbed is not unusual, seeing that she is an attendant of the 
Virgin. That the attendant figure cannot be the Virgin herself is shown by the 
fact that she has her hands covered while administering to the figure in the bath, 
which must be the Virgin. 

Similarly, the six scenes on plates 39 and 40 (folios 105 recto and verso, 106 
recto and verso, 107 verso, and 108 recto) seem to be all of them part of the cycle 
of episodes recounted from the life of St Bartholomew (Acta Sanctorum, August 
25, p. 35). It is told in the account that when the saint arrived in the region over 
which Polymius was king he cured a man named Spenstius who for many years 
had been a raving maniac. When the king heard of this he sent for the saint, for 
the king’s daughter had been bound with chains and subdued because of the same 
malady. Consequently, in plate 39 (a), we see the representation of the maniac 
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in chains and controlled by keepers at the right, and the miracle of healing at the 
left. Similarly, in plate 39 (b), the king’s daughter is bound and guarded in the 
right hand portion of the picture, while at the left the king brings her to the saint 
to be cured. As the result of the miracle, the legend tells us, the king was con- 
verted to Christianity. But his brother, King Astyages, was exceeding wroth at 
this act and had the saint arrested and brought before him (plate 39, c), had him 
beaten (plate 40, a), flayed alive (plate 40, c), and finally beheaded (plate 40, d). 

The two remaining scenes on plate 40 (b and e) seem to me to be episodes from 
the life of St Philip who is closely associated with St Bartholomew. Plate 40 (e) 
represents St Philip preaching to the crippled and the blind, which fact is con- 
sistently recorded of him. Plate 40 (b) shows his crucifixion. Dr Millar rightly 
found difficulty in accounting for the introduction of the local color in the scene 
which depicts the discomfiture of one of the executioners because of the snapping 
of the rope with which he is tying the feet of the saint. But the account of the 
saint’s life (Acta Sanctorum, May 1) relates that during the crucifixion of Philip 
there was a terrific earthquake. The illuminator could scarcely have depicted 
the earthquake more graphically. 

It might be of interest to note that the presence of a relic of St Bartholomew, 
an arm, at Canterbury would account for the special attention given him in the 
miniatures just referred to. 

Finally, two more suggestions. The figure of the bishop holding a crucifix-staff 
(plate 5, a) might well represent either St Dunstan or Edmund of Canterbury, 
preferably the latter, for Edmund was renowned for his contemplation of the 
crucifix. And the saint on plate 23, d, whom Dr Millar designates as St James 
the Greater (?), seems rather to be St Macerius of Alexandria, particularly as 
he is attired in a hair-shirt, carries a staff and a wallet, and is driving away the 
devil. 

The volume is beautifully printed and takes its place worthily beside the nu- 
merous mediaeval manuscript publications issued in England. 

E. T. De Watp, 


Princeton University 


Artur Kinestey Porter, The Crosses and Culture of Ireland. New Haven: Yale University Press, 
1931. Cloth. Pp. xxiii+143. Plates. $15.00. 
‘Historians,’ says Professor Porter, ‘blinded by pursuit of that most fallacious 
of all will-o’-the-wisps, scientific truth, have made a fetish of the theory that to 
understand any given age, one must read the contemporary documents’ (p. 38). 
This inferiority of aim and method is brought home to the student of history 
whose work is chiefly among written records — where possible contemporary — 
when he contemplates the assurance of touch with which the masters of another 
technique will reconstruct from some broken and weather-beaten stones not only 
an ancient monument but an ancient civilization. He may experience such a 
feeling of helplessness when attempting to evaluate, as an aid to his own grop- 
ings after ‘scientific truth,’ this study of ‘the crosses and culture’ of early me- 
diaeval Ireland, wherein the ecclesiastical history of that land from the coming 
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of St Patrick to the era of the Vikings is sketched as part of the elucidation of 
the meaning and significance of those sculptured standing-crosses which were 
erected in the later part of this period, and particularly, it would seem, in the 
first half of the tenth century, at many of the Irish monastic churches. But oc- 
casionally even here his amour propre may be placated by the discovery that 
the authorities on art and archaeology can, even as his own co-workers, arrive 
at quite discrepant conclusions. On the base of the cross which Muiredach, prob- 
ably the abbot who died in 923 or 924, erected at Monasterboice, there are two 
objects carved in high relief: to Professor Porter they are a pair of lions, precisely 
like those that ‘had from early times flanked Coptic doorways,’ and bearing such 
a striking analogy to ‘a pair sculptured on a bench from Hitterda Church .. . 
that one wonders whether the Monasterboice lions came from the East by way 
of Norway’ (p. 119); but to Professor Macalister these same objects are two 
domestic cats, and he evokes a pleasing picture of the worthy abbot delighting 
in his feline friends, like a modern Abbé Duchesne or the old Irish author of 
Pangur Ban. 

The present work is not the first in which Arthur Kingsley Porter has given 
attention to the High Crosses,? and we may anticipate that it will not be the 
last. It is not a methodically prepared corpus of these monuments, but will con- 
stitute a further contribution to that end, to be added to those of Margaret 
Stokes, Henry S. Crawford, Francoise Henry,’ and others. It consists of five 
lectures, essays in haute vulgarisation, delivered at the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art, to which have been added extensive notes, an index which also lists the more 
important crosses, or figured panels thereof, that are not mentioned in the text, 
and a magnificent collection of plates, carrying 276 half-tone prints from excep- 
tionally good photographs. In some cases the addition of a line-drawing would 
have helped the author’s interpretation. But even apart from his text, the value 
of the book is established by these illustrations. 

To Professor Porter the most noteworthy feature of the age of which he treats 
is the existence of an entity designated ‘the Celtic Church,’ which was lined up 
in ‘a life-and-death struggle’ against another entity, ‘the Roman Church.’ The 
ecclesiastical usages, such as the dating of Easter and the form of the tonsure, 
over which controversies were waged, controversies which to the unilluminated 
student might seem to tell their own full story of mediaeval odium theologicum, 
are to our author ‘details in themselves insignificant’; — ‘the real issue was one, 
and one only: Rome or Armagh.’ “The pope with supreme diplomatic skill chose 
England for his chief field of battle.’ St Augustine was commissioned to under- 
take the ‘twofold task of destroying Saxon paganism and Celtic Christianity.’ 


1R.A.S. Macalister, Muiredach, Abbot of Monasterboice (Dublin, 1914), pp. 57 ff. 

? See particularly his Spanish Romanesque Sculpture (New York, 1928), and the following articles: 
‘The Tomb of Hincmar and Carolingian Sculpture in France,’ Burlington Magazine, u (1927), 75 ff.; 
‘Notes on Irish Crosses,’ Konsthistoriska Studier tillignade Johnny Roosval den 29 augusti 1929 
(Stockholm) ; ‘An Egyptian Legend in Ireland, ’Marburger Jahrbuch fiir Kunstwissenschaft, v (1930). 

* Mile Henry’s valuable articles, ‘Les origines de l’iconographie irlandaise,’ and ‘L’inscription de 
Bealin,’ Revue archéologique, xxxt1 (1930), 89-115, did not reach Professor Porter until his book was 
in the press, but the first is noted in the Corrigenda. 
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The ‘Celtic Church’ retaliated by sending Columbanus to Italy. ‘Bobbio was to 
stand to the Roman, as Canterbury to the Celtic Church, that is, as a thorn in 
the side.’ The imitative strategy of the Celts failed: Ireland was ‘humbled and 
broken by the Council of Whitby’; Adamnan, ‘the Judas of the Celtic Church,’ 
succeeded in ‘forcing the Roman use .. . on Ireland’ (pp. 55, 88-9, 105). And 
in the face of this remarkable picture the ordinary historical investigator is left 
without resource: not only is he restrained by the general discounting of ‘con- 
temporary documents,’ but any private trust he might have in that fetish is re- 
moved by the assurance that ‘victorious Rome’ proceeded to manipulate the 
records: ‘true documents were destroyed, and false ones forged’; and in France 
and Germany early charters ‘were consistently falsified’ ‘with the purpose of con- 
cealing the importance once enjoyed by the Irish monks’ (p. 89). About the 
only comment he may make is that, though Professor Porter may have avoided 
pursuit of that will-o’-the-wisp, scientific truth, it seems to have been only by 
following the sixteenth-century torch once borne by J. H. A. Ebrard and Heinrich 
Zimmer. 

Yet the author’s theories of church history do not affect seriously his examina- 
tion of the crosses. The results thereof might have been the same were he a 
thorough-going Ultramontane. He devotes little attention to the purely decora- 
tive designs — technically much the finer workmanship — nor to the monu- 
mental composition of the several crosses. His interest is chiefly in the interpreta- 
tion of the iconography — of the panels containing figures of men and animals 
that cover a large portion of their surface. As a result of the sculptor’s limitations 
in space, medium and skill, of our limitations in knowledge, and of the deface- 
ment produced by ten centuries of weather, accident, and vandalism, identifica- 
tion of the subjects of many of the panels has hitherto been found impossible 
or has been proposed with frank misgivings. The accepted view is that, in the 
main, the representations are of biblical scenes and characters, or of such closely 
related subjects as the Last Judgment and Christ in Glory. Professor Porter 
confirms this interpretation, giving some additions and rectifications. But his 
chief contribution to this phase of the study is a long series of new identifications 
with topics drawn from the history of Egyptian monasticism, from Irish church 
history — in both these cases a very few titles had already been suggested — and, 
quite startlingly, from Irish secular romance. 

It is certain that these offerings will not be accepted without questioning. 
Could worldly, unedifying, and even irreligious subjects have been intruded into 
the design of a monument which seems to have been intended to serve as a 
graphic summary of the Christian religion? It has been recognized that matter 
of secular origin, especially hunting scenes and fabulous animals, were some- 
times introduced, in a well-marked subordination, on the bases of the crosses, 
but here we are asked to believe that Finn and his comrades, whom at least a 
later literature set in deliberate antithesis to Patrick and the saints, are repre- 
sented at the most sacred spot, the crossing, of the West Cross of Monasterboice 
(p. 12). The late scandalous legend of Colum-cille and the surreptitious copying 
of Finnian’s Psalter may have had a basis in fact, but, if so, we would expect it 
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to be suppressed on the crosses just as in Adamnan’s Life. Moreover, Irish 
hagiography indicates that the great object of each religious community was 
the exaltation of its own patron saint. Wit rare exceptions, chiefly of St Patrick, 
saints of other communities are mentioned only to serve the aggrandizement of 
the patron. But if the identifications here proposed are correct, the monasteries 
were quite ready to give monumental honor to external saints while completely 
ignoring their own. 

Doubts will also be based on the element of time. When did these secular and 
secularized stories come into vogue? In the tenth century the Finn cycle of sagas, 
from which Professor Porter finds the majority of the romance topics to have 
been drawn, was still in its infancy. The particular topics which he identifies 
belong, almost all, to tales which, so far as the manuscript evidence indicates, 
are of much later date. At what time did the pagan idea of a human sacrifice 
become attached to the story of Odhran and the founding of Iona (pp. 54-55)? 
It is in the Old Irish Life of Colum-cille, which may go back to the tenth or even 
ninth century. Professor Porter, with his scepticism of contemporary records, 
can urge that these legends had an oral development anterior to their manu- 
script beginnings (p. 15), and the documentary historian will have a heavy task 
to reach an informed opinion, pro or con. There seems to be little doubt that the 
tenth and eleventh centuries saw an amalgamation of secular and religious mat- 
ter, and a corresponding lowering of the moral tone of ecclesiastical literature. 

To the layman the arguments for some of the identifications appear curiously 
weak. On the one hand we have such convincing discussions as those regarding 
Moses, Aaron, and Hur (pp. 51 ff.) and Jacob and the Angel (pp. 124 ff.), both 
of which subjects had, in some cases, been suggested previously,' but without 
Professor Porter’s full comparative study showing their wide extension. But on 
the other hand we have, on p. 9, Finn’s identity indicated by a shield and a 
sword, and, on p. 11, by two hounds; on p. 16, Cuchulain’s by the presence of a 
hound; and, on pp. 28 and 109, St Patrick’s by a crozier and an angel, or a bird. 
On pp. 40-43 a dove, even when quite outside the panel in question, is evidence 
that one of the personages represented is Colum-cille. On p. 55 the identity of 
the same saint is established by the presence of his crozier, his bell, and the book 
he copied. To the student of hagiographical sources it would seem that bell, 
book, and bacall might be the common insignia of almost all Irish saints. 

Attention may be directed to several special points. Pp. 4-5: Irish Christian 
myth does not manifest an acknowledged connection with the classical Atlantis, 
as the statements here seem to imply. P. 7: There is a rational explanation of 
the occurrence of Scythia and the Scythians in Irish legend.? P. 8: Strictly, the 
stdh, or stodh, was a hill or mound, and it would be better, in accordance with 
Irish usage, to speak of the supernatural beings connected therewith as ‘the 
people of the stdhe.’ P. 11: Whether or not a ball was the ‘sphere of empire,’ 
Finn did not ‘rule over all Ireland.’ Pp. 15-16: The Kilcullen sculptor should have 


' Margaret Stokes, The High Crosses of Castledermot and Durrow (Dublin, 1898), p. 9; R. A. S. 
Macalister, The Archaeology of Ireland (London, 1928), p. 268. 
* Edin MacNeill, Phases of Irish History (Dublin, 1919), pp. 90 ff. 
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known his sagas better than to place Cuchulain on horseback. P. 19: The Irish 
disert was a hermitage: it might on occasion grow into a monastery, and retain 
the original name. P. 20, n. 73: There are grounds for a sceptical view as to the 
knowledge of Greek in ancient Ireland: a reference might be made to Mario 
Esposito, “The Knowledge of Greek in Ireland during the Middle Ages,’ Studies, 
Dec., 1912, pp. 665-683. P. 25: The Tripartite Life of St Patrick, in the received 
text, could not have been composed at Clonmacnois. P. 39: It is fairly certain 
that the Lia Fail was the pillar-stone still standing at Tara.’ If so, it would not 
be represented as a small object between a man’s feet. P. 46: It is improbable 
that the church of Kells was founded by Colum-cille. P. 46, n. 159: Reference 
might be made to the explanation given by H. J. Lawlor of the confusion of the 
evangelical symbols in the Book of Durrow: Chapters on the Book of Mulling 
(Edinburgh, 1897), pp. 21 ff. P. 49: The use of the word cloic-thech in the tenth 
and eleventh-century annals is probably contemporary. P. 63: There does not 
seem to be any evidence that Clement was imprisoned, or that Virgilius ‘sup- 
planted’ John of Salzburg. P. 64: The famous glossed codex of the epistles of 
St Paul, preserved at Wiirzburg (Universititsbibl. M. p. th. f. 12) does not con- 
tain any illumination, and was, it is practically certain, written in Ireland. The 
author seems to have confused this and another Pauline manuscript of Wiirz- 
burg (M. p. th. f. 69). P. 65: Donegal is not the largest of the Irish counties. P. 69: 
We do not know that Alcuin’s friend Colcu was an abbot, or of Clonmacnois. 
P. 70: Although Dungal was far from being a rare Irish name, the supposition 
that the various Dungals of whom traces are found on the Continent are really 
one person may be right.? P. 79: That books from Vivarium came to Bobbio is a 
seductive theory, but hardly an established fact. Pp. 91-92: There is no evidence 
that Irish poets, whether filid or bards, regularly carried harps. The individual 
poet, like the individual priest or king, might play on the harp, but it was the 
instrument of office of a distinct, and lower, profession, the musicians. P. 107: 
Several churches bore the name Cell-achaid, but there is no doubt that the most 
famous, Cell-achaid-drommofoto, or Cell-achaid-Sinchill, was identical with Kil- 
leigh in Offaly.’ 

A few misprints have been noticed. P. 8: Magh Tuireach for Magh Tuireadh; 
Tuatha de Danann for Tuatha Dé Danann. P. 31: Muircheteartach for Muircher- 
tach. P. 47, n. 167: Tuarm Greine for Tuaim Gréine; Cormac na Cillin for Cormac 
ta Cillin. P. 48, n. 179, and p. 100, n. 364: Eulart for Enlart. P. 53: Ledwig for 
Ledwich (?). P. 56, n. 198: Luis Gougaud for Louis Gougaud. P. 63: Corinthia for 
Carinthia. P. 90, 1. 12: Clergy for liturgy. P. 118: Mendrum for Nendrum. P. 120, 
1. 25: Saul for Samuel; n. 402: Eochn for Eochu. 

It has seemed well, because of the fundamental importance of Professor 
Porter’s book, to call attention with some minuteness to points therein which ap- 
pear to be ill-taken or erroneous. Though the author exasperates by his disregard 


1 R. A.S. Macalister, in Proceedings of the Royal Irish Academy, xxxtv (1919), 250-251. 

* See articles by Mario Esposito in The Journal of Theological Studies, July, 1931, and Jan., 1932. 

* Edmund Hogan, Onomasticon Goedelicum (Dublin and London, 1910), s.v.; Miscellany of the 
Irish Archaeological Society (Dublin, 1846), pp. 227-228. 
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of the efforts of historians to arrive at an unbiased and a sane understanding of 
early Irish history, and by the dogmatism with which occasionally he propounds 
his interpretations of history and art, no student of Irish antiquity can have 
anything but admiration for his work as a whole. It is the most valuable study 
of the High Crosses that has yet appeared, and the first to give Irish iconography 
something like an adequate setting in the history of European art. The story 
of the coming of Eastern influences at the introduction of Christianity (some will 
think that there may have been a further wave of such influences in the seventh 
and eighth centuries), and of their return to the continent of Europe at the time 
of the Irish religious expansion, is illustrated with a wealth of detailed references. 
The author’s free use of his cosmopolitan knowledge of the products of the art 
of man makes the book an elucidation of the comparative culture as well as of 
the crosses of Ireland. His conclusion demands quotation: “That in the tenth cen- 
tury Ireland produced a sculpture which is not only immeasurably in advance 
of all the rest of Europe, but is among the remarkable manifestations of mediae- 
val art’ (p. 128). 
JAMES F. KENNEY, 
Ottawa 


Erwin Rosentuat, [bn Khalduns Gedanken iiber den Staat, ein Beitrag zur Geschichte der mittelalter- 

lichen Staatslehre. Munich und Berlin: R. Oldenbourg, 1932. Paper Pp. viii+-118. 
In THE preface of his doctoral thesis, Etude analytique et critique de la philosophie 
sociale d’Ibn Khaldoun (Paris, 1917), Dr Taha Husayn, the learned professor of 
Ancient Arabic Literature at the al-Azhar university, Cairo, observes that the 
history of Arabic literature has preserved the names of two men distinguished 
by such remarkable originality that it is impossible to assign to them either 
masters or disciples. One is the blind poet of the eleventh century, Abu’l-’Ala 
al-Ma’arri, ‘a solitary and unexpected apparition in Arabic literature,’ humanist 
and pessimist, whose great poem, al-Luziimiydt, deserves to rank with the De 
Rerum Natura of Lucretius. The other is the subject of Dr Rosenthal’s disserta- 
tion, "Abdar-Rahman Ibn Khaldiin (1332-1406), philosopher, jurist, and his- 
torian, and the inventor of a new science of history. 

It is a curious sidelight, therefore, on history and our knowledge of it to find 
Nathaniel Schmidt pointing out in his Ibn Khaldun, Historian, Sociologist, and 
Philosopher, that ‘there is little evidence that even the name of Ibn Khaldun 
was known in Europe, outside of Turkey and for a short time in Spain, until the 
nineteenth century,’ and still stranger is the fact that not until the second half 
of last century was there any conception of his importance, not only for the 
study of history in general, but also for the rise and development of such special 
sciences as government, economics, and sociology. However, by 1900 the text 
of most of his works, including the famous Prolegomena, had been published and 
translated, for the most part into French, and scholars such as von Kremer, 
in his Ibn Khaldun als Kultur-historiker der islamischen V élker (1879), and Flint, 
in The Philosophy of History in France and French Belgium (1893), had secured 
for him a more general recognition. In the last forty years, sociologists such as 
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A. Fereiro, Ludwig Gumplowicz, Stefano Colosio, and René Maunier, and stu- 
dents of philosophy, history, pedagogy, and science such as Julian Ribera, 
Rafael Altamira, Francisco Pons Brigues, and Simon van den Bergh have realized 
his significance and written monographs on his contributions to their fields. 

The name of Ibn Khaldun is a landmark in the development of historical 
studies because he first enunciated the proposition that history is a special sci- 
ence that has for its object all the social phenomena of man’s life. Von Kremer 
claims that he deserves to be recognized as der erste kritische Kulturhistoriker, 
and sociologists have hailed him as the father of sociology. His aim was to dis- 
cover the general principles governing the rise and fall of dynasties, states, and 
civilizations by the study of all the historically-given facts of man’s social life, 
and since, like Machiavelli, he believed in the cyclic nature of these institutions, 
it is no wonder that Taha Husayn should describe his thought in such a way as 
to make him out to be a pre-Spenglerian Spengler. 

Dr Rosenthal’s monograph deals with Ibn Khaldun’s theory of the state, and 
his method is in general to let Ibn Khaldun speak for himself in passages trans- 
lated from his Prolegomena, wherein Ibn Khaldun sets forth his ideas on the 
methods and purpose of history, inserting only occasional paragraphs of his own 
for the purpose of elucidating the thought or of showing the connection. In his 
preface Dr Rosenthal discusses frankly and modestly the limitations of his study. 
He had meant to examine and compare the Muslim and Western-Christian con- 
ceptions of the state of the thirteenth century, but found it impossible to achieve 
this end because a systematic exposition of Muslim theories of the state has yet 
to be written. In these circumstances he had to abandon any attempt to trace 
the sources of Ibn Khaldun’s ideas in earlier Muslim or Hellenistic writers, a 
necessary preliminary to any comparison of Muslim and Christian thought, and 
has limited himself, therefore, to the faithful presentation of Ibn Khaldun’s doc- 
trines with the idea of opening up to the historians of the Middle Ages a rich 
and important field of observations on the political, social, legal, and economical 
activities of mankind. 

The monograph is divided into two parts. The first part treats of the rise and 
development of the state and defines its nature and purpose. The second dis- 
cusses the relation of the state to religion, law, business, and culture. The key 
to Ibn Khaldun’s thought concerning the rise and fall of states is found in his 
idea that a state, like a man or any living thing, is subject to the natural process 
of growth and decay. As man is born, grows, decays, and dies, so a state arises, 
develops to its full power, declines, and falls. And the task of the historian is to 
discover and describe the causes underlying this process. 

The chief cause of the rise of a state according to Ibn Khaldun is ’Asabiyya, a 
word as difficult to translate and define as Machiavelli’s Virtd, but Dr Rosenthal 
accepts provisionally K. Ayad’s definition as ‘Inbegriff der Lebensenergien, die 
eine Gemeinschaft zusammenhalten, ihr Selbstbewusstsein und Tatkraft ver- 
leihen und die iiber das Schicksal derselben entscheiden.’ Originally it meant 
simply the cohesive and propulsive powers of blood-relationship, but in the 
course of Muslim political thought it must have come to connote the whole com- 
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plex of forces that unite a people in a state and inspire them to self-defence and 
conquest, so that for Ibn Khaldun even religious enthusiasm is a sort of ’Asabiyya 
or at least a potent adjunct to it. Thus ’Asabiyya is the basis of authority in a 
state as well as the source of its defensive and aggressive strength, the absolutely 
essential element in its formation and maintenance. 

::; The state founded and upheld by ’ Asabiyya has five phases: a people fused and 
fired by ’Asabiyya to the achievement of power and dominion, an aristocracy 
where the king is only par inter pares, an autocracy where the ’Asabiyya is con- 
centrated in the person of the ruler, which for Ibn Khaldun is the essential na- 
ture of a state, a period wherein the ’Asabiyya of the people gradually weakens 
and finally dies, marked by internal disorders and the loss of frontier provinces, 
and finally the fall. The irony of this historical process is revealed by the fact 
that the cause of the decay of ’Asabiyya, the essential element of a state, is con- 
tained within the essential nature of the state, the autocracy. For, on the one 
hand, the concentration of power and authority in the hands of the ruler saps 
the will to power in the nobles and people and weakens their defensive and ag- 
gressive spirit, and, on the other hand, power begets wealth, and wealth luxury, 
and luxury breeds effeminacy and cowardice, and it is a psychological truism for 
Ibn Khaldun that a people follows its king not only in his religion, but in all 
his habits, be they virtues or vices. 

Ibn Khaldun defines authority in a state as that power above which there is 
no other power. It is a natural element of human society, since man, although a 
social animal, is also by nature a savage and predatory beast that needs the curb 
of law and its penalties. There are two kinds of authority, the prophetical based 
on a revealed religion, and the kingly based on the profits of this life. The sec- 
ond has two forms according as it views and seeks the common good or just the 
advantage of the ruler. However, of whatever form the state may be, it stands 
or falls by virtue of its possession of two basic elements, first an army, incorporat- 
ing its power and ’Asabiyya, and second money, the soul of armies and, at need, 
of ’Asabiyya, and the tool that shapes conditions to the convenience of the king. 
Such is the very modern conclusion of Ibn Khaldun from his analysis of the rise 
and development of dynasties and empires. 

Part 11 begins with a discussion of the relation of the state to religion, and Dr 
Rosenthal points out at the very outset that for Ibn Khaldun the state is founded 
by conquest and based on power and ’Asabiyya, and that in Islam there was no 
conflict between church and state as in Christendom. Ibn Khaldun, therefore, 
considers religion simply as a factor in the state and comes to much the same con- 
clusion as Machiavelli that it constitutes a very advantageous element, the neces- 
sary presupposition indeed for a great state, and that it should be so viewed and 
treated by the ruler. Ibn Khaldun’s idea, however, that ’Asabiyya is essential for 
the religious community and that a religion devoid of it is incomplete and neces- 
sarily a failure does not seem to have occurred to Machiavelli. 

The state requires a ruler for the sake of order, peace, and security. It also 
needs a law that is above both ruler and people, for the common good. The source 
of this law may be either revelation or reason. These conclusions are based on 
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Ibn Khaldun’s conception of the nature of man, that he is by nature a maraud- 
ing beast, as well as a social animal. Law and authority live and move and have 
their being, not by virtue of a social contract, but because of a dire necessity. 
And once more Ibn Khaldun develops the irony of the historical process. For 
law and authority, which are so essential for order, peace, and prosperity, are 
also the means whereby the independent spirit of a people is undermined and its 
powers of resistence destroyed. 

In the present plight of the world probably the most interesting chapter in 
Part 11 is that which deals with the relation of the state to business. The state, 
says Ibn Khaldun, is the greatest of all markets and must see to it that the money 
which it receives in taxation, circulates back again to the people. For the circula- 
tion of money is the basis of sound economy and, therefore, of a sound state. 
In the first phase of the life of a state, while its ruling caste still preserves the 
simple tastes and wants of a crude but warlike people, taxation is light, and the 
inhabitants are encouraged to work by the profit which they receive from their 
labor; thus the income of the state increases. But when the rulers acquire wealth 
and the sophistication of the conquered, their luxurious habits and dependence 
on mercenaries for defence necessitate heavier taxation, the will to work is 
weakened, and the income of the state decreases. Low taxation is the best incen- 
tive to work, and there is a point above which any increase in taxes makes work 
profitless, whereupon income from it ceases. 

Ibn Khaldun also discusses other means of raising money for the state, such 
as confiscation, the state in business for itself, and state control of trade, but 
decries them all, especially state control. The income of the state should depend 
on taxation. Wealth is based on population, and these methods diminish the popu- 
lation. 

In his last chapter, as indeed throughout the whole discussion, Dr Rosenthal 
calls attention to striking similarities between the thought of Ibn Khaldun and 
that of Machiavelli: their empirical method, their interest in the state in and 
for itself, their idea of the place of religion and law in the economy of the state, 
their awareness of an order and a causal connection in historical events and of 
their cyclic nature, and, finally, the practical identity of their basic conceptions 
of Virtu and ’Asabiyya. Dr Rosenthal might have added another very significant 
coincidence, in their conception of the nature of man, namely, and the discovery 
therein of the natural basis of law and authority. And it may be observed that 
Ibn Khaldun’s development of this idea bears a remarkable resemblance to the 
Shi'ite argument in favor of the Imamate. Men are naturally enemies. An au- 
thority is necessary to preserve peace and order. Ibn Khaldun simply removes the 
divine sanction. 

Machiavelli’s sources have been studied and discussed. Ibn Khaldun’s await 
an investigator. And yet there is sufficient evidence in his Prolegomena on which 
to hazard the opinion that he represents a line of Muslim thought little influ- 
enced by the Neoplatonic tendencies of Muslim philosophy that goes back, not 
only to Aristotle and the Stoics, but also to the sceptics of the later Academy. 
It.is practically unknown territory, and Dr Rosenthal will lay , not only mediae- 
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valists, but also Arabists under a still greater obligation if he will pursue his re- 
searches further and give us a study of Ibn Khaldun’s sources. 


Wiiu1am Tuomson, 
Harvard University 


V G. E. Woopsrne, ed., Glanvill de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Regni Angliae. (Yale Historical Publi- 


cations Manuscripts and Edited Texts, vol. x11). New Haven: Yale University Press, 1932, 

Cloth. Pp. ix+306. $4.00. 

AtrnouGu the treatise attributed to Glanvill on the laws and customs of the 
realm of England was printed by Richard Tottell probably as early as the reign 
of Mary, if we except the edition prepared by Sir Travers Twiss for the Rolls 
Series which was withdrawn from circulation on account of its inadequacy, Pro- 
fessor Woodbine’s is the first edition of it published since 1828 when it was re- 
printed by George Phillips as an appendix to the second volume of his Englische 
Reichs-und Rechtsgeschichte. The last text to appear before Phillips’s, though 
not followed in his edition, was published in 1780, edited by John Rayner, and 
based on the older uncritical printed editions and on a collation of four manu- 
scripts which ‘formed part of the amusement of a gentleman of the profession,’ 
the gentleman in question, according to Clarke’s Bibliotheca Legum, being John 
Eardley Wilmot, son of Sir John Eardley Wilmot, Chief Justice of the Court of 
Common Pleas. Professor Woodbine’s is therefore not only the latest: it is the 
only really critical edition ever printed of this important treatise, which a high 
authority has called ‘the oldest of our legal classics.’ It was a task well worth 
doing, and none could be better fitted to do it than the learned editor of the defini- 
tive edition of Bracton. 

The manuscripts of Glanvill are many and the variants in them unimportant 
compared with the puzzling addiciones in Bracton. No fewer than twenty-seven 
of these manuscripts have been used by Professor Woodbine in determining his 
text, eleven in the British Museum, five each in the Bodleian and the Cambridge 
University Library, one at Lambeth, one in Lincoln’s Inn, one in the library of 
Balliol College, one in Worcester Cathedral Library, and two in the library of 
Gonville and Caius College. The editor finds that the manuscripts fall into two 
general groups or lines, one group derived from an early copy in which a more 
literary or more Roman form of expression is occasionally found in place of the 
terms or phrases characteristic of the manuscripts in the other line. Surviving 
examples in both lines are found, the oldest coming, apparently, from about the 
year 1200, or within some fifteen years of the original writing of the treatise; 
but it is Professor Woodbine’s opinion that the divergence between the two 
groups goes back even beyond the earliest of the manuscripts we have, and that 
these must therefore be considered to be copies at third hand at least from the 
original. In the introduction and notes many specific illustrations of these mat- 
ters are given which seem to establish conclusively the main inferences which 
Professor Woodbine has drawn concerning the filiation of the manuscripts. 

In matters of minor detail I have the impression that occasionally he may be 
giving somewhat greater weight than is due to the omission in one manuscript 
of a word or phrase occurring in another, as proof that the latter cannot be a 
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copy of the former. Such evidence is, of course, generally conclusive in the case of 
manuscripts written by mere copyists; but English legal manuscripts at this time 
were probably not always the work of simple scribes, but were sometimes written 
by more important men, acquainted with the growing technicalities of the law 
and quite competent to supply of their own knowledge an additional word or 
phrase in correction of the text they were transcribing; and such men would be 
more concerned to give an accurate statement of existing law than to reproduce 
their original in every case to the very letter. The canons normally applicable 
to the investigation of mediaeval manuscripts are usually subject to important 
modifications when applied to legal treatises whose owners were lawyers chiefly 
interested in keeping their books up to date and often fully qualified to do so. 
But even such a minor criticism may be totally unwarranted in this case, for no 
reviewer can possibly have the intimate knowledge of the manuscripts on which 
Professor Woodbine bases his statements, and in this particular instance it is 
relatively unimportant even if true, since it in no wise affects his major deduc- 
tions concerning the pedigree of the manuscripts. 

One very interesting point emphasized and illustrated in the editor’s introduc- 
tion and valuable notes is the fact, long suspected on account of the wording of 
the prologue to the treatise, that the author was addressing his book largely to 
men who had some acquaintance with the terms and forms of Roman procedure. 
This comes out more clearly in what the editor calls the alpha line of manuscripts, 
and it has a very important bearing on the obscure but significant question, to 
which Professor Woodbine devotes considerable attention, as to the thoroughness 
and the extent of the knowledge of the books of Roman law, existing in England 
at the end of the twelfth century and in the early thirteenth. There is one im- 
portant source tending strongly to corroborate his views on this point, of which 
he appears to have made no use, the glosses to the Liber Pauperum of Vacarius, 
some of which were made, apparently, just about the date of the writing of 
Glanvill and of the earlier manuscripts on which this edition of it is based. In 
some of the glosses there is manifest an exceptional interest in the relation of en- 
acted lex to consuetudo, especially in the unusually extended glosses to the title 
De Legibus et Consuetudinibus Senatusque Consultis et Longa Consuetudine, the 
eighth in book one of the treatise of Vacarius; and, as Professor de Zulueta says 
in his introduction to the recent and valuable edition of the Liber Pauperum in 
the publications of the Selden Society, though Vacarius is anything but anti- 
monarchical he exhibits an ‘evident tendency to allow custom as much room as 
possible,’ and the authors of the glosses, whoever they were, clearly exhibit the 
same tendency. Vacarius would probably have agreed with the author of Glan- 
vill when the latter says, ‘Leges . . . Anglicanas licet non scriptas leges apellari 
non videatur absurdum.’ 

Professor Woodbine was probably wise in limiting his introduction, as he has, 
strictly to a discussion of the manuscripts, but one may venture the hope that 
some day he may supplement it by a discussion of some of the difficult and 
doubtful questions connected with the authorship of Glanvill and with its place 
in the history of English law, for which no one is better equipped than he. 
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At the time when Glanvill was written, the distinction made so clearly by the 
Romans and by us between the jus publicum and the jus privatum was much 
less definite, and therefore an accurate text such as this is, of a treatise on the 
mediaeval laws and customs of England has an importance fully as great for 
the constitutional historian as it obviously has for the historian of English law. 
Both are now compensated for the delay in the publication of the later instal- 
ments of Professor Woodbine’s great edition of Bracton by the appearance of 
this scholarly critical definitive edition of Glanvill, whose beauty of typography 
is as great a credit to its publishers as its accuracy is to its editor. 

Thanks largely to Professor Woodbine himself and to the late Professor Lieber- 
mann, we have at last, or hope soon to have, trustworthy texts of all the more 
important books on English law from the Anglo-Saxon period to the end of the 
middle ages. The only very important exception is Fleta, which has not been re- 
published since 1685; but the loss in this case is less serious, on account of the 
absence of early manuscripts which might alter the readings in the old printed 
version. 

C. H. McItwatn, 


Harvard University 











COMMUNICATION 


Tue editors of Specutum are in receipt of the following communication: 


In Specutum vit (1932), 570, Professor J. J. Parry publishes a review of a part of an appendix to 
Professor Jenkin’s and my edition of the Perlesvaus. I say a ‘part’ because he does not review the 
Welsh variants printed in the appendix, but Mrs (not Miss, as he says) Miller’s translations of them. 
Let me observe at once that the purpose of these variants, taken directly from MS. Peniarth 11, is 
not to replace Williams’ text (as Professor Parry seems to think) but merely to furnish evidence of 
what omissions and additions the Welsh text (W) has with reference to the other MSS, all of which 
are French. For example, in line 6577, the English for the variant reads: ‘chapel, they did, near an old 
hall.’ The objection is made that this does not make sense; nevertheless, as a ‘variant,’ the reading 
is entirely adequate as appears from a reference to our French text: 


.i, chapele qui molt estoit bele e riche, e par dejoste .i. grant sale, e avoit .i. tor au chief de la sale 
mout ancienne. 


The variant shows that the Welshman skipped from chapele to dejoste to sale mout ancienne; and 
such, I may add, was his procédé in any number of cases. W is a late, fourteenth century, translation 
of an unknown French original. Its readings are of very slight value in determining the text of the 0 
group of MSS; hence they were listed, merely for the sake of completeness, in an appendix. 

May I now add a word with regard to Mrs Miller’s work. Professor Parry does not call in question 
the variants from the Welsh, but deals only with Mrs Miller’s rendering of them into English. He 
first lists as errors some six or seven obvious misprints: ‘rot’ for ‘rob,’ ‘passion’ for ‘possession,’ 
‘Gwenogorvyn’ for ‘Gwenogvryn’ (footnote), etc. In a space of 73 pp., the number of misprints is 
certainly not large, especially as in several cases the error would at once be recognized by any atten- 
tive reader. Other positive corrections and suggestions by Professor Parry are valuable, and Professor 
Jenkins and I are not only grateful for them but shall profit by them in Volume 11. 

This brings me to what Professor Parry terms ‘Mrs Miller’s worst offenses’ — which, as Professor 
Parry imagines, result from her theory of translation. I do not believe that any of us regard Welsh as 
‘a barbarous language’ that ‘must therefore be translated into barbarous English.’ The fact is that 
in order to be of any value at all as a ‘variant,’ the translation should, if possible, be literal to the 
extent of following (for the most part) the word-order of the Welsh. The Perlesvaus was originally 
French, not Welsh, hence if the translator into Welsh betrays his French original at any point, it 
might appear in the word-order. Mrs Miller’s object, therefore, was to avoid, if possible, the lure of 
idomatic English. On the face of it, her English is no more peculiar than any other word-for-word 
translation of Celtic into English. See, for example, the literal rendering of a passage from the Toch- 
marc Etdéine in A. H. Leahy’s Heroic Romances of Ireland, London, u (1906), 151 ff. It is probable, in 
view of Professor Parry’s remarks, that Mrs Miller’s renditions in some cases need revision. No pains 
will be spared to revise them, when necessary, in Volume 11. At the same time, the one case in which 
she falls into idiomatic English by translating yr na metrwyfi by ‘of my not being able,’ she is criticized 
for not using the literal ‘because I cannot.’ Yet, in this case, there is no French equivalent, the words 
are an addition by the Welshman and of no consequence whatever for our edition except to show that 
the Welshman is having difficulty in finding, as he himself remarks, ‘Welsh names for the French 
ones.’ The following note, taken from the advanced sheets of Volume n, will show the interest of the 
variants from this point of view: 


41. ot une sereur qui ot non Dandrane. The form Dindrane given for MS. Br by Potvin, however, reads 
Dandrane in Br; later in Br the name appears also as Dandrenor. The Welsh text has Danbrann, 
which is apparently a Welsh form. Anwyl (ZCPh, III, [1901], 133) remarks that ‘near Llangollen 
there still is a conspicuous ruin still known as Castell Dinas Bran, while a portion of the Llangollen 
district itself is called Dinbran.’ The Welsh translator failed to recognize the name, since he qualifies 
it as ‘danbrann yn ffranghec,’ i.e., Danbrann in French. On the castle, see Loomis, ‘Chastiel Bran, 
Dinas Bran, and the Grail Castle,’ Kastner Miscellany, 342-350. 


In short, while Mrs Miller will be glad to note that Professor Parry thinks (p. 570) ‘difficult 
passages are, on the whole, handled competently’ by her, she has, we believe grounds for feeling that 
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he is unjust to her for what he calls her ‘theory of translation.’ It is one thing to correct the errors of 
a young scholar with due moderation and proportion. It is quite another to go out of one’s way to 
condemn her entire work as inadequate. 
Ws. A. Nitze, 
University of Chicago 
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NOTES FOR CONTRIBUTORS 


1. All manuscripts must be typewritten and double-spaced with ample mar- 
gins. 

2. Italic will be used for the titles of books, poems, and periodical publica- 
tions, for the title of manuscripts, and for technical terms or phrases not in the 
language of the article. Such words, phrases, passages, or titles, unless italic script 
itself be used, should be underlined. Quotations in foreign languages will not be 
italicized. 


3. Titles of articles in periodical publications should be in roman and quoted. 
See paragraph 10 below. 


4. Single quotation marks should be used; double quotation marks will be 
reserved for a quotation within a quotation. 


5. The following words, phrases, and abbreviations should be italicized: ad 
loc., cap., circa (ca.) et al., ibid., idem, infra, loc. cit., op. cit., passim, saec., scilicet 
(scil. or sc.), sub voce (s.v.), versus (vs.), vide (v.), viz., but not: col., ef., ete., e.g., ff. 
(following), fol. (folio, folios), i.e., and p. No period is written after abbreviations 
ending with the last letter of the abbreviated word (e.g., Dr, Mr, Mrs, MSS, 
nos, but fol., p., ete.). 


6. In the body of the text, quotations in any language of over five or six type- 
written lines will generally be printed in small roman as separate paragraphs. 
In footnotes, also printed in small roman, quotations will be treated in the same 
manner. Small roman, used for extracts in the main text and for footnotes, should 
be indicated by single-spacing. 

7. Footnotes may be typed on separate pages to be attached to the pages 
of text to which they refer or subjoined to the end of the article. In the former 
case, they should be numbered in series for each page only; in the latter, con- 
secutively throughout the article. 


8. In the citation of references the amount of bibliographical detail is left to 
the discretion of the contributor, but the order of the items should be presented 
as indicated below. Inclusion of item (5) is optional with the contributor. Con- 
tributors are urged to give full bibliographical data when referring to out-of-the- 
way or very rare books, since such information is often of the greatest help. 

In the case of books cited, the form of reference should be as follows: (1) au- 
thor’s name, preceded by his initials and followed by a comma; (2) title, itali- 
cized; (3) where necessary, the edition, followed by a comma; (4) place of publi- 
cation, followed by a colon; (5) name of publisher; (6) date of publication; 
(7) reference to volume (small roman numerals without preceding ‘Vol.’ or ‘V.’) 
preceded and followed by a comma, and page (or column). Items 3 to 6 should 
be placed in parentheses. For example: 

H. O. Taylor, The Mediaeval Mind (4th ed., New York: Macmillan, 1925), 1, 221. 
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9. Where the reference includes the number of the volume, as in the illustra- 
tion given in paragraph 8, the abbreviation ‘p.’ (or ‘col.’) will be omitted; other- 
wise the page (or column) number should be preceded by ‘p.’ (or ‘col.”). Folios 
of manuscripts should be designated by ‘fol.’ and described ‘r’ and ‘v’ (not 
‘a’ and ‘b’). Both ‘recto’ (‘r’) and ‘verso’ (‘v’) should be specified and should be 
marked for superscript thus: * ’. For example: 

C. H. Beeson, A Primer of Mediaeval Latin (Chicago: Scott, Foresman and Co., 1925), p. 45. 

W.-H. Maigne d’Arnis, Lexicon Manuale ad Scriptores Mediae et Infimae Latinitatis (Paris: 
Garnier, 1890), col. 1678. 

MS. Cotton Nero D. iv, fol. 259". 

10. In citing from periodicals, the title of the article should be in roman within 
single quotation marks, and the title of the periodical in italics. For example: 

R. R. Welschen, ‘Le Concept de Personne selon Saint Thomas,’ Revue Thomiste, xx11 (1914), 129 ff. 


11. The names of ancient authors appearing in the body of the text should not 
be abbreviated, though in footnotes abbreviation may be used. For example: 

Oros., 11, 12, 6. 

12. In citing from the works of mediaeval and ancient authors, use roman 
numerals for ‘books,’ Arabic numerals for the smaller divisions (chapter, section, 
etc.). Commas, not periods, should separate these items. For example: 

Bede, Historia Ecel., 1, 2. 

13. Upon first reference, titles should be given amply; in succeeding refer- 
ences a conventional or easily intelligible abbreviation may be employed. 


14. Abbreviations such as loc. cit., op. cit., should not ordinarily be used to 
refer farther back than the preceding page. Since the problem, however, is 
merely to avoid ambiguity, no hard and fast rule need be laid down. 


15. All references in the completed manuscript should be verified before it is 
submitted for publication. 


16. The funds of Specutum do not admit of an expenditure of over fifteen 
per cent (15%) of the cost of composition for alterations in articles once set up 
in galley proof. In order that contributors may be spared the expense of exceeding 
this allowance, they are urged to prepare their manuscripts as nearly as possible 
in conformity with the above rules. 


17. Contributors are advised to retain an accurate carbon copy of their 
articles. The editors are responsible only for manuscripts submitted to the 
Managing Editor, in care of the Mediaeval Academy of America, 1430 Massa- 
chusetts Avenue, Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

18. Fifty (50) offprints of each article and note and ten (10) offprints of each 


review will be given to the author. Offprints in excess of the regular allowance 
may be had at cost and should be ordered when returning corrected proof. 
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FORTHCOMING ARTICLES 
Tue April number of Specutum will present the following contributions: 


J. 8. Beddie, Some Notices of Books in the East During the Crusades 

S. A. Hurlbut, A Forerunner of Alexander de Villa-Dei 

A. H. Krappe, Arthur and Gorlagon 

E. F. Meyer, Some Aspects of Withernam 

F. J. E. Raby, “Surgens Manerius Summo Diluculo’ 

I. H. Stein, Another Lost Chapter of Wyclif’s Summa de Ente 

J. S. P. Tatlock, The Dragons of Essex and Wales 

S. H. Thomson, A Gonville and Caius Wyclif Manuscript 

Lynn Thorndike, Notes on Some Latin MSS at Wolfenbiittel in Natural Science, 
Medicine, Alchemy, and Astrology 

Watkin Williams, The Anchin Manuscript (Douai,372) 
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CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY 
Volume VII 
Decline of Empire and Papacy 


Edited by the late J. R. Tanner, Litt.D., C. W. Previré-Orton, Litt.D., 
Z. N. Brooke, M.A. 


Dealing mainly with the 14th Century, the present volume provides 
authoritative interpretations of such historically vital subjects as The 
Hundred Years’ War, the rise of Parliament, the emergence of Wyclif in 
religion, the victory of Particularism in Germany, the Dantean Era and 
the early Renaissance in Italy; its thoroughness is indicated by the 
extensive separate sections on Peasant Life, Medieval Estates, the Jews 
and Mysticism. 


Royal 8vo. pp. xxxviii+ 1073 1l maps $12.00 


HILDEBRANDINE ESSAYS 
By 
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I Pope Gregory and the Hildebrandine Ideal 
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Demy 8vo. pp. xx +184 $2.80 


A CONCISE 
ANGLO-SAXON DICTIONARY 
By 
Joun R. CLrark HALyi 


In this third edition, revised and enlarged, account has been taken of the 
important publications in Anglo-Saxon lexicography which have ap- 
peared in the last sixteen years. 


Demy 8vo. pp. xv +437 $9.00 
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ACADEMY MONOGRAPHS 


Just tssued 


Monograph No. 6, THE ADMINISTRATION OF NORMANDY 
UNDER SAINT LOUIS, by J. R. STRAYER, Princeton Uni- 
versity. 5 


This study, based on all available source material on Normandy between 
1204 and 1285, is intended to show how the French government actually 
administered a province during the thirteenth century. The question of 
Norman influence in French institutions is discussed as well as the 
related problem of the continuity of the Norman form of government 
and administration. 


Pp. x, 133; 634 by 10 inches; cloth. $3.25 


Monograph No. 7, BOROUGH AND TOWN, A STUDY OF UR- 
BAN ORIGINS IN ENGLAND, by CARL STEPHENSON, Cor- 
nell University. 


Professor Stephenson reconsiders an obscure and much disputed sub- 
ject, the history of the English borough from its first appearance in the 
records to the opening of the thirteenth century. Opening with a review 
of the pertinent literature, and a sketch of typical urban liberties on the 
Continent, the study covers in detail the evidence of the English sources, 
both documentary and archaeological, in developing the thesis that since 
the tenth-century borough was essentially a military and administra- 
tive centre, and the twelfth-century borough essentially a mercantile 
town, there was little continuity between the two, except of name. 


Pp. xvi, 230; maps, 8; 634 by 10 inches; cloth. $4.75 


Monograph No. 8, ORDINATION ANOINTINGS IN THE 
WESTERN CHURCH TO THE YEAR 1,000, by GERALD 
ELLARD, St Louis University. 


Professor Ellard bases the study on a survey of 120 liturgical manu- 
scripts of the ninth, tenth, and eleventh centuries, in which the develop- 
ment of the ceremony of anointing at the conferring of Holy Orders and 
its spread from church to church can be followed step by step. The 
ceremony as it is found today in the Pontificale Romanum was al- 
together unknown in the ancient church; it is first encountered in the 
Visigothic church of Aquitania about the seventh century, becoming al- 
most general at the time when Louis the Pious, who had been king of 
Aquitania, came to the imperial throne. Professor Ellard’s careful treat- 
ment of the manuscript sources makes his work of interest not only to 
students of liturgy, but also to students of mediaeval manuscripts and 
palaeographers. The volume includes facsimile reproductions of the 
script of a number of the manuscripts considered. 


Pp. xii, 115; 634 by 10 inches; cloth. $3.50 
All prices post-free 


These publications are offered to members of the Academy at 
special prices. 
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